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PREFACE. 

In writing this little book, I have not felt 
as if addressing strangers, much less that 
grave tribunal conjured up by the phrase. 
" the public ;" but simply as if speaking to 
my friends, and the members of my own 
family, one by one, of the things we love 
best. To them I now oflfer it. 

I have not sought to give an outline of the 
corruptions and controversies of the Church, 
but of the Life which has at all times pierced 
through the snows of un-Christian and anti- 
Christian systems ; — of those trees planted by 
the Rivers of Waters whose leaf has never 
withered, and with which the hardest and 
driest times were always "due seasons" for 
"bringing forth fruit." 

Some of the Sketches are historical as to 
persons and incidents, and some are not. In 
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the "Italian Eeformers," only the conversations 
are imaginary ; in the first and third parts 
of the "Sketches of the Moravians," only 
the first conversation. The other Tales are 
raerely founded on the facts of general history. 

In looking over these pages, and thinking 
of the exceeding grandeur of the realities on 
which they so feebly touch, I almost shrink 
from what I have attempted ; yet, are not 
these high truths the very atmosphere of 
the renewed life — the daily bread of God's 
" little children ?" and is it not as unwise to 
forget that we are each given a lamp to carry, 
as to imagine that the Ught is in us ? 

Should these Sketches be the means of 
pointing out to any the inexhaustible Trea- 
sure of Truth contained in the Bible— of 
leading one unsettled heart to the Best of the 
" single eye," the " strait path," and the 
"lowest place,"— of bringing one, still in 
bondage, into the peace and freedom of the 
" child," — of arousing one languid child to the 
blessed ministrations of discipleship — of re- 
minding any who are " cumbered about much 
serving," to seek the calm strength given to 
those who sit at His feet, and hear His words, 
■ — my most earnest wishes will be fulfilled. 
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We serve One who rewardetli tlie cup of 
cold water, and " upbraidcth not.** 

At His feet I lay the unworthy offering. 
May that touch and that Holy Spu'it who 
dweUeth with us for ever paralyse every error 
contained in it, and give life to ever}' truth ! 
With Him I leave it. Let Hini do with it 
what seemeth Him good. 
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A TALE OF THE EGYPTIAN CHURCH 
m THE THIRD CENTURY. 



Mt God, I read this day, 

That planted Paradise was not so firm 
As was, and is, thy floating ark ; whose stay 

And anchor Thou art only, to contimi 
And strengthen it in every age, 
When waves do rise, and tempests rage. 

Herbebt. 
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CHAPTER I. 

It was summer and mid-day. In the swarming 
city of Alexandria, the rich were resting in their 
inner chambers, the craftsmen were labouring 
drowsily in the shade of their open workshops, 
and the hum of the great city came faint in 
the quiet of noon to the villa of the old Roman 
general, Caius Sertorius. The veteran lay asleep 
on a couch in the portico after his mid-day 
meal, while children played in the garden at 
his feet. 

It was a stiff old Roman garden, arranged with 
a precision as military as the taste of a veteran 
grown grey in the exercise of Roman discipline 
could make it ; ranks of cypresses, and files of 
palms, and cohorts of flowering shrubs, marshalled 
around a marble foimtain, and flanked at regular 
intervals by obelisks and statues — the whole sur- 
roimded by a terraced wall, to which one of the 
mouths of the Nile served as a fosse. But Nature 
did all she could to spoil the plan ; — not our plod- 
ding northern Nature, with slow industry weav- 
ing out her designs from year to year, but the 
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impetuous Nature of the south, doing the work of 
a season in a day, working fairy wonders in a night, 
garlanding the stone gods and heroes with living 
wreaths of glory, festooning the tall trunks with 
vine-leaves, calling forth, unhidden, sweet flowers 
to drink the sparkling drops which fell from the 
foimtain, and making everywhere fantastic tracery 
of light and shade. 

The children were soon tired with play. The 
hoy leaned against the pedestal of a statue of 
Diana ; the little girl sate on the ground to weave 
a crown of flowers — ^her. white dress, with its 
wide purple border, shining in the shade of the 
cypresses, and her sunny eyes sparkling, as from 
time to time she flung the long hair back from 
her forehead, and looked up in her companion's 
face. 

They were not brother and sister ; their forms 
were cast in a different mould. He was Greek, 
and she was Italian. The first impression of his 
form, in repose, — the long, soft, dark eye, the slight 
frame — might have been that of languor ; but the 
firmly-set lips contradicted the languid calm 
of the eye ; the slight muscular frame when in 
action seemed merely a condensation of strength ; 
and even in the eye itself, if you watched its ex- 
pression, there was more of the slumber of power 
than of the lack of it — ^more of the dreaming of un- 
awakened energy than of the indolence of weakness. 
She was still a child, the flower of the old Koman's 
heart — ^the music of his life — bright and joyous — 
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without a care for to-morrow, or a Vsu* for •*'*?#-. 
day. The hoy was telling h*rr •.l-i Op-t-k lUtr.t-^ 
of the gods and heroes — how iu ih,: ,A*l uin*-- 
the gods walked amongst m*Ti — u**-*- ?h*:y <» - 
their love on some and took thrrn up into lii'uv.-:. 
to he stars. 

"I hope they will never love y.jii .^r ru-. k\*'.^a.. 
said the little girl, in a low voit:«:. 
" \STiy, Maia V he asked. 
" Because I would muc h r.irh*-. -: u". - : i : . i • * :• ■ ■ n ! . * 
we are, than stars, all alon*: in iuk ':•/[•! ^a;. x* -^ 
firom every one.'' 

" But they give light, Maiik an'l ev^rj *jn^, •»*:► • 
and worships them, and they ar*: an^-jL^*: li.* 
gods." 
" I would like much Letter Vi h^:ar vou U 'n 

m 

stories," said Maia, " and play with you, uii<i 
sit on my father's knee, than to be uiuou}j:rt 
the strange great gods whom we have uevi i 
seen." 

"That is because you are a woman, Maia, and 
have no ambition." 

Maia sat rebuked, and wondered what ambition 
meant. 

Then Cleon told her of the wars of the goilh 
and the Titans — how the rebellious, vanquishi^d 
giants lay writhing under the mountains ; somt- 
times, in still nights, people had heard their 
groans echoing through the hollow hills, or 
quivering mournfully through the trees when 
no air was stirring^jppttt summer noons, when 
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impetuous Nature of the south, doing the work of 
a season in a day, working fairy wonders in a night, 
garlanding the stone gods and heroes with living 
wreaths of glory, festooning the tall trunks with 
vine -leaves, calling forth, unhidden, sweet flowers 
to drink the sparkling drops which fell from the 
fountain, and making everywhere fantastic tracery 
of light and shade. 

The children were soon tired with play. The 
hoy leaned against the pedestal of a statue of 
Diana ; the little girl sate on the ground to weave 
a crown of flowers — ^her. white dress, with its 
wide purple horder, shining in the shade of the 
cypresses, and her sunny eyes sparkling, as from 
time to time she flung the long hair hack from 
her forehead, and looked up in her companion's 
face. 

They were not hrother and sister ; their forms 
were cast in a different mould. He was Greek, 
and she was Italian. The first impression of his 
form, in repose, — the long, soft, dark eye, the slight 
frame — might have heen that of languor ; hut the 
firmly-set lips contradicted the languid calm 
of the eye ; the slight muscular frame when in 
action seemed merely a condensation of strength ; 
and even in the eye itself, if you watched its ex- 
pression, there was more of the slumher of power 
than of the lack of it — ^more of the dreaming of un- 
awakened energy than of the indolence of weakness. 
She was still a child, the flower of the old Koman's 
le music of his life — hright and joyous — 
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without a care for to-morrow, or a tear for yestor- 
day. The boy was telling her old Greek stories 
of the gods and heroes — ^how in the old tiiut's 
the gods walked amongst men — how they stt 
their love on some and took them up into heaven 
to be stars. 

•* I hope they will never love you or me, Cleon," 
said the little girl, in a low voice. 

" Why, Maia ?" he asked. 

" Because I would much rather be children like 
we are, than stars, all alone in the cold sky, away 
from every one." 

" But they give light, Maia, and every one sees 
and worships them, and they are amongst tlie 
gods." 

" I would like much better to hear you tell 
stories," said Maia, " and play with you, and 
sit on my fathers knee, than to be amongst 
the strange great gods whom we have never 
seen." 

"That is because you are a woman, Maia, and 
have no ambition." 

Maia sat rebuked, and wondered what ambition 
meant. 

Then Cleon told her of the wars of the gods 
and the Titans — how the rebellious, vanquished 
giants lay writhing under the mountains ; some- 
times, in still nights, people had heai*d their 
groans echoing through the hollow hills, or 
quivering mournfully through the trees when 
no air was stirring — and on summer noons, when 
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impetuous Nature of the south, doing the work of 
a season in a day, working fairy wonders in a night, 
garlanding the stone gods and heroes with living 
wreaths of glory, festooning the tall trunks with 
vine -leaves, calling forth, unbidden, sweet flowers 
to drink the sparkling drops which fell from the 
fountain, and making everywhere fantastic tracery 
of light and shade. 

The children were soon tired with play. The 
boy leaned against the pedestal of a statue of 
Diana ; the little girl sate on the ground to weave 
a crown of flowers — ^her. white dress, with its 
wide purple border, shining in the shade of the 
cypresses, and her sunny eyes sparkling, as from 
time to time she flung the long hair back from 
her forehead, and looked up in her companion's 
face. 

They were not brother and sister ; their forms 
were cast in a different mould. He was Greek, 
and she was Italian. The first impression of his 
form, in repose, — the long, soft, dark eye, the slight 
frame — might have been that of languor ; but the 
firmly-set hps contradicted the languid calm 
of the eye ; the slight muscular frame when in 
action seemed merely a condensation of strength ; 
and even in the eye itself, if you watched its ex- 
pression, there was more of the slumber of power 
than of the lack of it — ^more of the dreaming of un- 
awakened energy than of the indolence of weakness. 
She was still a child, the flower of the old Koman's 
heart — ^the music of his life — bright and joyous — 
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without a care for to-morrow, or a tear for yester- 
day. The boy was telling her old Greek stories 
of the gods and heroes — how in the old times 
the gods walked amongst men — how tliey bft 
their love on some and took them up into heaven 
to be stars. 

•* I hope they will never love you or me, Cleon, 
said the little girl, in a low voice. 

"Why, Maiar he asked. 

" Because I would much rather be children likt* 
we are, than stars, all alone in the cold sky, away 
from every one." 

" But they give light, Maia, and every one sees 
and worships them, and they are amongst tlie. 
gods." 

"I would like much better to hear you tell 
stories," said Maia, " and play with you, and 
sit on my father's knee, than to be amongst 
the strange great gods whom we have never 
seen." 

"That is because you are a woman, Maia, and 
have no ambition." 

Maia sat rebuked, and wondered what ambition 
meant. 

Then Cleon told her of the wars of the godn 
and the Titans — how the rebellious, vanquished 
giants lay writhing under the mountains ; some- 
times, in still nights, people had heard their 
groans echoing through the hollow hills, or 
quivering mournfully through the trees when 
no air was stirring — and on summer noons, when 
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impetuous Nature of the south, doing the work of 
a season in a day, workmg fairy wonders in a night, 
garlanding the stone gods and heroes with lilg 
wreaths of glory, festooning the tall trunks with 
vine -leaves, calling forth, unbidden, sweet flowers 
to drink the sparkling drops which fell from the 
fountain, and making everywhere fantastic tracery 
of light and shade. 

The children were soon tired with play. The 
boy leaned against the pedestal of a statue of 
Diana ; the little girl sate on the ground to weave 
a crown of flowers — ^her. white dress, with its 
wide purple border, shining in the shade of the 
cypresses, and her sunny eyes sparkling, as from 
time to time she flung the long hair back from 
her forehead, and looked up in her companion's 
face. 

They were not brother and sister ; their forms 
were cast in a different mould. He was Greek, 
and she was Italian. The first impression of his 
form, in repose, — the long, soft, dark eye, the slight 
frame — might have been that of languor ; but the 
firmly-set lips contradicted the languid calm 
of the eye ; the slight muscular frame when in 
action seemed merely a condensation of strength ; 
and even in the eye itself, if you watched its ex- 
pression, there was more of the slumber of power 
than of the lack of it — more of the dreaming of un- 
awakened energy than of the indolence of weakness. 
She was still a child, the flower of the old Koman's 
heart — ^the music of his life — bright and joyous — 
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without a care for to-morrow, or a tear for yester- 
day. The boy was telling her old Greek stories 
of the gods and heroes — how in the old times 
the gods walked amongst men — how they set 
their love on some and took them up into heaven 
to be stars. 

•* I hope they will never love you or me» Cleon," 
said the little girl, in a low voice. 

" Why, Maia ?" he asked. 

** Because I would much rather be children \\kv 
we are, than stars, all alone in the cold sky, awHv 
from every one." 

" But they give light, Maia, and every one sees 
and worships them, and they are amongst Uie 
gods." 

** I would like much better to hear you tell 
stories," said Maia, " and play with you, and 
sit on my fathers knee, than to be amongst 
the strange great gods whom we have never 
seen." 

"That is because you are a woman, Maia, and 
have no ambition." 

Maia sat rebuked, and wondered what ambition 
meant. 

Then Cleon told her of the wars of the gods 
and the Titans — ^how the rebellious, vanquished 
giants lay writhing imder the mountains ; some- 
times, in still nights, people had heai'd their 
groans echoing through the hollow hills, or 
quivering mournfully through the trees when 
no air was stirring — and on summer noons, when 
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everything was quiet, had felt the ground heave 
with their struggles to get free. 

" Poor giants !" sighed the soft-hearted Maia, 
** I am so sorry for them, Cleon ; will they never 
be let out of prison ?'* 

" I do not know,'* said Cleon. 

" What did they do," asked Maia, " to be so 
pimished ?' 

" They rebelled against the gods, and wanted 
to sit upon their thrones ; but the gods were the 
stronger, and so they lost the battle." 

" Were they very wicked ?" 

" I have heard that* they were kind to men, 
and that it is for trying to steal some gift from 
heaven for men, that one of them suffers so." 

** Oh, Cleon ! how could the gods do so ?" ex- 
claimed Maia, indignantly; **I love the poor 
giants ! — can we not help them ?" 

Cleon was silent. *' There are men too, Maia, 
that suffer imjustly," he said at length; " My 
father's family was great m Greece when your 
people came one day to the city where we lived. 
I never heard of them before. We had done 
them no wrong. I remember that night now, 
though I was a very little child. My mother had 
just laid me to sleep. My father was resting in 
the hall, for he had been hunting and was tired. 
My only sister, who was many years older than I 
was, was singing sweet songs to him; — I never 
heard any like them since. A great noise awoke 
me — screams, and threats, and cries; I hear them 
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now. My mother caught me op in her aims, hut 
rough hands seized me and tore me from her. 
I was too frightened to see much more : but I 
think I heard my father's voice, and saw my 
mother bending over him ; I think his hands 
were bound, and he was bleeding. And I remem- 
ber my sister Alce's look as they dragged her 
away — ^I remember it now, how she kissed me. 
She did not ciy nor struggle, but let them 
quiedy bind her hands, and told me not to be 
afraid. Then I remember no more until I came 
here with you." 

Maia let her wreath fall, and her bright eyes 
filled with tears. She rose and laid her little 
coaxing hands in his, — 

" Cleon, dear Gleon, I am your little sister 



now." 



He took her in his arms, and seated her on the 
pedestal against which he was leaning. 

" But have you heard of them since, Cleon ?*' 
she asked. 

" Never, Maia." 

" And you do not know at all where they are — 
or what is become of them?" 
" " Some people say there is a happy world for 
the good when they die — ^but I do not know," he 
said, gloomily. 

" But I do, Cleon," interposed the little girl, 
undoubtingly ; " Nurse says there are green fields 
and flower-gardens where my mother is, whom I 
never saw." 
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' " And every one glides about pale and cold and 
restless, and talks of what has been, and cannot be 
brought back again. Oh ! do not let us talk of it, 
Mala ! It is not home — it is not life — they can- 
not love, and work, and fight as we do ; what joy 
can there be for the dead?" 

Maia was silent for a moment ; then she said — 
" No, do not let us talk of that. Tell me about 
the sun-god, and the happy nymphs in the 
streams and the woods, and under the sea — and 
the dear kind moon; — ^those are the gods I love, 
Gleon ; talk to me of them, and I will finish this 
crown, and give it to Apollo to-morrow. Perhaps, 
as a reward, he will send a warm sunbeam down 
to your mother in the fields of the dead." 

Cleon smiled incredulously, but he complied 
with her request, until Caius Sertorius awoke and 
came down to jom his darlmg. 

" O father !" she exclaimed, " Cleon has been 
telling me such wonderful stories about the gods 
and goddesses !" 

" It is time Cleon should be doing something 
better than telling stories to children,*' remarked 
Sertorius, gravely. 

Cleon bit his lip, and Maia coloured and 
pleaded — " But he has been so busy all day, at 
the school in Alexandria, — and the masters, you 
know, told you the other day he might be a 
philosopher if he liked." 

The old Eoman had no great respect for school- 
masters, and no very clear distinction in his 
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mind between thinking and dreaming — intellec- 
tual labour being to him little bettor than a kind 
of busy idleness, veiy well for Greeks and slaves, 
but totally beneath men who might rise to dis- 
tinction in the state. 

" There is no philosophy worth having, he said 
gruffly, but the philosophy which will niak<.* a man 
bear pain and meet death bravely, and that is soon 
learnt by a stout heart. Bear notliing you can 
avoid, murmur at nothing you camiot — that is a 
soldier's philosophy. Clcon must do something 
better than split hairs with the Jews and Pla- 
tonists of Alexandria." 

' Maia was silenced for the time ; but when her 
father sate at his light meal of honey and bread 
and fruit, that evening, with his little girl beside 
him, to amuse him with her prattle, she re- 
curred to the conversation of the afternoon, and 
propounded to him Cleon*s theological difficulty 
about the relative merits of the quarrel between 
the gods and Titans. 

The old Koman was no theologian, but he was 
a devout believer in his country's gods — or, at 
least, a devout believer in the expediency of up- 
holding them — and he was proportionately horri- 
fied at the presumption of the inquiry. 

" The gods of Kome are strong and wise," he 
said, " and do what they think right. They are 
the friends of the brave ; they help those who 
help themselves." Then a pause ensued, after 
which Maia was despatched to bed, with an 
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injunction to make an oflfering on the morrow 
in the Temple of Jupiter. 

But the question she had started hastened the 
settlement of Cleon's fate. " Those Greeks can 
never be quiet; they cannot even let the gods 
alone. K care is not taken, that boy will be 
turning Christian, like his sister Alee. But that 
shall never be — by all the gods of the Capitol ! — 
the lad is too noble for that. He shall go off to 
the wars in the North to-morrow." 

Gleon was summoned, and, in a laconic con- 
ference, told of his destination. The old man 
gave the accustomed kiss to his child in her little 
bed, for she had no mother, and at an early hour 
the family retired to rest. 

"Maia!" exclaimed Cleon the next morning, 
bursting joyfully into the hall, where she sate 
spinning her daily task — Niurse Julia having left 
her for a few minutes alone — " Maia ! I am to be 
a man next March ; — I am going oflf to the army 
to-morrow !" 

Maia let her distaff fall on her knees, but she 
said nothing. 

" I am going to the Army of the North," he 
continued, "where the great Decius commands; 
they say he is the bravest general Rome has : 
and I am going to fight against the barbarians, 
whom my people hate as much as yoiurs ; and, 
Maia, I will bring you home such presents — 
bracelets of gold, and necklaces such as we 
see the Gothic captives wear; think of yoiu* 
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wearing my spoils, dear Mala, when we meet 
again!" 

Maia had resumed her distaff, and had been 
working with unusual diligence whilst he spoke, 
bat now she hid her face in her hands, and 
burst into tears. He tried to comfort her — he 
talked of his great hopes and projects — the glory 
he might gain — the trophies he would bring to 
her — but Maia refused to be comforted, and at 
length she dashed away her distaff, and ran from 
the room. 

" What has made my pet cry?" asked Nurse, as 
she sate sobbing passionately on her little bed. 

" Cleon, Cleon is going to be a soldier!" she 
murmured, hiding her face in Nurse's shoulder. 
Nurse applied her usual nursery medicines; — he 
would not be killed — ^he would come back on a 
beautiful horse — a great lord, with slaves and 
treasures, and she should be a great lady. 

"It is not that!" said Maia, indignantly, sud- 
denly stopping her tears, "I do not want his 
necklaces and bracelets; I do not care for his 
going away, — if he only would not be so glad 
about it!" 

" Well, I would be glad about it too, if I were 
you," said Nurse. 

Maia thought she would try ; and, thanks to her 
indignant heroism, and a game of play, the last 
evening with Cleon passed merrily. 

But the next morning, when she stole out alone 
into the garden, and found the little ship Cleon 
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had made for her lying on the steps where he 
had played with her, and her doll beside it, she 
felt as if the doll was the only friend she had 
left in the world, and hugged it, and began to 
cry bitterly. Her father found her there, and 
taking her on his knee, — 

" Now be a brave little Eoman maiden," he 
said ; " the little girls of old Kome used to cheer 
their brothers, and sing them war-songs when they 
went to join the armies." 

Maia felt rather angry with the little girls of 
ancient Eome, and the sobs did not stop. Then 
Sertorius spoke of the glory and greatness Cleon 
was to achieve. The sobs only came faster. The 
old soldier was puzzled sorely what line of con- 
solation to adopt. At length he said, " And 
you shall make crowns of flowers and gar- 
lands, and oflfer them to the gods for Cleon's 
safe return." 

" WiU that help Cleon ?" she asked. 

" The old Komans did it," said the Stoic, eva- 
sively, for his faith in the hearing of the gods 
was not very strong. 

" Then I will do it," said Maia, drying her 
tears. And between the idea of being like an 
old Boman matron, and the thought of helping 
Cleon with the gods, and the fact of Cleon him- 
self being rather cast down when the time of 
parting came, the child contrived to take leave of 
her old playfellow, in a way that might not alto- 
gether have disgraced a playfellow of Brutus. 



CHAPTER IL 

Had all the to-morrows which were to mtervene 
before they met again risen before Maia as she 
parted from her playfellow, her philosophy would 
have smik beneath the burden; but, happily, 
life only presents us with a series of to-days ; and 
to Maia, with her healthy household occupations 
and her happy household cares, the days tripped 
lightly on, making music as they went ; each, as 
it passed, opening for her some fresh flower. 

So she sate in the shade of her quiet home, 
ministering to her father and her household, and 
looked out thence into the boundless, unknown 
world, and listened and learned, pondering many 
things in her heart, — and grew silently into 
womanhood. 

With Cleon the training and the result had 
been diflferent. The world, which was such an 
unexplored territory to Maia, had been his home 
and his teacher. Northern climates, and the 
rough discipline of the camp, had moulded his 
frame to manly strength ; the battles, and toils, 
and tumults, and sudden dangers, and perplexing 
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hazards of continued warfare, had braced his will 
and nerved his mind to master them. Placed in 
a sphere where command involved peril, and re- 
quired talent, his clear foresight and ready self- 
possession had early earned for him the toils and 
glories of military rank. 

At length, however, a pause in the war set him 
at liberty to return to Alexandria. 

What the history of his soul had been mean- 
while, the following fragments may show : — 



EXTRACTS FROM CLEON*S DIARY. 



I AM once more in my old childish home ! I 
write in the portico, where old Oaius Sertorius 
used to rest in the summer evenings. Before 
me is the garden where Maia and I used to play 
together. 

The trees are grown — Maia must be grown. I 
am changed. I seem to have lived ages since 
then. I wonder if she has changed as much ! 
She will return from Italy in a month. 

How strange it is to come back to old places, 
and find nature still treading the same quiet 
round as when we left, still bringing back her old 
roimd of seasons and flowers, and days and stars 
— and never getting tired of them — ever the 
same, and ever new; whilst we have passed 
through seasons which never return. We always 
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adyancing — she always revolving: and yet we, 
with all our progress, never getting hejond her 
Tmyarjing circle. She is veiy great. 

Is she, then, the mirror of the Infinite, or only 
the veil hemming in our spirits from the Infinite 
beyond? What Infinite heyond? If a veil — ^if 
this outward world, and this mortal life, be but 
a veil — are they a glittering ice-crust thrown in 
pity over the abjBS of darkness, or a shroud of 
light hiding from us the eternal day of the stars 
and the heavens ? 

From us ! and what are we ? Stars in the night 
of eternity, or bubbles on the sea of time ! Are 
we, or is nature, nearest the Supreme ? 

These guessing, doubting, trembling, daring 
spuits of ours— we, who embrace the universe 
like gods, and perish in the dust like beasts ; — ^we, 
whose thoughts soar to infinity, and whose 
hands cannot make a flower ! — we, who can kill 
thousands of our fellow-men, yet cannot re- 
store a dead insect to life — what are we ? We 
are not the source of life — it is elsewhere. 
Where ? In nature ? — Life is teeming, overflow- 
ing, flooding around us everywhere ; myriads of 
new living beings are bom every day; where, 
then, is the spring of all this life, which flows 
around us everywhere, and which we can nowhere 
touch ? Oh to find it, and bathe in it ! But what 
is life? — ^what is death? Are they not forms of 
the same idea — ^phases of the same existence — 
the clothing, and unclothing of God? Life, 
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death, sorrow, joy, love, pain, — are they, then, all 
shows and phantoms, dreams of a summer day, 
or a winter night? Are we ourselves drops fallen 
at random from ** the ahyss of life," destined, 
after filtering awhile through this lower earth, 
one day to be absorbed into it again ? If this be 
so, then why thus fall ? Is everything thus with- 
out aim and without meaning, a mere chaos of 
confusion?: And what is the diflference between 
this chaos and the abyss of life ? . I, loving, strug- 
gling, fearing, hoping, shall die ! and aU. my 
struggles, love, joy, fear, and hope, die with me 
— then I perish too : for what am I apart from 
them ? Where is the distinction between being 
nothing, and a fragment of something not myself 1 
What is such immortality better than annihilation? 

And virtue, crime, the conflicts and victories 
of noble hearts, the crimes of base natures, the 
failures of weak ones, — have they all no end, no 
meaning? are they all the transitory phases of 
some fragment of the Godhead ! The Godhead 
subject to suffering and crime ! how can this be? 
— how can weakness flow from strength, and death 
from life ? 

Are there, then, as they say in the East, two 
sources of being? — two forces at work in the 
universe — good and evil? K so, which is the 
stronger ? 

And if there are two soiurces, there must be 
two ends. To which does nature belong? — to 
which do we tend ? Is this earth, and are our 
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hearts, the battle-field of the evil and the good ? 
Are we, like nature, a mere battle-field — or are 
we ourselves combatants ? If so, we must take 
our part in the conflict : in which there may be 
triumph or defeat. Of the two ends, and the two 
powers, we may choose one. But what is our 
armour, what our plan of war ? 

The Stoics say, " Kenounce !" Renounce what? 
— ^Joy, nature, all the heart delights in ! What is 
that, but death before the time ? 

O for hght ! O for some one whom to ask for 
light ! I have sought school after school of philo- 
sophy, but none of them can satisfy. Some say the 
desire of satisfaction is childish curiosity, impa- 
tience, crime ; that the end of life is to endure. 
I could endure much for an end ; but to live to 
endure, and endure, to live ! — is there no answer 
to the soul's question but this ? — no employment 
for all the quick and restless faculties of body and 
soul but this — to do no harm ? 

Then, I have sought to drown this inward strife 
in outward tumult — in society, battle, adventure, 
and daring deeds. There is excitement and con- 
tent for all the faculties, for a time, in these. But 
in the after- silence, the old questions come back 
louder than ever — To what end is all this ? What 
matters it to me, or to the world, whether the 
Goths or the Romans tread down the nations 
— ^whether the crimes of barbarism, or of cor- 
rupt civilisation gain the upper-hand — ^whether 
PhiUp the Arabian, or Decius, be the slave 
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of the Pretorians and the master of the world ? 
To what end is my life ? I ask — and the answer 
never comes ! 

The project of Caius Sertorius had not suc- 
ceeded ; the old question of the origin of evil — 
the quarrel hetween the gods and Titans — ^was 
not yet settled, nor was it forgotten. 

Oleon had fought many hattles, and gained 
many honours, — ^was high in the army for so 
young a man ; but one conflict remained un- 
decided: one thing — the one thing — ^he had not 
gained, 

" I had half forgotten my promise," exclaimed 
Marcellinus, a young military friend of Cleon's, as 
they were idling, one day, on one of the quays of 
Alexandria, " to be present at a feast, at the house 
of the rich merchant Papias. We must separate. 
Or stay, he asked me the other day about you, 
and begged me to bring you to his house. Will 
you come ? the guests will not be numerous." 

** I do not know him ; and strangers are always 
intruders in small companies." 

" Well — do as you like ; the man is a Christian, 
but he is no fanatic, and he gives admirable 
entertainments. ' * 

Cleon hesitated; but curiosity at length pre- 
vailed, and he accompanied his friend. He had 
heard much of the Christians during his former 
studies at Alexandria, as a Jewish sect whose 
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opinions bore some resemblance to those of 

the new Platonists, with an admixture of some 

new and strange superstition. He had heard 

of their sacred books, as containing, amid much 

incomprehensible mysticism, many excellent 

precepts. He had met them in the army, and 

on joumeyB, and had on two or three occasions 

been struck with their calm endurance of taunts, 

and their stedfast submission to any suffering 

rather than pay certain honours to the imperial 

ensigns. He knew, also, that they had a firm 

assurance of immortality, and spoke of their life 

in this world as merely a pilgrim's journey; 

and he was curious to see if this belief was real, 

— ^how men lived who were assured of an endless 

life of joy or sorrow hereafter. 

"Do you know many of these Christians, 
Marcellinus T* he asked on the way. 

** No. They used to shim the society of those 
who do not hold their peculiar opinions : and, 
besides, they are, you know, for the most part, a 
poor and illiterate set. But the late emperors 
have been so tolerant, that they are able to traffic, 
and feast, and serve in the armies now, like other 
men, and some of them can enjoy life like 
reasonable beings.'* 

" They believe they have had immortality 
revealed to them, do they not ?" asked Cleon. 

" I am no philosopher," was the reply, " and 
have not entered into their peculiar tenets ; 
Papias never obtrudes them on his guests, and 
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he gathers interesting people around him, and 
entertains well ; the rest is his concern, not mine. 
They say our hrave emperor, Decius, hates the 
Christians cordially, and intends to suppress 
them ; if that is the case, either I shall have to 
give up Papias, or Papias his peculiarities. I 
know little of them, except that they call one 
another hrother, and believe they are sure of some 
Elysium when they die." 

They had now reached the house. Over the 
inner door was a Greek inscription in gold letters : 
" Here we have no continuing city ; we seek one 
to come, whose builder and maker is Gody And 
below, " Our citizenship is in heaven.'' The sublime 
words arrested Cleon's eye. ** What manner of 
men," he thought, ** must these be? how calmly 
raised above all the storms of time, and the petty 
perplexities of life, assured of an endless life of 

joy!" 

The merchant met them at the entrance of the 
hall, and greeted Cleon with marked courtesy. 
On issuing from the bath, the guests were pro- 
vided with splendid robes, and conducted to the 
dining-hall. 

Everything was arranged as customary in great 
Eoman houses. The couches, placed round a 
semi-circular table, were richly carved and adorned 
with gold, silver, gems, and fragrant woods, and 
cushioned with silks, and fine linen of rich Syrian 
dyes. Fair Spanish slaves crowned the guests 
with garlands, and sprinkled them with costly 
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perfumes; all kinds of Koman delicacies sue- 
ceeded each other, at the table ; and iu the 
mtervals of conversation, slaves danced to the 
sound of soft music. The air was fragrant with 
aromatic scents from India, and cooled by the play 
of fountains in the court, in the centre of the 
house, which was divided from the hall bv a silken 
curtain. The walls were covered with frescoi*8 
by Greek artists. 

Some few peculiarities Cleon observed, but did 
not object to. No libations were offered before 
the feast, which simply implied an absence of 
respect to the popular gods — nothing being sub- 
stituted for them, out of consideration to the 
rehgious differences of the company. There were 
no statues to the gods or heroes. The cups and 
vases were engraven with doves, palm -branches, 
and monograms, instead of the usual heathen 
fables ; and the subjects of the frescoes were either 
from recent Boman history, or groups of sjinboUc 
figures, which Cleon did not comprehend, but 
which, as a resident in mystic Egypt, excited in 
him no astonishment. 

The conversation was animated and intelligent 
— ^poUtical changes were touched on hghtly — com- 
mercial prospects were discussed eagerly — ^while 
the rising inundation of the Nile and the weather 
of Egypt were the subjects of much speculation. 
The theatres and public games were avoided — 
out of compliment to the supposed prejudices of 
the host — ^until he introduced the subject, by men- 
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tioning a favourite actor. The object of Papias 
seemed to be to avoid all suspicion of peculiarity, 
and he succeeded admirably, the whole enter- 
tainment being as easy and luxurious as in the 
best heathen families. Only, from time to time, 
the words rang strangely in Cleon's ears : " Our 
citizenship is in heaven." At any rate, the 
naturalisation of the host seemed very complete ; 
there was nothing in his mode of speaking or 
living to betray his fatherland. 

When, however, the slaves withdrew, Cleon 
expected more intimate subjects would have been 
introduced. The conversation did, indeed, take 
a more philosophical turn. The guests were of 
many shades of opinion : a Jewish Platonist, a 
Platonic Jew, a Gnostic, an Eastern merchant, 
and Marcellinus, who was of the " getting-on '* 
religion, quite tolerant alike of truth and error ; 
but all being men of great liberality, who wore 
their opinions as ornaments rather than girded 
them on as armour, these diflferences only served 
to give a refreshing stir and coolness to the 
atmosphere. 

Of course, in such an assembly, earnest words 
of Christian faith would have been altogether dis- 
cordant, as deep organ-tones in a concert of flutes. 
Papias was far too polished a man to have ob- 
truded them ; besides, his faith was hereditary. 
He spoke much in praise of Plato, and compared 
his writings with the Christian Plato, John of 
Galilee — occasionsJly alluding to some of the 
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Christian doctrines, but in such a veil of philoso- 
phical terms, as could neither offend nor instruct 
any one. He spoke of the Reason or Word of 
God, of the human soul as an emanation from the 
Highest, destined to return to it; and Cleou 
listened, and, concluding Christianity to be a kind 
of modified Platonism, wonder^ y^j it should 
be persecuted as a religio Uli^cita, and not rather 
left to itself as a philosophical sect. As he sate 
in the place of honour, at the centre of the table, 
on the right hand of the host, he once, when the 
conversation had swelled into a chorus, expressed 
somethiDg of this wonder to Papias. 

'' You see the Government does not understand 
us," was the reply. " They judge from certain 
ignorant fanatics, and act accordingly ; but they 
are learning to know us better, and for many 
years they have left us in peace." 

'* There are, then, still these fanatics amongst 
you r 

" There will always be men of exaggerated and 
distorted piety, in every sect. Spiritualism and 
asceticism are matters of natural constitution : 
such conformations of soul are the natural curi- 
osities of the spiritual world, peculiar to no sect, 
and characteristic of no faith." 

"But may I ask, are those words I saw in- 
scribed in gold on your portico, from your sacred 
books — * Our citizenship is in heaven V 

" They are, but colonists may make themselves 
at home." 
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** True," thought Cleon, " if they are not 
patriots ?" but he said : " You have, then, ambng 
you men who keep to the letter of this rule ?" 

" Yes, as there are mere literalists among the 
Jews — men of exaggerated enthusiasm, or men 
of mere faith, who have not attained to the wis- 
dom of the perfect." 

Cleon looked surprised : " I had been told your 
sacred doctrines were common to all. You have, 
then, an initiated class.** 

" There are certain doctrines common to all, 
but the poor and illiterate cannot be expected to 
attain to the heights of ecstatic contemplation. 
We have what we call the clergy and the laity, 
the philosopher and the child. For myself, I am 
a man of business, but I intend one day to devote 
myself to these things.** 

" Where do your philosophers live ? *' 

"Dionysius, our bishop, teaches the catechumens 
frequently at his own house ; we have the cate- 
chetical school where Clement and Origen once 
lectured; and in the porticos and on the quays, 
you may occasionally meet with some of our 
teachers, clad and surrounded like Socrates of 
old.** 

The conversation again became general, and 
ere long, the guests arose and departed. 

Fapias reflected complacently when the feast 
was over, " At all events, that young Greek ofl&cer 
will not henceforth conclude that we of the Christ- 
ian church are a set of bigots and fools.** 
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Cleon reflected mournfully as he went home, 
" After all, there does not seem so much distinc- 
tion between Christianity and other philosophical 
systems ; it is not, then, to it that I must look for 
any solution to the riddle of life." 

Is it not ever thus? The Church loses her 
power of attraction when she relinquishes her 
atmosphere of repulsion. The profession which 
will not offend the careless, cannot teach the 
earnest. J£ the salt have lost its savour, it cannot 
heal the bitter waters. 

On the steps of the house, as Cleon descended 
them, a lame old man was sitting, as if in expecta- 
tion of something. The young Greek asked what 
he waited for: "The master of the house," he 
replied, ** gives me food from time to time, for I am 
disabled from working, and my family are many 
and young." A servant came out as they spoke, 
bringing with him a basket of fragments, the relics 
of the sumptuous feast. " Have you any claim 
on the rich merchant, then?'* asked Cleon ; "are 
you a client or a relation ?" " No claim," replied 
the old man, "but that we are brethren in the 
Church of God." 

" The ties of brotherhood cannot be very strong 
in a family in which one brother is content with 
throwing the crumbs of his superfluity to another,'' 
thought Cleon : " I suppose, like other things, it is 
only a name." 



CHAPTER III. 

The return of Caius Sertorius and his child was 
delayed, and Cleon resolved to set forth on a tour to 
some of the recesses of Egypt — the solitudes then 
beginning to be peopled with anomalous societies 
of solitaries, the ruins of religions as obsolete to 
him as to us, — the beautiful, quiet places of the 
valley of the Nile. He lingered some days with 
the strange Jewish colony on the banks of the 
lake Moeris, the Therapeutic mystics — the models, 
probably, of the monks who afterwards thronged 
the Thebaid. 

He conversed with them in their lonely huts ; 
he partook of their evening meal of bread and salt 
and water, taken in darkness and silence, lest the 
sun should be polluted by witnessing the nourish- 
ment of the despised body, the slave of matter, 
and the enemy of heaven and the soul. 

And on the Sabbath he saw the lonely devotees, 
men and women, leave their solitary cells, and 
join in the twilight in a solemn mystic dance, to 
the soiuid of wild music. 

It was a strange scene when the large Eastern 
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moon came out shining in dim streaks on the 
dewy plain, and mirrored in long wavy lines of 
the lake— when the hirds were hushed and all the 
stir of day was over, to see the white-rohed devo- 
tees steal out one hy one from the shadow of their 
low huts, until the solitary shore was covered with 
hundreds of them. Then the silence was hroken 
hy the slow swell of a monotonous chant from the 
men, answered from time to time hy the clash of 
timhrels, and other Eastern instruments, from the 
women, rising at length, like the wind in a sudden 
storm, to a hurst of wild and triumphant song. 
They were echoing, after the lapse of two thousand 
years, the song of triumph their fathers had 
sung on the herders of the Red Sea : " Sing yo to 
Jehovah ! for He hath triumphed gloriously ; the 
horse and his rider hath He thrown into the sea." 

But to the Therapeuta) this song had a deep 
symholic meaning. The old national faith in the 
living God, the God of Ahraham, Isaac, and Jacoh, 
was gone, and with it the expectation of a personal 
Messiah ; to them Egypt probahly signified the 
enslaving power of sense and material things, 
the deliverance from which they sought hy this 
life of renunciation and ascetic solitude. 

It will easily be understood how a faith like this 
might be a stepping-stone to Christianity — to 
faith in Him who has delivered us from the bond- 
age of corruption, and home us safely through 
the Red Sea of Death by his resurrection : but, 
unhappily, devotees such as these were not always 
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content only to receive^ and in the false spirltoaL- 
ism of such imperfect converts lay the germ of 
more than one of the corruptions which subse- 
quently prevailed in Christendom. 

The scene and the symbols, however, made a 
deep impression on the young Platonist. What 
could this voluntary abandonment of all the joys 
of life mean, if the beings who practised it were 
not immortal, if the world in which it was prac- 
tised was all good / 

Thus musing and speculating, he rambled on 
through the broad valley of the Nile, now floating 
up the stream in some boat bound for the quarries 
of Upper Egypt, now falling in with some caravan 
of " Ishmaelitish merchants" from the East, or 
some stray party of Arab horsemen ; and at times 
pursuing his way alone along the tangled banks of 
the river. 

It was a wild and wonderful journey then as 
now ; the old contest between the river and the 
desert resulting in the same singular contact of 
luxuriance and desolation, the same marvellous 
conquests of man over nature, and of time over 
man. Cities, whose shadows were like those of 
mountains, silent as the quarries from which they 
were hewn ; gigantic single columns, which 
seemed as if they could only have been upheaved 
by an earthquake, left the sole relics of cities ; 
temples, whose worship was as extinct as the 
worshippers; homes and busy haunts of men, 
whose domestic music now was the scream of wild 
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birds and the cry of the jackal and hyaena. WTien 
had this transition come which converted the 
populous place into a waste ? Had a sudden de- 
struction come upon them, emptying hall and 
temple in some day of anguish? or had the curse 
of slow blight fallen on them, withering them 
away, and leaving some " last man '* the sole in- 
heritor of a thousand desolate homes, the sole 
priest of a dying religion in empty temples ? 

One day he had risen early to finish his day's 
journey in the cool' of the morning. Saddling his 
horse, he bounded swiftly over the plain, his 
heart leaping with a delicious sense of freedom 
and strength. The startled birds flew whizzing 
and wheeling around him ; flocks of the purjile 
Nile goose plunged, splashing and beating their 
wings, into the river ; and where the deep drifts of 
silvery sand encroached on the living verdure, 
a bright gazelle would ever and anon start from 
the tangled underwood, and bound away into the 
desert. Or when he slackened his pace, birds of 
paradise would perch on the myrtles by his path, 
and he could hear the contented cooing of turtle- 
doves in the groves of flowering acacia, and see 
the bright eyes of green lizards gleam amongst 
the countless flowers on the banks ; while the 
aromatic perfume of lemons, citrons, and oranges, 
floated through the clear air, and here and there 
the shafts of architectural-looking palm-trees shot 
up from the lower vegetation, with their capitals of 
leaves. Everything around him spoke of un- 
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wearied and salutary power, every faculty of every 
creature exercised to the full, in the fulness of life 
and enjoyment. Cleon himself felt free and 
strong as any amongst them, a living power in 
the midst of life, a rejoicing heing in the 'midst 
of myriads of rejoicing heings, and he the king 
and the crown of them all. All perplexities 
and cares seemed blown away like unhealthy ex- 
halations of night in the fragrant freshness of the 
morning. It was one of those moments when the 
soul seems to soar above the clouds, and on the 
clear and sunny height all earth-bom mists float 
beneath it like silvery veils, and th^ thunder- 
storms of life are borne up to it in tones of music. 

Was not nature, this glorious frame of outward 
things, this exulting chorus of rejoicing creatures, 
the holy thing ; and man, with his low traffic and 
fierce strife, the spot on her unsullied vesture, the 
unholy thing? Was not this material world, after 
all, nearer God than we ? 

The shadow of a gigantic column fell upon 
his path, and, looking up, he found himself at 
the entrance of a ruined city. He passed silently 
by the silent portals, and leaping from his 
horse, left it to graze in the court of a deserted 
temple. 

ks he lay resting on the grass, he saw a dark 
robe moving in and out amongst a distant avenue 
of columns. In the desert, the ties of common 
humanity are drawn tight, and Cleon hastened to 
greet the stranger. He was an old man, and 
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retomed his greeting with a prayer : '' God he 
with thee, my son, and His peace!** 

Cleon concluded him to he one of the mystic 
solitaries, who were no new phenomenon to him ; 
hut the wan, yet dignified face of the old man, 
and the contrast hetween his keen eye and his 
suhdued mien interested him. 

** Age needs care and comfort," he said ; " you 
cannot find these here.*' 

" I came hither to avoid them,** was the reply. 

" Has life, then, no charms for you ?** 

" Too many. I dashed the cup firom me when 
it was sweetest, and hecause it was sweet I am 
a follower of Him who died upon the cross ; only 
through crucifixion can we follow Him.** 

" You helieve, then, that nature is only heautifiil 
to seduce?'* 

"No, the world is good — God made it — but 
we are evil.** 

** You believe, then, that the body is the enemy 
of the soul r 

" We are our own enemies, — ^body, soul, mind, 
all are corrupt." 

'* Then what escape is there for us ?" 

"In renunciation of the world, and contem- 
plation of the Supreme. In looking on Him, we 
learn to love Him : in loving Him, we lose our- 
selves." 

" But what must we renounce ?" 

" All : love, joy, hope, fear, — all that makes life, 
life ; always bearing about in the body the dying 
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of the Lord Jesus, that hereafter his life may he 
manifested in our hody." 

** Did God, then, make us evil ?" 

" No ; ^ man fell from the image of God in 
which he was made. God is holy, man is sinful. 
Only by renouncing self can we be remiited to 
God." 

Cleon paused. " This is terrible !" 

" True. Flesh and blood cannot endure it." 

" But how fly self? I am as much myself in 
the desert as in the forum: nay more, self ex- 
pands like air to fill the vacuum." 

" In the desert we are alone with God. Here, 
amidst the ruins of men's works, and the desola- 
tion of men's homes, I learn, in the littleness of 
humanity, to trample on myself — in the ruins of 
time to trace the footsteps of eternity, and to 
adore the majesty of the Eternal." 

"But it is awful," said Cleon, shuddering 
inwardly, " for the evil thing to be alone with 
the Holy One — ^for the dust to be face to face 
with the Almighty. The throng .of men were 
surely better than such solitude ?" 

" The multitude of men," replied the solitary, 
"are but dust and sin like myself; one breath 
from the furnace of heaven could melt them all 
to ashes, but there is One between me and God." 

** Who is he ?" asked Cleon, in a low voice. 

" It is He who is the Son of God and the Son 
of man, holy as the Holy One, yet made of one 
nature with us." 
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Two or three days Cleon remained in that 
ruined city, hearing and questioning the hermit 
He left it then full of new and wonderful thoughts. 
Light had entered into his soul — a veiled light, 
indeed, still struggling with thick darkness — hut 
nevertheless it was a gleam of the light which 
givetb life. 

The hermit could not teach him Christianity as 
St. Paul or St. Peter taught it ; he knew little of 
the grace of God, very little of the reconciliation 
it has made for man ; yet Cleon returned through 
the valley of the Nile with other thoughts than 
those with which he had traversed it before, 
for he had learned to believe in a living, personal, 
speaking, and hearing God — whose image is to be 
found most truly in no " abyss of Life," or vague 
sea of existence, but in the losing heart and the 
seeing intellect of man. He believed in the ex- 
istence of evil as no mere attribute of matter — 
no transitory stain on the creation, no necessary 
eclipse in the phases of the light of heaven, — but 
as dn — the plague of the heart of man, and of his 
own responsible nature. He believed man to be 
fallen from the holy image in which he was made, 
tempted by one who had fallen before from a 
greater height; alienate from God, and having in 
him the thing God cannot tolerate. And dimly, 
as it were through a confused chaos of sights and 
soimds, he saw something of One standing between 
the sinner and the Holy One, who, in some 
mysterious manner, was to be the Way of restora- 

D 
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tion to Him, — a painful way it must be, full of 
terror and conflict, and pain and peril, — a way 
of sorrow and death, to be trodden with weary 
feet, bowed beneath heavy burdens — ^but still, for 
one bewildered and lost as he had been, it was 
much — ^we can scarcely conceive how much — to 
know that there was a living, personal God, and 
a way by which man might reach him. 



CHAPTER V. 

The time at length came when Cleon could 
settle the question whether Maia were as much 
changed as himself. 

She met him in the old garden, as joyous, and 
fresh, and heautiful as ever. She sang him the 
old songs, they laughed together over their old 
quarrels, and chatted over their old confidences ; — 
and many new ones. She seemed in all respects 
what she had heen, a stranger might have marked 
no difference in their intercourse, but a reverence 
had sprung up between them, which, added to 
the old brotherly affection of their childhood, 
grew naturally into a deep and sacred love. She 
was his childish playmate with a sacred halo 
around her. Had Maia indeed met with the fate 
she dreaded— been loved by the gods and made 
a star in the heavens, he could not have looked 
on her with a deeper reverence; but now his 
happiness was, that she was no divine star at all, 
but a bright and gentle girl, leaning on his love, 
and depending on his care. 
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And old Caius Sertorius had speculated on 
something of the kind, and seemed to find his 
youth renewed in theirs. And nurse Julia was 
satisfied. 

So Cleon and Maia were betrothed. 

And for a time the world became for him a 
temple dedicated to her — a heaven illuminated by 
her — holy with her presence — ^warm with her 
smile — musical with her voice. 

Had his inward conflicts been mere unhealthy 
exhalations of night, they must have vanished in 
such a sunshine. But they did not. At times 
the presence of an awful power would overshadow 
him even as he listened to her, and chill his 
heart ; but as men always will do with any faith 
which gives more shadow than light, he sought to 
fly from the chilling consciousness. He wondered 
whether Maia ever felt anything of the kind. K 
her soul was like his — if God was the same to 
her as to him — she must. But was she the same ? 
Could there be a stain on a heart open and pure 
as hers ? — a heart which poured out all its depths 
to him, and in all its overflowings never overflowed 
with anything but love and goodness ? 

The summer and the inundation of the Nile 
had just passed their climax. Alexandria was 
converted for the time into a city of the ocean — 
Egypt into an archipelago of luxuriant islands. 
Everywhere the flood of light met and glowed in 
the flood of waters. Earth was azure as heaven ; 
and for her, stars, green islands, clothed with 
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acacias and palms, and white temples, gleamed 
forth from the blue depths. The streets of palaces 
were mirrored in the smooth waters, which plashed 
idly against the marble steps ; and in and out of 
the streets, and through triumphal arches of 
flowers, and close to the doors of houses, glided 
garlanded boats, full of people keeping holiday : 
for the Nile had been propitious this year. The 
gods of Egypt had blessed her fields abundantly, 
and the people were thronging into their temples 
to give them thanks and pay them homage. 

The day's work of busy Alexandria was at an 
end. The murmur of recreation had succeeded 
to the hum of business, and in wooded islands, in 
temple courts, and on palace steps, the various 
inhabitants were gathered, amusing themselves 
with luxiuious indolence or energetic vivacity, as 
national or individual temper might dictate. 

The porch of one of the temples was thronged 
with idlers of all descriptions. At one end, a 
Stoic philosopher lectured on apathy, to an audi- 
ence sufficiently apathetic ; at another, a knot of 
young Syrian dandies stood amusing themselves 
with comments on the passers-by; Asiatic mer- 
chants lay on benches, indolently surveying the 
world with half-closed eyes ; Greeks paced up 
and down, discussing novelties in art or litera- 
ture, in the language and with the vehemence of 
Homer's heroes — their eager, classical faces and 
white dresses glancing in and out of the shadow of 
the columns ; Romans stood in groups of twos 
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and threes, discoursing on the politics of the 
empire, with the gravity of men whose business 
it was to govern the world. All nations were there, 
all costumes, all languages — an index to the con- 
tents of the swarming city, the smelting-fiimace of 
that age of fusion. 

Cleon stood alone, leaning against a pillar, his 
eyes fixed on the water, which had for the time 
converted the street leading to the temple into a 
canal. He was waiting for the approach of a 
religious procession, in which Maia was to take a 
part. At length the first boat turned the corner 
of the next street. The procession glided on, to 
the sound of soft music, and reached the steps of 
the temple. 

Then the troop of boys and maidens disem- 
barked, bearing baskets of fi:Tiits and flowers on 
their heads and in their arms, with priests lead- 
ing white oxen for the sacrifice. They entered 
the temple chanting hymns of thanksgiving, 
their rich southern voices now rising in clear jets 
of melody, then bursting into exulting choruses, 
whilst the surroiuiding crowd, from time to 
time, enthusiastically echoed the refrain. It was 
the natural overflow of hearts fall of joy at the 
abundance of the earth. 

Cleon was borne away by the tide of enthu- 
siasm. Was not this, he thought, the ideal of the 
old Greek religion — childhood the priesthood of 
humanity, — Beauty and Art ministering between 
man and God. Was not this, after all, the true 
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religion — this fresh, grateful joy in life? Did 
not the true wisdom dwell with childlike hearts 
like Maia's, and with the hearts of all men when 
emotion had opened them and made them child- 
like ? And was not that terrible sense of discord 
and sin and judgment imder which he had 
writhed, the mere phantom of a diseased imagina- 
tion, the disturbed dream of an overworked and 
overtired reason ? 

Life, not death, — enjoyment, not renimciation, — 
were not these the true offerings for the Living 
and Bejoicing One ? 

Was there no alternative but life without God, 
or God without life ? Was not the joyous in- 
stinct of the child's heart true, spiritual health? 
— the self-torture of the ascetic, the disease ? 

With thoughts and feelings like these, he seated 
himself beside Maia in the little boat which was 
to bear them to her father's house. 

The whole procession reunited at the villa of 
Sertorius, and the dance and the feasting lasted 
beyond midnight. Coloured lamps were sus- 
pended amongst the vine-leaves, and the whole 
festival was joyous and beautiful as glorious 
moonlight, and an Eastern garden, and nurse 
Julia's choicest fruits and confects arranged by 
Maia's taste, and the happy voices of children, 
could make it. 

At length the guests separated, to return to 
their several homes, and Cleon and Maia stood 
on the terrace watching the boats with their 
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lamps glide away like fire-flies amongst the illu 
minated groves, and listening to the soxmd of soft 
laughter as it floated over the water. 

The last boat had passed out of sight, the last 
voice died away, the large, lustrous moon was 
filling the depths of heaven with her glory, and 
coming down with silvery feet over the waters to 
where they stood. With snowy fingers she touched 
the temples, and changed them into the softest 
alabaster, silvering the feathery crowns of the 
palm-trees. It was a second day. but day with 
the repose and the unbroken stillness of night — 
such a light as might have harmonised with the 
songs of angels as once they transpierced the 
silence, and sang " Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace." 

" How good it all is, Cleon !" murmured Maia ; 
" how the gods must love the world and us !" 

** The next feast will be our marriage-feast, 
Maia — a festival to last through all our lives.*' 

His boat struck against the steps as he spoke, 
and hastily taking leave of her, he sprang into it, 
and was soon out of sight. 

On the morrow she was to accompany her father 
on a Government embassy into Upper Egypt, and 
on their return they were to be married. 

** And everything shall be good to her," he 
thought, " for ever. I will stand between her 
and every sorrow. The conflict and evil that 
have reached my heart I will bear alone ; they 
shall never come near that pure and happy soul." 
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— ^In the strength of his love, he felt so strong 
to defend her. 

The moon had set ; and, real and solemn as the 
armies of stars which day hides, came upon him 
the voice which day had hushed — the voice of 
an imcalmed conscience and the awful conscious- 
ness of God. Everjrwhere throughout the Infinity 
he felt surroimded with the presence of the All-holy 
and the Almighty, — and he a sinful creature. 

Once more he was in the moral universe, a re- 
sponsible being before the all-searching Eye, a 
guilty being before the Judge. For in the night, 
again the shadow fell upon his soul. 

Dreams cast no such shadows. — 

What cast them ? — 

Himself! His own shadow dimmed the world 
to him, for his face was turned from the sim.* 

The part of the city in which he lived was on 
high groimd, raised above the flood, and he was 
glad to land, and try to lull the restlessness of his 
heart by bodily activity. On his way he had to pass 
through some of the poorest and worst streets, 
whence sounds of riotous mirth, interspersed with 
angry voices and passionate threats, reached him 
from time to time, polluting the still night air. And 
in these voices he must recognise the voice of his 
kindred — ^the echo of that corrupt nature within 
him, from which he could not fly. 

" SBaS left' \^ bt(^ m aUtn SHngen ?" 
Sflb^tt ahtx mein cignen @4iatten fvtingen. 

GoOu^s Gedichte, 240. u. 
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there was but one who understood him there, and 
to her he said, Thy faith hath saved thee : go in 
peace.' " 

" Forgiven ! — forgiven ! — ^peace ! " echoed the voice 
of the dying woman, now broken with sobs ; " but I 
cannot come to Him as she did ; if I dared, I can- 
not anoint His feet, and bathe them with tears. 
There is nothing that I can do for Him." 

" It is true," replied the other voice, in the ten- 
derest accents of pity, " You have nothing to pay.'* 

"Oh, if he were here! if he were near! If I 
could hear His voice, and know He would not 
cast me out ! '* 

" He is here — He is near," it was whispered, 
" and he has done more to show you His willing- 
ness to forgive, than ever He had done for her. 
He has taken on Himself all you deserved. He 
has not only forgiven, but paid the debt. He has 
let them mock Him, and put Him to shame, and 
crucify Him. He has died for you. He lives to 
hear you, to forgive, to give you His peace. Will 
you reject him?'* 

There was no reply but broken words and low 
sobs, as of a penitent child, weary with passion, 
on the bosom of its mother. The weary child of 
sin had found rest on the breast of her Father. 

There was a long silence. Then the calm voice 
rose once more in prayer and thanksgiving, and 
as the speaker rose to leave the hut, Cleon heard 
from within, again and again, the words, " Peace — 
peace — ^thy sins are forgiven." 
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At length the door opened, and a lady stepped 
softly out mto the street When she had left 
the hut, Cleon followed her at a little distance, 
to watch that no harm hefel her, until she 
entered the door of a large plain house, and 
closed it after her. He marked the house, 
and resolved to visit it on the morrow, for he 
felt that, if anywhere, the power of God and 
the secret of peace were there. He had heard 
something that night which seemed to make an 
opening for him out of the labyrinth in which he 
was lost. The daylight gleamed on him in the 
distance, like the faint star which it seems, at first, 
to one emerging from the recesses of a cavern. 

The Holy One, because holy, able to touch, 
and love, and forgive the sinner! What did this 
mean ? What wondrous news was this ? Was it, 
then, meant for him ? Could this be the doctrine men 
hated so ? Surely, all must fall at the feet of such 
a Son of such a God! Why, then, was he thus 
opposed and hated ? Then the words recurred to 
him, ** The Pharisee despised the sinner, and did 
not welcome the Holy One. — The Pharisee, shut 
out from God by his self-imagined righteousness, 
and from men by his narrow selfishness." The 
wonderful truth seized his heart ; it is He who knows 
what sin is, and who cannot tolerate it, who alone 
can pity and receive and forgive the sinner. 

When he reached his own rooms, he sank on 
his knees before the Compassionate One, Jesus 
the Holy One of God, and prayed : — 
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" O God, I am not the Pharisee, I am the sin- 
ner. Wilt thou receive and forgive me— even 
me?" 

And a strange peace came down on his heart 
as he prayed, from the place of peace where the 
Son of God, having put away our sins, pleads for 
the sinner — He whose Wood has made the holy 
of holies the throne of grace. 



CHAPTER VL 

Early on the next day, Cleon retraced his 
steps to the house which he had seen the lady 
enter on the previous night. The owner of it, the 
people told him, was a presbyter of the church 
of Alexandria. 

Thev ushered him into the atrium. The mis- 
tress of the house rose from amidst her maidens 
to receive him, and ask his pleasure. Two little 
children climg to her dress, and in a further 
comer of the room a boy of about fourteen sate 
at a table, with his back to them, reading so in- 
tently that he did not notice the interruption. 

The lady was not young ; her face had a calm, 
motherly look, and her whole bearing was, like 
her voice, very gentle and lowly, but dignified 
from its simplicity. Cleon begged her to pardon 
this abrupt intrusion of a stranger. He asked if 
the master of the house was not a teacher of the 
Christians. 

"You would see my husband ?" she replied, " I 
will take you to him." 

As she led the way, he said, " My errand is a 
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simple one, yet to you it may seem strange. I 
heard your words at the hut last night, and tracked 
you home." 

The lady started slightly, and surveyed him 
rather anxiously ; there had been rumours of a 
coming persecution — could she be betraying her 
husband to some emissary of the Government? 
She hesitated for an instant — ^but Cleon*s frank 
countenance seemed to reassure her, and she 
proceeded. 

They entered a small inner room, where her 
husband was writing. 

"Isidore!" said his wife, " I bring you a 
stranger who has a message for you." 

" Nay," said Cleon, returning his courteous 
greeting, " I have no message for you; I come to 
know if you have none for me." Then turning 
to the lady, he said, " To me my errand is one of 
life or death. J£ you or your husband can teach 
me as you taught that poor dying creature yester- 
day, oh do so, and I will learn like a child." 

The lady seemed touched by his earnest tone. 
She looked at him long, and with a strange inter- 
est, and, whispering something in her husband*s 
ear, she hastily left the room. 

Cleon was now left alone with his host. The 
room was plainly, but not barely, furnished, and 
opened on a pleasant court, through which a 
stream was flowing. 

Isidore had passed the middle age, his face was 
furrowed, and his hair grey ; but there was a kind 
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and happy light in his eyes, which drew the heart 
to him. 

Cleon, with his arms folded, stood before Isidore, 
while he gradually elicited from him the history 
of his spiritual inquiries and conflicts. 

"The Stoics,*' Cleon said, "preached endurance 
as a fragment of the great All; the Platonists coun- 
selled me to lose self in mystic contemplation of 
the moveless, passionless Source of being; but how 
can I contemplate or love the inconceivable ? — 'the 
effort must end in madness, or spiritual paralysis ! 
Then, from the East, I heard of the double 
nature of all things, of Good and Evil, the form- 
ing Spirit and formless Matter, and, perhaps, a 
deforming Spirit, mstrring the creation, and the 
soul. Some of the Jews of Alexandria, and the 
Therapeutfle, spoke of a holy God, and of certain 
things to be done and endured, in order to pro- 
pitiate him." 

"All that the Jews could teach without a temple 
and without sacrifices," observed Isidore. 

Then Cleon spoke of his interview with the 
hermit, on the banks of the Nile. " He called 
himself a follower of the Crucified," he said, " but 
the substance of his lessons was much the same 
as those of the philosophers and the Jews : * Re- 
nounce, toil, struggle, seek to regain the lost 
presence and love of God ' — save that he taught 
His living personality, showing me, as I had never 
seen it before, the tenible truth that the evil 
which mars and corrupts the creation is bound 

£ 
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up with every fibre of our complex being, — ^that 
our hearts and minds — ^that we ourselves^ are cor- 
rupt. This thought has weighed me in the dust. 
To be myself a stain and a defilement on the 
creation of God, a thing on which His eyes can- 
not bear to rest ; — gladly would I have sought the 
shades of death, could they have hidden me, — but 
I know they cannot. And last night I heard 
words which seem like the dawning of a hope. — 
The hermit spoke of One who has opened a way 
back to God — ^your wife spoke of Him as forgiving 
sin, and making the sinner holy. I come to ask 
if you know this way, and if you will show it me. 
I do not care what torture, and strife, and weari- 
ness there may be in treading it, if only you can 
show me a way which will make me holy in the 
end, and such as God can love. K you know 
this, tell it me.*' 

He had uttered these words with passionate 
rapidity, and now stood motionless ; his dark pene- 
trating eyes fixed on Isidore, awaiting his reply. 

The Christian paused for a few moments, shad- 
ing his forehead with his hand ; then looking up, 
and meeting Cleon's gaze with a cordial smile, 
he said, slowly and calmly : — 

"You have all begun at the wrong end. You 
do not want death, but life. You have not to 
begin with renouncing, but with receiving" 

" But must we not renounce evil ? — and is there 
not evil in me ? " , 

"You will probably find enough to renounce 
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by-and-bye/' replied Isidore, quietly, "we all 
find it so ; but tbat is not what you have to begin 
with. Before you can renounce, you must receive. 
You want forgiveness, you want holiness, you 
want life. Your renunciation, to be complete, 
must stop short of notliing but the grave; for 
your whole nature is corrupted and estranged 
from the Source of life. You do not want death, 
but life:* 

"And who,*' exclaimed Cleon, bitterly, " can 
present me with a second life ? " 

" God is the giver" replied Isidore, solemnly ; 
" hitherto you have only thought of Him as the 
daimer.*' 

" Nay," interrupted Cleon, " I have known Him 
as the giver long. Has He not given us this 
glorious world ? Has He not given us reason, 
light, and eyes, our hearts, and our beloved ones? 
And have I not lately heard that He has given us 
his Son, to win back our wandering hearts ? But 
the greatest gift of his goodness is the bitterest 
drop in my sorrow. For, for all His gifts I have 
returned Him worse than nothing, — a sinful 
nature, a selfish life, a heart which turns with joy 
firom the thought of Him, to worship his creatures 
or his gifts!" 

" Pardon me, but you have never yet looked on 
Him simply as the Giver," continued Isidore, " you 
have looked on Him as the creditor , and therefore 
in each new gift of His you only see an addition 
to the immeasurable list of His claims." 
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"Is it not true that we owe Him aJl?" said 
Cleon. 

"Undoubtedly. And it is also true that we 
have nothing to pay. Now I ask you to forget 
yourseK for a time entirely, and listen to the few 
words I have to say to you about God. Our 
religion is not so much a philosophy as a his- 
tory. That is, it answers the perplexities of the 
intellect and the heart — the actual perplexities, 
arising, not from a diseased organ of sight, but 
from actual contradictions and discords in the 
nature of things — by revealing to us certain actual 
occurrences. Now, we may guess at abstract 
truths, but we can never know anything of facts, 
except by seeing them, or being told of them. 
The truths of our religion are facts — facts about 
God, his character, his acts, his relations with 
men. You must see that none but God can 
write such a history. He has written it. Our 
faith, then, rests simply on God's history of a 
wonderful series of facts. Some of these facts 
you know already, but of one you know nothing. 
It is quite true that you are sinful, and that God 
is holy ; it is quite true that He has claims on 
you which you can never meet : but you have not 
yet learned that He is Love ; you have yet to learn 
that He comes to you, not as the creditor, claim- 
ing his just due — not as the proprietor, requiring 
fruit from the vineyard which he has dressed — ^but 
as the King, making a feast for his Son, of which 
he invites you, a rebel and a beggar, freely to par- 
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take. You have been thinking about yourself and 
your poverty — God is thinking of honouring his 
Son, and of the joy of filling his heaven with holy 
and happy beings. I want you now simply to fix 
your eyes on Him in whom God has delighted 
from everlasting — on Him through whom he can 
look on you and be satisfied." 

So saying, he rose and took a roll of manuscript 
from a cabinet, and Cleon listened with close 
attention as he read : — 

" * In the beginning was the WORD, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. The same 
was in the beginning icith God. All things were 
made by Him' — made perfectly good, made in his 
image. *In Him was life, and the life was the light 
of men. And the light shineth in darkness.' The 
light in which men were created they had dark- 
ened: so darkened, by sin and unbelief, that 
when the light shone amongst them, they compre- 
hended it not. You see the contrast. In the world 
nothing but darkness and death, in Him light and 
life. But still He did not give up His gracious 
purpose of enlightening man. The time came 
when this Eternal Life would manifest itself. * The 
Word became flesh, and dwelt among us, and we 
beheld his glory, the glory as of the Only Begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth.' The light was 
manifested, not as fire, but as the light- giver ; the 
Sun of righteousness arose not to scorch, but to 
heal. He came to declare the glory of God, and 
in Him the glory of God shone as ^ grace and 
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truth.' They beheld Him day by day, — ^for He 
dwelt among them many years, teaching in their 
streets and talking with them in their homes. 
The Eternal Wisdom — the living Son of God — took 
upon Him oiu* nature, and came into the world, 
which He had made, as a little child. For thirty 
years they knew Him only as the lowly and 
gracious son of Mary; for He took on Him the 
form of a servant, and lived in dependence on 
God, and in subjection to His parents, showing 
simply all that man should have been, and was 
not. Men loved Him, and God was pleased with 
Him. But the time came for the light to manifest 
itself, and, by shining, to manifest also the dark- 
ness. He arose and taught the people. He told 
them of the claims of their Creator and their Lord. 
He imveiled to them their lost and sinful state, but 
only that He might unveil to the sinner the heart of 
the Father — the depths of pity and love which 
there are in Him who had sent his Son to seek and 
to save the lost. He proved the truth of his mes- 
sage, chiefly by the power which came with his words 
and his holy life, to the hearts of men ; but also by 
many wonderful works, by healing the sick, giving 
sight to the blind, and raising the dead. * The 
light shined in darkness, and the darkness compre- 
hended it not. He came unto his own, and his own 
received him not ; hut to as many as received him, to 
them gave he power to become the sons of God, even to 
them that believe on his name.' Here is the lost 
link supplied between the dead and the living. 
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Those who receive Jesus receive life, and live — 
'which were bom not of bloody nor of the will of man, 
nor of the toiU of the flesh, but of Ood.* " 

" Truly," said Cleon, " this history must be 
divine." 

**Some believed it so," continued Isidore, " and 

believed Him to be the Son of God. These were 

His disciples, and followed Him whithersoever he 

went." 

" I would have received Him — I would have 

believed Him," said Cleon. 

"I have more to tell you yet," replied Isidore, 
his face lighting up with a serious joy. " Some 
received Him, but the greater part received Him 
not ; and some hated Him, and tried many times 
to put Him to death." 

" Why ?" interrupted Cleon, abruptly. 

" Is He the only one," replied Isidore, gravely, 
"whom men have put to death because he was 
holier than they? * This is the condemnation, that 
light is come into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were evil.' 
They tried many times to put Him to death, and 
failed." 

" How should they succeed ?" said Cleon ; " was 
not he the Life ?" 

"At length they did succeed," Isidore rejoined. 
" The chief priests and rulers sent an armed band, 
who took Him, and led Him before the High Priest 
and the Eoman Governor. They foimd no fault in 
Him, either of them, though they sought hard for 
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some pretext — yet they sentenced Him to die the 
death of a criminal." 

Cleon seemed for a moment lost in thought; 
then his eye brightened, and he said, " I think I 
comprehend it. What is death to the sinless ? 
His death — if indeed He died — ^must have been 
but a triumphant entry into the presence of God, 
— the joyful crown of his spotless life !" 

** He was crucified between two thieves. The 
thought of death was agony to him. He shrank 
from it, so that the sweat of His agonized expecta- 
tion was as great drops of blood. The scourging, 
and the nails, and the long agony of the cross, 
drew not one murmur from Him ; but there was 
one thing which wrung from Him on the cross an 
irrepressible cry of anguish. Just before He died, 
* He cried with a loud voice. My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?''' 

Cleon fixed his eyes earnestly on Isidore. 

" What does this mean ?" he said. " Is not God 
just r 

" God is just," replied Isidore, solemnly, " and 
because He is just, the Son of God died. He 
bore our sins. The Lord hath laid on Him the 
iniquities of us all." 

Cleon's eyes fell. He leaned on the desk 
before him, and covered his face with his hands. 
He could not speak. At length, with a firm, deep 
voice, he said — 

" Could the grave hold the Deliverer ?" 

" It could not," was Isidore's reply. " The 
Lord is risen — the sacrifice is accepted, and our 
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sins are taken away — ^buried in His grave. During 
forty- days, He appeared at intervals to hundreds of 
his disciples — the witnesses of his resurrection. 
Now, for a time, the heavens have received and 
hide him ; and we, dead unto sin and alive unto 
God through him, are waiting for him to return 
and restore all things." 

He, who alone can reveal the Saviour to the 
sinner, the Teacher and the Comforter, had 
spoken with power through the feeble words of 
Isidore. After a pause Cleon arose, and, grasping 
the hand of the Christian, said slowly, though with 
a low and broken voice — " I believe. I, too, receive 
» the Crucified for my Lord." 

" It is well !" said Isidore. " His strength shall 
sustain you. He also will receive you as his 
redeemed disciple, and present you to his Fatlier 
as his reconciled and ransomed child." 

And, kneeling down, he prayed aloud. As he 
called on God as the Father, and gave thanks, he 
earnestly besought strength, and the anointing 
of the Holy Ghost, for the recovered wanderer, 
in -the conflict which must ensue, Cleon wept 
silently, like a child ; but they were all tears of 
joy. He had no fear of any conflict now ; he 
thought only of the joy of being beloved and 
blessed unceasingly by God ; and if the idea of 
sacrifice crossed his mind, it was only as the 
eucharistic offering which he might lay at the feet 
of Him who had redeemed him with His blood. 
^But he had yet much to learn. 

When he left, Isidore pressed his hand affec- 
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tionately, and presented him with a copy of St. 
John's Gospel. 

" It has heen my light in many dark days," he 
said, in a tone of earnest tenderness ; " may it 
be such to you ! " 

Cleon returned to his solitary home, and read 
the divine history again and again with absorbing 
interest, and as he read, the light steadily increased. 

In a few days he came again to Isidore. After 
some time spent in conversation on the deep 
truths which now possessed Cleon 's mind, the 
presbyter said :- 

" The Lord Jesus, when He ascended into hea- 
ven, left two tokens to mark His disciples from 
other men. The first of these is Christian Baj)- 
tism. Will you keep this His commandment, and 
thus enlist yourself as His soldier ?" 

"Let me receive the seal of my allegiance as 
soon as I may." 

" It is a sign of reproach to the world," said 
Isidore. " It may require from you many sacrifices ; 
it must bring on you much shame." 

A glimpse of one possible sacrifice, which 
seemed mpossible, flashed before Cleon, and for 
a moment he paused, — then he said, calmly: — 

"Am I not already His — and should I shrink 
from saying so ?" 

** You will need a surer strength than the mere 
ardour of youthful purpose," observed Isidore, 
gravely ; " wait a few days before you resolve — 
and pray.^' 



CHAPTER VIL 

Those whom God has taught the meaning of 
conversion — what it is to be delivered from self- 
righteousness, and self-searchings, and fruitless 
toils, and baseless speculations, into the happy and 
lowly liberty of the children of God, may know 
what new aspects life now wore to Cleon. 

The web of doubt and guesses, — the cluysalis 
web which he had grown so weary in weaving, 
which every struggle had only coiled tighter 
around him, hiding him from heaven and entomb- 
ing him from his kind — was burst, — smitten by 
a breath from above ; whilst now, heaven was 
bright in its own sunshine, and around him were 
happy voices, and hearts open as his own. 

His heart was opening as a flower in a spring 
morning, and heavenly dews and sweet winds and 
sunbeams fell upon it ; and the heavens also were 
opened, and the angels of God came forth from 
the pearly gates to minister to him. The eye which 
had so long been wearying itself with looking 
inwards, straining itself in the darkness, imtil 
nothing but the hot eye- balls met it everywhere. 
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was now lifted up. The scales had fallen from 
it, and at the same moment the clouds were parted 
from the sky, and wherever he looked, he met the 
eye of a Father resting on him in love. 

He had sate, like some grey alchymist, poring 
over the furnace of his heart, growing old in vain 
eflForts to manufacture the elixir of life ; and now 
God himself had drawn near and held to his 
parched lips the cup of eternal youth. All that it 
is to be a "new man" in Christ Jesus, and through 
Him a beloved and dependent child of the Al- 
mighty God — ^to be endued with all the energies of 
new life — ^to be spent in the service of One so 
worthy, Cleon felt. As yet, he knew little of the 
conflict, but it came upon him very soon. The 
light broke on him at onc6, like a sudden Egyptian 
dawn, and the day s work began almost with the 
daylight. 

Maia was not yet returned from her journey 
with her father, so that time was given him for 
deliberation. He did not question for an instant 
the necessity of confessing his Master before men, 
nor hesitate as to doing so at once, although in 
these hours of sober thought, the whole array of 
consequences ranged themselves vividly before 
him. No sacrifice could be so terrible or so re- 
pugnant to him as to have to live a lie. 

He knew he must encounter much derision 
from his old associates ; that, without any peculiar 
hard-heartedness or illiberality, they must — ^not 
comprehending the facts which had been revealed 
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to him — look on him as a hot-brained entliusiast, 
or as a morbid dreamer, the weak victim of a 
superstitious delusion. This he knew, and did 
not shrink from endiu'ing; but there was ono 
thing from which his whole nature, the pure 
human feelings of which his new faith had so 
strengthened and deepened, recoiled and sickened. 
Again and again he met, in imagination, the 
frown, the scorn, the bitter denial of Caius Serto- 
rius ; and again and again he sought to meet Maia, 
and could not. He knew she would not scorn, nor 
distrust, nor blame him, but he knew she would 
suffer. And every fresh attempt to endure the con- 
flict before it came, only brought the dreaded reaUty 
more vividly before him, and left him weaker, 
imtil, at length, he resolutely banished the thought, 
or sought to meet it with some words of Jesus, 
or with prayer. He read much in the Gospel of 
St. John and the other Christian scrip tiu-es, and 
on the "first day of the week" he attended for the 
first time a Christian assembly, to which Isidore 
had invited him. 

It was held in a hall in Isidore's house, 
the fear of threatened persecution, and the terror 
occasioned by a recent popular outbreak, having 
made the Christians more cautious in their move- 
ments. Cleon stood amongst the catechumens. 
The service began with the early morning, and 
was evidently a service of thanksgiving — a festival 
for all. Isidore, from a raised platform, read aloud 
to the people from the New Testament — ^whilst an 
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interpreter translated sentence by sentence into 
Coptic, for the benefit of the native Egyptians. 
"When he had finished reading, he explained the 
words in familiar and earnest language, com- 
paring them with others from the same soiu-ce, 
and pressing them on the hearts of his hearers, 
to be carried home, he said, and lived on. 

The whole assembly responded from time to 
time to the prayers. They prayed, and sang, and 
listened, standing, because it was the resurrection- 
day, and they were disciples of Him who had 
raised the fallen ; and the whole service, the 
sacred day itself, the very lives of the believers, 
were to be an eucharistic resurrection-feast — a 
living witness to His resurrection. 

But what struck Cleon most was the singing ; 
the low chant rising, he could scarcely tell whence, 
and swelling from different parts of the room, 
until all joined in a joyful chorus, — not tumultu 
ous, like the heathen songs of triumph, but calm 
and thrilling as a hymn of rest, after toil, sung by 
a family reunited in their father's house. To 
Cleon, too, the sounds came with overpowering 
sweetness ; for, besides his own new and deep sym- 
pathy in the words, they seemed to bring back to 
him the songs his sister Alee had sung in his 
own home in Greece. 

After the last hymn had been sung, many 
brought offerings of bread and wine and money, 
for the poor of the flock, to Isidore, who laid them 
on the table before him, offering them to God in 
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the name of the whole church — the royal priest- 
hood consecrated to offer spiritual sacrifices. 

Before the communion, according to the custom 
which crept so early into the Church, and gave 
occasion for so many scandals amongst the hea- 
then about the " Christian mysteries,'* the listeners 
and candidates for baptism witlidrew. Cloou 
waited in the garden-court until tlic assembly 
should disperse and give him an opportunity of 
speaking to Isidore. 

As he paced the court, two little children came 
boimding into it, chasing each other. They 
paused suddenly on seeing the stranger, and were 
making their escape, when Cleon caught the fore- 
most and detained her. He was one of those 
people whom children seem intuitively to love, 
and the little creature let him seat her on his 
knee, and soon she began to prattle quite confi- 
dentially. Her brother, who seemed a year older, 
stood silently beside them, mounting guard over her. 

"There were three of them," she said, "Dios- 
coros, and Philip, and herself. She was very fond 
of Philip, but Dioscoros was the dearest of all; he 
made playthings for her, and was so gentle and 
so good." 

"Where is he now ?" Cleon asked. 

" He is gone to the feast," she replied. 

" What feast ?" said Cleon. 

The little girl looked wonderingly at him. 

** The feast of the blessed Jesus," she replied, 
with childish reverence. 
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" Do you not go, then ? " Cleon asked. 

" No," interposed Philip, "my mother says we 
are too little." 

"But we know about Jesus," continued the 
little girl ; " my mother and Dioscoros have told 
us, and we love Him indeed very much, although 
we may not go to His feast yet. Do you love 
Him?" 

" I do," he replied, stroking her hair. 

A question seemed on her lips, but she stopped, 
and coloured. 

He answered her look : " I shall join that feast 
too, before long." And, after a short pause, he 
added, " But what can you know about the Lord 
Jesus, my child ?" 

" He came from heaven that He might make us 
happy," she said; " He is the Good Shepherd, and 
little children are His lambs, and He carries them 
in His bosom, and loves them ; and when we 
sleep, He watches over us and blesses us." 

" You are not afraid, then, of the darkness ? " 

"0 no!" she said, smiling, "for, you know. 
He can see." 

Cleon did not answer, but he took the child's 
lesson to his heart. 

" What do they call you, my child ?" he asked 
at length. 

" Alee," she said ; " it is my mother's name." 

A suspicion flashed across Cleon : the strangely 
familiar voice — the earnest, inquiring look of the 
wife of Isidore — the half-remembered hymns — 
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and now the child's name! — the electric chain 
seemed complete — ^and yet he hardly dared trust 
that it was so. 

Just then Isidore joined them, followed hy his 
wife. They both greeted him affectionately. 

" Have you decided ? " Isidore asked. 

" I have," was the reply. " I am a Christian, 
and desire to seem so." 

Isidore embraced him cordially, and his wife 
gave him her hand — and again her soft, earnest 
eyes rested on him, with the look of wistful ques- 
tioning he had before remarked. 

"Are you a Greek?" Cleon asked, abruptly. 

" I am," she said. 

" Was your home ruined by the Eomans ? " 

" It was,'* she replied. 

"And you yourself bound, and carried into 
captivity? — ^forgive the question." 

"I was," she answered; "they carried me to 
Egypt" — and seeing how eagerly he hung upon her 
words, she continued — " Bishop Dionysius and 
the church of Alexandria ransomed me, from love 
to our common Lord, and soon after I married. 
My husband and I lived many years in Syria, 
and we only returned to Alexandria a few months 
since." 

" Had you a brother? " asked Cleon, anxiously. 

" I had — I had !" she exclaimed. 

"And you loved and tended him like a 
mother, and sang Christian hymns beside his 
cradle?" 
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" Cleon ! " she cried, all her calmness giving 
way in a burst of tears, and the brother and sister 
were clasped in each other's arms ! 

Doubly brother and sister now, by a tie how 
doubly strong! 

** Ye shall receive in this life houses, and breth- 
ren, and sisters, with persecutions." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Before Cleon would take another step, he 
hastened to inform Caius Sertorius of his convic- 
tions and his purpose. 

He was prepared to endure many hitter and 
harsh words ; he knew the old man's heart — he 
knew the tenderness which lay hidden under all 
his outward roughness — he knew how all tliis deep 
hoard of love was " garnered up " in Maia — and 
he knew that it was in this very point he had to 
wound him — he whom, a captive and a stranger, 
Sertorius had cherished and guided as a son. 
And he knew that the reason he had to give must 
seem to him a mere flimsy cloak for deliberate 
and base ingratitude. Gently, therefore, though 
with a calm decision which left no room for 
remonstrance, he confessed, and explained his 
faith. 

The old man heard him in stem silence, not 
replying for many minutes, — but at length he 
said, with bitter emphasis, — " Choose between 
your new gods and Maia, — ^both you cannot have." 
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Cleon's purpose could not waver — but how 
make the old Eoman soldier understand that 
there was One whose claims to obedience and 
loyalty were beyond those of benefactor, liberator, 
father, and betrothed bride? He attempted no 
retort, but suffered himself to be turned contempt- 
uously from the house, for he felt that the old 
man, believing as he did, was just; and in his 
pity for his old and generous friend — ^his father — 
the father of his Maia — ^he almost forgot his own 
still harder lot. Yet not harder — agonising 
as it was — ^for could he not pray, and pray for 
Maia? 

But another conflict still remained for him. 
It involves something, in a world estranged 
from God — nay, more, at enmity with Him — 
to take His Word as the rule of every day's con- 
duct — ^not only to draw from it a general plan 
of life, but, day by day, as perplexities arise, to 
seek guidance there with a single eye, resolved 
in all things to do, not what self-will, or expedi- 
diency, or human authority, although Divinely 
authorised, may dictate, but what God directs — 
to have nothing between the soul and His direct 
command, but in all things to obey Him rather 
than man. It involves much — far too much for 
any amongst us, did it not imply more, — did 
it not imply that God our Father is on our side, 
ready to give more grace for the increasing 
need, — were not the command, " Walk before me 
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and be thou sincere,*" preceded by the sustaining 
assurance, " I am the Almighty God.'' 

On this strait track, this narrow way of obedi- 
ence and of peace — for they are one — Cleon 
entered, and God gave him a single heart. 

As he read the Gospels and Epistles, he be- 
came convinced that his calling as a soldier was 
not of God ; that it became not a follower of Him 
who. resisted not evil, to gain his livelihood by 
strife. To bear the sword even in a just cause 
Appeared to Cleon contrary to the mind of Him 
who rebuked the disciple who sought to defend 
Him with the sword ; and the wars of the empire, 
which he had been engaged in, were often wars 
in the cause of disorder and injustice, — wars of 
conquest, or plimder, or selfish contests between 
rival generals. 

"We," he thought, "are called to be perfect," 
even as our Father in Heaven is perfect, and He 
sendeth rain on the just and the unjust. Endur- 
ance and trust are our only weapons. Even as He 
has dealt with us, — as He acts towards the world, — 
must we act, — with patient forbearance. For the 
Lord Jesus, in reading His commission from the 
prophet Isaiah, closed the book abruptly before 
the concluding clause. The " day of vengeance" 
IS not yet come.f 

He, as a yoimg man and a novice, consulted 

* Gen. xviL 1, margin. 

f Luke iy. 18, 19, compare with Isaiah Ixi. 1,2. 
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many of the elders and wise men of the Church 
on the subject. But they could not agree. Isidore 
said that some true disciples had fought in the 
Imperial armies, and some had refused, and suf- 
fered ; but he declined to give him any counsel, 
referring him to the revealed will of God, and 
remarking that convictions derived from man had 
not basis enough to stand the tempest. 

The Roman soldiers were frequently required 
to attend and assist at ceremonies which no 
Christian could tolerate — and some advised him 
at least to wait until some such requisition were 
made, and not to invite persecution. His old 
acquaintance Papias strenuously urged him to 
this course, warning him with many prudent 
axioms against the enthusiasm of youth and fresh 
convictions. 

Cleon resolved to wait until his baptism ; not 
that his purpose was weak, but because he felt 
it would keep. At length the period of his 
probation was over; his catechetical course was 
finished ; and at the approaching Easter festival, 
the pious and judicious bishop Dionysius was to 
baptize him with the other catechumens. 

It was an exulting spring morning, the Eve 
of Easter day. The Christians of Alexandria 
repaired in groups of twos and threes to the tomb 
of one of their martyrs, situated in a quiet spot 
on the banks of one of the mouths of the Nile. 
It was his birthday, as they called the anniversary 
of the martyr's death, and they met at his grave 
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to sing their Easter hymns of hope and thanks- 
giving. 

There was also to be a baptism that day, for 
the early Christians delighted in celebrating the 
blessed type of their death and resurrection with 
Christ, at the season when He " burst the bonds 
of death and opened the gates of everlasting life to 
all believers." It was a joyous and impressive fes- 
tival. A deep solemnity seemed to pervade the 
little band, and a peculiar tenderness of brotherly 
affection, for they knew that a tempest of persecu- 
tion was impending over them, and they nestled 
together under the wings of tbe Almighty. The 
powers of the earth threatened them ; but the 
Power of the Highest overshadowed them, and 
they were at peace. 

It was a quiet place ; the dew was not yet off 
the grass; the low sun glittered in the drops, 
and glowed in the river, shooting oblique golden 
rays up through the palm-trees which gi'ew around 
the martyr's tomb. 

One by one the catechumens made open renun- 
ciation of the world, the flesh, and the Evil One, a 
profession that to many of them might soon have a 
serious significance. One by one they went down 
into the river, "buried with Christ" — one by 
one they rose again, typifying their having passed 
unharmed through the Deluge of Death— death, 
the curse of sin — ^by His resurrection. 

Then the presbyters and deacons clothed them 
in the white robes of purity, — as one day they 
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hoped to stand before the Throne m robes washed 
and made white in the blood of the Lamb ;— and 
all kneeling before the bishop Dionysius, he 
signed them with the sign of the cross, as the 
badge of their warfare, anointing them with 
the consecrating oil, in sign of their being a holy 
priesthood set apart to offer spiritual sacrifices 
acceptable to God through Jesus Christ, the 
atoning sacrifice and the great High Priest. 

The whole assembly then joined in singing a 
hymn of the Resurrection ; and when tfce last note of 
the joyful chorus died away on the fresh morning 
air, birds and waters, and young leaves rustling in 
the wind, all seemed to Cleon to take up the 
response: " The Lord is risen indeed." 

On the next day, the Alexandrian Christians 
met again at Isidore's house ; and after the Agape, 
or common meal of love, for the first time Cleon 
with gladness and singleness of heart sate at what 
little Alee had called the sacramental " feast of 
the blessed Jesus." 

Cleon passed the week after his baptism, — ^the 
week in which the newly-baptized! remained clothed 
in th«ir white garments, — ^in the house of his 
sister. It was a resting-time, and such he 
sorely needed. The right hand which it had b'een 
imposed on him to cut off, could never be replaced, 
and the wound did not heal. His whole nature 
had been so identified with Maia*s, that on earth 
he had literafly not a hope nor a project left. 
Every, day taught him this the more, and at times, 
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in the happy family ch-cle of his sister, he could not 
bear it. At such times, he found it wiser to give 
up the struggle, feeling less lonely when alone, 
for then God in all His blessed relationships to 
the regenerate soul came near to him, and in His 
ear he could pour out his whole soul in prayer for 
her of whom he could not speak to any other. 
That week was a season of refreshment and bracing 
for the conflict which was coming ; for before the 
end of it, an edict was issued in Alexandria for a 
festival in honour of the Emperor's birthday ; — his 
Statue was to be borne in triumph, and the sol- 
diers were to pay it homage, and oflfer sacrifice on 
Ms behalf to the gods of Rome. 

Now, therefore, there remained no alternative 
for Cleon. He knew what lay before him, but he 
felt thankful that the requisition was such as left 
no possibility of doubt or compromise. 

The day of the festival at length arrived, such an- 
other day of cloudless Egyptian sunshine as that on 
which he had met Maia on the temple-steps, with 
her thank-offering for the inundation. The first 
peal of the trumpets, and the hurry of joyful pre- 
paration in the city, brought a thousand recollec- 
tions thronging over his heart. The tempest of 
doubt, which that sunny day had only hushed for 
a while, was now stilled for ever by the only 
voice which can still such storms, and in his soul 
there was a great calm. But who could say what 
tempest might this day shatter his lifi^? He 
saw it lour already ; in every tumultuous burst of 
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acclamation, in every eager glance or gesture of 
the crowd, he saw it drawing slowly nearer; — but, 
strong in the strength of obedience, he went 
calmly forth on his ordinary duties to encounter it. 

The procession formed and moved with joyous 
pomp through the streets ; priests, with garlands 
and white robes, leading the white oxen for the 
sacrifice — children, with flowers and mimic stand- 
ards, looking up proudly to catch the eyes of 
their mothers and sisters in the crowd— soldiers, 
with their plumes and shining armour and their 
impassive faces, marching to the wild monotonous 
clang of Eastern music ; — Cleon rode amongst his 
comrades, and the people gi^eeted them with 
shouts, and threw wreaths in their path as they 
passed. 

At length the procession reached the elevated 
open space appointed for the sacrifice. One after 
another the soldiers advanced to strew incense 
before the imperial statue, and to swear the 
customary oath, " By the genius of the Emperor." 
Cleon alone refused the idolatrous homage. The 
crowd, not understanding the reason, grew im- 
patient of the interruption, but when the cause 
was known, their impatience was instantaneously 
converted into rage — those who could not ascer- 
tain the occasion catching the contagion of the 
common feeling. A thousand eyes glared fiercely 
on him — a thousand voices burst forth in cries of 
contempt and fury — a thousand arms were raised 
to menace one who dared so inauspiciously to 
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arrest the tide of festivity. But he stood in the 
midst, his face lighted up with a serene enthusiasm. 

*' I cannot swear by your gods," he said, firmly, 
*' for they are no gods. There is but one God, 
even the Father, and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
whom we serve: I am a Christian." 

Many reasoned with him earnestly, pitying his 
early manhood ; and from the group nearest him 
one voice whispered : — 

"What harm is there in scattering a little per- 
fume to please the people, or in swearing an oath 
which can injure no one ? " 

Was it the voice of the tempter? Cleon turned 
hastily, and ere he was lost in the crowd, he 
caught a glimpse of the sharp, restless eyes of 
Papias, the rich merchant. 

One friendly old man would have forced the 
censer into his hand, but Cleon gently repelled 
him; and to all seductions and menaces he 
replied simply — 

**I can do no otherwise — I am a Christian." 

The rage of the multitude at length grew imgo* 
vemable — they would have pulled him in pieces, 
crying, "Death to the godless ! " "To the cross with 
the worshipper of the Crucified !'* but the officers of 
justice, having boimd his arms, bore him forcibly 
through the throng to the prison. One stone, 
however, aimed at his temple, made a deep cut 
in his forehead, — ^his lip curled, and his eye for 
a moment flashed scornfully at the yell of triumph 
with which the unmanly act was greeted. Yet 
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amongst that crowd were women who would have 
died to save those they loved, and men who would 
have wept to see their little children suffer. How 
then could these things be ? Cleon remembered 
the Cross, and ceased to wonder or to be impatient. 

None of his friends were allowed access to 
him dming the three days of his imprisonment. 
They were days of solemn communion, passed 
alone, in the innermost sanctuary, with God. 
When the officers returned to take him before 
the tribunal, he was calm and collected as one 
acting under authority. Like Hezekiah, he had 
already encountered the enemy in the temple, and 
vanquished him there. 

"We have given you time," said the chief ma- 
gistrate, courteously, " to retract your purpose ; 
doubtless you have used it wisely." 

** I have, I trust, used it wisely," replied Cleon, 
cahnly, " my purpose is confirmed ; I dare not 
break my oath of allegiance to the King of kings." 

"Are you prepared, then, to share the fate of your 
Ejng ?" asked one of the magistrates, sarcastically. 

"I believe that He who died for me will 
lengthen me to die for Him, if needful," said 
Cleon, quietly, "and will raise me again where He 
is risen." 

" He is like the rest of them," muttered one of 
the magistrates; and having consulted together 
for a few minutes amongst themselves, one of 
them, who seemed the most bitter against the 
Christian faith, said, ^* There is but one way in 
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which a Roman soldier can evade his duty — and 
that is hy being degraded to the condition of a 
slave, and branded as a criminal. We can offer 
you this means of escape, if you desire it." 

Cleon's colour mounted high : ** I have deserved 
something better than this from the armies oi 
Some," he said, bitterly. 

" Doubtless the Emperor will consider your 
claims," replied the magistrate, coolly, ** if you 
choose to remain in his service." 

Cleon pressed his hand for a moment to his 
forehead ; in that moment the hopes and love of 
years — Maia, — honour, — all that made it life to live 
. — rushed in a torrent over his heart ; but on its 
bosom a still small voice was borne to him, whose 
music pierced the roar : and it said, ** Him that 
confesseth me before men, I also will confess 
before my Father." 

And looking stedfastly in the judge's face, at 
length he said — 

** If it must be so, I am ready ; — I can neither 
sacrifice nor fight, for I am a Christian." 

Then, pale as death, and as motionless, save 
for one heavenward glance, and one quiver of the 
compressed lip, he stood whilst the sentence was 
pronounced. 

He was young, and his nature was proud and 
impetuous ; the " glory" had by no means " passed 
away from earth" for him, nor was his keen relish 
for it dimmed. The path of faithful obedience 
for him lay straight athwart that he would have 
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chosen, but One had trodden it before, and trod 
it with him now. 

They deprived him of the rights of a Roman 
citizen — of his freedom, but he knew that God 
had prepared for him a city, and now he realised 
the truth of the golden words — " Our citizenship 
is in heaven." They declared him a slave, but he 
remembered Him who " took on Him the form 
of a slave" for our sakes. And when, in the gar- 
ments of slavery, they led him forth before the 
troops, and with a hot iron branded his forehead 
with the indelible mark of infamy and crime, 
he looked unto " Him who endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and is now set on the right 
hand of God." "And this," he thought, "is not 
the cross." 

He was not borne above the trial in any ecstacy 
of imconsciousness ; he passed through the midst 
of it, feeling it keenly ; but He who is perse- 
cuted in His people passed through it with him. 
Bitterly as he felt the shame, and heavy as this afflic- 
tion seemed, in the depths of his soul he felt that 
it was light in comparison with the exceeding 
weight of the glory which should be revealed. 

The sentence was carried out to the full. They 
sold him into slavery, and put his price into the 
public treasiny. 

He knew not who had purchased him, nor whither 
they would lead him, nor what master he would 
have to sers^e — already he had suffered too much 
to care ; and besides, he trusted implicitly in the 
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g^dance of the Hand into which he had given 
up his all. At length, however, as they led him 
through the city, when he looked up, arrested by 
some scornful words, he thought he recognised the 
sti*eet ; it seemed familiar to him. In another mo- 
ment he was at his sister s door. She led him into 
the hall. The church of Alexandria had ransomed 
him. 

**Nay, my sister," he said, withdrawing from 
her speechless embrace, " I cannot stay here. It 
has been the will of my God to bow me very low, 
but I will not sink you with me." 

She did not reply, but taking his burning hand 
in hers, she led him to a couch, and knelt beside 
him. And as he sate there in silence, his head 
bowed down, the little Alee crept softly towards 
him, and climbing on his knee as she was wont 
to do, and clinging round his neck, she kissed 
his forehead. The kisses of the child came 
where they had branded the mark of shame, 
and laying her soft hands on the wound, she said, 
wonderingly, " Mother — they have hurt him !" 

Cleon did not seek to repel her ; he pressed her 
close to his heart. The fever within him was cooled, 
and his tears fell on the forehead of the child. 

But such furnaces cannot be passed through 
imscathed. The spirit indeed was willing, but 
the flesh, although it had been sustained, was 
weak. Before the end of the week, a virulent 
fever laid Cleon low. 

For many days he was delirious. At times he 
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would start up vehemently, and conjure them not 
to let Maia know. And then he would plead like a 
child, that they would let him see her, and explfO]}^ 
it all to her : he was sure she would understand. 
Often visions of glory seemed to float before his 
eyes, and he would exclaim, ** Tell her that I do not 
repent ; that it is worth the sacrifice.*' Then he 
would press his hand to his forehead, and say, ** Do 
not shudder, do not turn from me, Maia ; it is only 
the cross they signed on my forehead at my ba,p- 
tism. It bums, but it is light. Will you be bap- 
tized with the baptism that I am baptized with ?** 

Alee sate by his bedside night and day, watch- 
ing every movement and every change. And h0 
seemed, at times, to confuse her strangely with 
Maia, and heaven with his old Greek home. "Did 
they say it was ruined?" he would say; "that 
cannot be, it is incorruptible, — neither moth nor 
rust, nor thief can enter there, nor sorrow, nor 
sin. It is a city which hath foimdations — and 
God is its Builder, and its Light." 

When the healing sleep was given him at 
last, and he awoke and looked around him again 
collectedly. Alee still was watching beside him. 
The light of her calm eyes seemed to compose his 
half- awakened spirit. " I have had a long dream. 
Alee," he said ; " was it all a dream ?" 

By slow degrees consciousness and strength re- 
turned. One day, when he seemed stronger than 
usual, Alee ventured to ask him about Maia, and 
then the long restrained confidence flowed forth 
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freely ; he told her all he had lost. It was a com- 
fort to Cleon to think tliat Aloe's prayers would 
now be joined to his own on her behalf, and that 
she perhaps might watch over Maia, as he could 
never hope now to do. 

Besides, he had much to learn : so many of 
God's most blessed words seem as if written with 
invisible ink, to be brought out and made legible 
only by fire. There were treasuries of tmth 
and ho2)e, of which he had but just crossed the 
threshold. The heavenly citizenship, the actual 
reconciliation of the churcli, and her expectation 
of her future purchased, but unredeemed pos- 
session — ^which make it so well worth while to be a 
stranger on eartli for the '* little while ;" tlie *' Great 
Mystery" of the Bride and her Lord, — the church 
given by the Father to the Son to be his com- 
panion throughout eternity, purchased with blood, 
and raised from the dust, to manifest the gloiy of 
Him who had loved her to angels, to share His joy 
and minister His grace to all creation, and in the 
Father's house to be loved for ever with His un- 
utterable love — that love, which now, through the 
wilderness, it was such peace to lean on — these, 
and many of the other gi^eat realities which make 
the glory of earth so flimsy and pitiful, and the 
meanest service for God so glorious, came with 
overwhelming power upon his mind, and made it 
calm and strong — brought to his remembrance 
by the Comforter, who abideth with the orphaned 
church for ever. 

o 
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He was therefore ordained by Bishop Dionysius 
and his presbyters, and sent forth, with the prayers 
and blessings of the Church of Alexandria, to 
labour amongst the Churches which St. Thomas 
had first planted in southern India. 

"You will remember Maia?" he said to Alee, at 
parting. — She did not forget. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Nor did Maia forget Cleon. When first her 
father told her that Cleon was a Christian, and 
that they were never more to meet, the blow 
seemed to prostrate her, and she wept passion- 
ately for days. But the very excess of her grief 
brought healing with it. Hope was so natural 
and unchecked with her, and sorrow was so new, 
that she felt sure it could not last. She knew 
more of her father's heart than of his will, and 
was persuaded he would soon relent. To her it 
made not the slightest diflference what Cleon's 
religion might be — ^would he not still be Cleon ? 
Under these influences her spirits gradually re- 
turned, and Caius Sertorius began to hope that 
she would fulfil his notion of yoimg maidens in 
general, and soon be ready to flutter oflP to some 
new flower. To make this the easier, he provided 
her with every amusement in his power, to make 
her home bright, and he was becoming very easy 
about the result, — not knowing the tears she shed 
at night. But at length the rumoin: of Cleon's 
disgrace and suffering reached Maia. Everyone 
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had been strictly charged not to tell her, but 
having heard the rumour, she would not rest 
until she had extracted all. Then, in her indig- 
nant sympathy, she would have flown at once to 
share his reproach, but they concealed from her 
the place of his abode, and ere she could ascer- 
tain it, Cleon had left Alexandria — ^left without 
a word, or a sign of remembrance for her — left, 
they said, for ever ! She was sure she knew his 
inmost heart — sure he could not have changed ; 
still this new religion, which everyone spoke of 
as infamous — how could she tell what magical 
power it might have exercised over a mind earnest 
as his? And beneath the cold shadow of doubt, 
all her joyous nature was chilled and benumbed. 
Her spirits failed, her interest in everything 
ceased ; the beautiful earth became but as a dead 
floor for her weary feet, the arch of heaven as the 
vault of a tomb — for Maia had nothing besides 
Cleon to lean on. Whilst the staff was there, she 
scarcely knew that she leant on it ; but when it 
was removed, she fell helpless and powerless. 
She did not struggle, nor give way to passionate 
lamentings, she simply sank powerless and 
crushed! Her world was empty — ^her heart was 
blank ; but it is often on the blank heart that God 
writes his best messages. 

Her father saw it all and tried in vain amuse- 
ments, society, travelling ; she listened, and saw, 
and smiled, but enjoyed nothing ; she seemed to 
have become a mere spectator of others' lives — 
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her own concluded. She could not hut he sen- 
sihle that his tenderness increased with her need; 
hut though she felt it deeply, it could not cheer 
her; it only wounded her the more. The tide 
of his love flowed over her heart as over a 
channel the heat had quite dried up — and left it 
dry. 

But one day, when she was sitting on the old 
garden-steps, where she had so often sate with 
Cleon, gazing into the river, not expecting her 
father home so soon, chancing to glance up sud- 
denly, she saw him looking wistfully at her. How 
long he had heen standing there she did not 
know, but when he met her eye, he brushed the 
tears from his rough cheeks, and turned sadly 
away. The sense of her injustice came over 
her; she felt that he needed her; and rising, 
she went quietly to him, and, hiding her head 
on his shoulder, wept there silently. The other 
side of her woman's natiu*e was touched ; she 
felt that one depended on her, and the sense of 
having to support him made her strong. In 
sustaining him, she was sustained herself. And 
so she learnt to endure. But she was much 
changed — all the child had passed away from 
her ; and in the gentle, serious girl, who waited 
on her father at his meals, anticipating his 
wishes, or sate quietly spinning at his side, 
listening to his old stories of the wars and the 
barbarians, few would have recognized Maia. 
But Cleon's name was never uttered. 
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At length the spring came roimd — it was the 
second after Cleon had left — and Sertorius hegan 
to obsen^e a change in his child. Something of 
the old light came back to her eye, and the old 
spring to her step. A new life seemed to ani- 
mate her, and her face would often beam with 
a natural, though quiet smile. He could not com- 
prehend it, but it rejoiced his heart. 

Would it have rejoiced him as much had he 
known the cause ? It was indeed a new life 
which animated Maia. A desire to know what 
this new religion could be that had robbed her 
of Cleon induced her to buy a copy of St. 
Luke's Gospel and St. Peter's Epistles from a 
Christian pedlai*; and, enchained by the irresist- 
ible truthfulness of the narrative, simply, without 
doubt or questioning, she had believed it. She 
was weary and heavy laden, and she came to Jesus 
and found rest. The light came to Maia before 
the darkness ; and from the atonement made for 
it she first learnt her sin. 

The light had naturally manifested the darkness 
to her; on the knowledge of the love of God, 
and what it has given, followed the sense of 
responsibility and obligation. She longed to tel 
everyone of the treasure she had found ; but fear* 
and all the prudent reasons fear can always sug- 
gest, withheld her. She would show her faith 
by the joy and peace it brought into her life ; 
and then, when her father noticed this, she would 
tell him the blessed secret, and lead bim to 
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embrace it too. Besides, she was yet very young 
in the faith, and very imperfectly taught; and, 
if she were hastv and incautious in her con- 
fession, she might be deprived of all opportunity 
of farther growth. Thus, as it always is when 
we look to circumstances, and not straight to 
God, Maia's eye was bewildered, and her con- 
science clouded, until at length she was losing 
even the peaceful temper which was to work such 
wonders on her father. 

At length, however, an accident aroused her to 
decision. 

Persecution broke out in Alexandria. One 
evening, Sertorius came home with the tidings 
that the Christians were flocking to the temples 
to sacrifice in obedience to the Imperial man- 
date, and amongst them a rich merchant, called 
Papias. " They seemed," he said, "alike afraid 
to sacrifice, and afraid to refuse." 

"Did any refuse ?" asked Maia, trembling. 

" Yes," he said; " some persisted in their mad- 
ness ; some were scourged, some racked, and 
some thrown into the flames : their obstinacy is 
marvellous. One boy, called Dioscoros, the son 
of one of their priests, was tortured, so that the 
sight of it made me, old soldier as I am, and 
used to sights of blood and suflfering, shudder; 
and yet the child never uttered a murmur." 

" Did he endure to the end ?" asked Maia, her 
heart sickening. 

" He persisted in his refusal, but the Governor 
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had compassion on his youth, and his life 
was spared. His companions were burned. 
Their madness is incredible. K it were not for 
their superstition, one could not help admiring 
their patience ; but the man whom they worship 
as their God has promised them some wonderful 
felicity after death, and they believe his words as 
implicitly as if they saw the things." 

Maia rose abruptly, and, standing before him, 
pale and trembling, with a strength of resolution 
not her own, exclaimed, "Father! O do not say 
a word against Him — I believe in Him — I am a 
Christian !" 

She was not prepared for the burst of passion 
which her confession excited. At first, he sate 
mute with amazement ; but when, though 
half fainting with fear, she persisted in her 
assertion, the old man seemed beside himself 
with grief and anger. " The curse of the gods 
has lighted on my house !" he exclaimed. " Cleon 
is fallen ; and now my child !" 

He buried his face in his hands. Weeping 
silently, she watched him for some minutes, until 
at length she ventured to lay her hand on his 
arm, and whisper, "Father!" 

But he rose, and, sternly repulsing her, said : 
" No Christian is a child of mine ! This house 
can no longer be your home. Go where you will, 
serpent that I have cherished in my bosom ! share 
Cleon 's shame, if you will, and leave me in my 
old age alone." 
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But Maia did not leave. For a little while she 
kept to her own apartments, only watching that all 
her father's comforts were attended to, and at 
length she ventured to wait on him as she was 
wont at his meals. At first he scarcely spoke, 
and tried to keep up his stem manner, hut his 
eyes would follow her when she left the room ; 
and one evening he said to her abruptly, " Why 
do you not sit down, child — you look tired ?" Her 
eyes glistened, as she brought her spinning- 
wheel, and sate down beside him in silence. 

By degrees she crept into all her old ways and 
places ; the old man forgot his stoical purpose 
altogether, and when he was a little querulous 
with growing infirmities, she was so gentle, and 
cheered him so with her pleasant words, that he 
grew to depend on her like a child, and could not 
bear her to be out of his sight. 

She never spoke to him of her faith, but she 
spoke much to God for him, which was, perhaps, 
the more direct way. One day, however, after 
many weeks, she ventured to say that she should 
like to attend the Christian assemblies. Sertorius 
did not reply, and she sate, casting her care on 
Him who careth for us, yet trembling for the 
result. But when she kissed him, and wished 
him good night, he murmured, "Do not stay long, 
child, if you must go." From that time, he never 
interfered with her movements, suffering her to 
visit the sick, and assist the widows and orphans 
of the martyrs, whilst she, on her part, cheerfully 
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resigned all that fidelity to a higher authority 
did not require. 

He used always to send a slave to fetch her 
when she returned from the place of prayer, until 
one day, when the civil war was raging in the city, 
and she was later than usual, he grew anxious ahout 
her and went to meet her himself, and from that 
time he constantly guarded her home. Once or 
twice she fancied he had been listening at the 
door, but he never said so. And about this time 
she missed her copy of St. Luke's Gospel: she 
did not search for it ; but prayed earnestly that, 
into whosever hands it fell, it might penetrate the 
heart. 

In the Christian assemblies and in her quiet 
ministries amongst the sick and bereaved. Alee 
watched her with motherly care, often encou- 
raging her with words of faith and sympathy; 
but of Alce's history and family Maia knew 
nothing. 



CHAPTER X. 

Meanwhile the Church of Alexandria had rest, 
and was reaping the peaceable fruit of the perse- 
cution — those who were not of it being sifted out 
of it, whilst the true disciples were bound together 
with redoubled siflfection. Divisions were healed, 
and walking more simply in the light, they had 
fellowship one with another. As the good bishop 
Dionysius wrote, " All are rejoicing everywhere at 
the unanimity and brotherly love now prevailing, 
and are glorifying God for the same." 

There had been much disputing about the 
Thousand-years' Reign of the Lord Jesus, some 
contending for an earthly paradise, whilst others, 
in their zeal to preserve intact the heavenly des- 
tinies of the Church, perhaps lost sight of the 
promised redemption of creation at the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God, and the earthly destinies 
of the Jewish nation ; although, probably, none 
amongst them doubted that their Lord would re- 
turn in like manner as He had ascended, to judge 
the nations, and gather His redeemed, quick and 
dead, to Himself. 
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After the persecution, came a pestilence. Alex- 
andria, long wasted by famine, and by riot and 
civil war, which had made it at times a perilous 
thing to pass from one street to another, was now 
laid waste by the direct scourge of God. 

Pestilence, with all its awful accompaniments of 
helpless panic and reckless lawlessness, raged in 
the city. The fearful poison seemed to lurk every- 
where — in the people's food, in the air they 
breathed, and in the clothes they wore. Men were 
afraid to breathe, afraid to eat, afraid to touch one 
another, afraid even to fly ! The icy touch of death 
fell upon every home in Alexandiia; and Alexandria, 
with her wealth and luxiuy, and subtle philosophy, 
and open sin, was without God in the world! 
In their despair the people thronged the temples 
and made vows of self-immolation, assaulting the 
Christians as the enemies of the gods, and the 
authors of these calamities. 

It is a joyfril thing, amidst all the failure and 
grievous lukewarmness of the Church of God 
before the world, to know how clearly her light 
shone before men in that day of thick darkness — 
how manifest it was that He who was in her was 
greater than he who was in the world. 

Peril made the heathen desperate; it made the 
Christians calm. " The heathen," Eusebius says, 
" repelled those who began to be sick, and avoided 
their dearest friends. They would cast them out 
into the streets half dead, or throw them out, when 
dead, without burial, striving to shiui any commu- 
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nication and participation with death." * * * 
" Many of our brethren,'* he continued, "through 
their exceeding great love and brotherly affection, 
neglecting themselves, and befriending one an- 
other, constantly superintending the sick, minis- 
tering to their wants, without fear and without 
cessation, and healing them in Christ, have died 
most willingly with them. Filled with disease 
from others, catching disorders from their neigh- 
bours, they drew the pain from others, and 
infused it into themselves. They took up the 
bodies of the saints with their own hands and 
on their bosoms, closed their mouths, carried 
them on their shoulders, and composed their 
hands, embraced them, clung to them, and pre- 
pared them decently, washing them, and wrap- 
ping them up ; and ere long, they themselves 
received the same ofl&ces — those that survived 
always following those before them.*' 

In the house of Sertorius one of the slaves 
died ; then old nurse Julia was taken. Maia closed 
her eyes, and she had reason to hope that their 
opening gaze would rest joyfully on Him who was 
pierced for her. 

At length, Oaius Sertorius himself began to 
betray symptoms of the fatal disease; and no 
sooner had these been manifested than all the 
household fled, leaving the old man alone with 
his child. He entreated her to fly; but she 
would not listen, and at last he ceased to desire 
it. suffering her to do what she would for him. 
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The disease advanced with fearful rapidity. 

One evening, when it had grown dusk, whilst 
Maia watched beside her father's bed, praying, 

"My child!" the old man gasped, '* take that 
book from the niche beside my bed, and read to 
me about Him in whom you trust." 

Maia eagerly took down the roll — it was her lost 
Gospel of St. Luke. She knelt down by the bed, 
and sobbed out her thanks to God. 

** Maia," he asked, fixing his hollow, bright 
eyes, with a look of intense earnestness, on her, 
" Do you think there can be pardon for me ?" 

" Father," she said, " when you believed me an 
ungrateful and rebellious child, you could not find 
it in your heart to cast me from you. Our Lord 
Jesus teaches us to call God Father." 

The old man was silent for some moments : 
then he said, ** What you say is wonderful ; but I 
believe it is true. Read to me, Maia." 

She read of the prodigal son. As she read, a 
man's footstep echoed through the empty house. 
The doors were open ; she thought it might be 
one of the bandits who used to plunder the deserted 
palaces. Her heart grew chill, but she read on in 
faith — 

"And when his father saw him, he was moved 
with compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, 
and kissed him, saying. This my son was dead, 
and is alive again ; was lost, and is found." 

The footsteps paused at the door — 

" It is Cleon 1" gasped the dying man. 
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Mala started — ^her senses grew dizzy — she had 
not thought the old feeling was so strong, — but 
the presence of death, and of God, soon restored 
her calmness. 

Cleon came forward to the bedside. Maia saw 
the scar in his forehead, and she held out her 
hand. He took it in both his. They could 
neither of them speak. 

At length the old man gathered up his remain- 
ing strength, and said, ** Maia, will you shrink 
from sharing his reproach ? " 

She could not answer, but she laid her other 
hand on Cleon*s. 

" Cleon," said the dying man, " I have sinned 
grievously, but I trust God will receive me, even 
as I welcome you. Forgive me, and guard her 
well." 

They knelt silently beside him and joined their 
hands in his ; — he laid them on his breast, and 
whispered, " Our Father." And so saying, he fell 
asleep. 

Cleon took her to his sister's house. There, too, 
death had been busy, carrying the youngest and 
the eldest to their rest. Isidore had finished his 
fight, dying at his .post ; and little Alee had been 
bidden up higher, to the "feast of the blessed 
Jesus " above. 

At length the pestilence subsided — and once 
more the church of Alexandria was gathered 
together in the hall of the house of Isidore. 

There were many widows and orphans there ; 

H 
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but still, amidst their tears, the little assembly 
raised their voices in heartfelt thanksgiving, 
praising God for those whom He had taken to 
Himself, and also for those whom He had yet left 
in the world, to serve him a little longer amongst 
men. They chanted the 107th Psalm — 

" give thanks imto the Lord, for he is good : 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 
Let the redeemed of the Lord say so, 
Whom he hath redeemed from the hand of the enemy." 

On that day two lives were to be joined to- 
gether before the church of God; Cleon and 
Maia were to be married. 

Maia was led forth by the deaconesses, in a 
long white linen veil — they then plighted their 
faith to each other ; and the bishops and the 
presbyters blessed them, the whole assembly 
responding with supplications of blessing on 
their union. Then, together, they laid a gift 
on the table of the Lord, and, with the whole 
church, they partook of the sacred memorials 
of His love in Whom they were one. 

Henceforth all their lives were to flow together 
in one holy stream of blessing — their table was 
to be their Lord's table — their house His temple ; 
so, with a subdued yet trustful joy, they went 
on their journey of life together. 

What the ideal of a Christian union was in 
those early days, we may learn from oxlq who 
lived in them : 

"What an union,'* says Tertullian, "is that 
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between two believers, who have one hope, one 
desire, one rule of life, one service of one Lord, 
in common ! Both, as brother and sister, one in 
body and spirit, yea, in the true sense, two in one 
flesh, kneel together — together fast and pray ; 
they teach, exhort, and bear with one another : 
they sit together in the church of God, togetlier 
at the table of the Lord. They share distresses, 
persecutions, joys, hiding nothing from one an- 
other ; freely do they visit the sick and assist the 
needy ; psalms and hymns resound in their 
home ; and they emulate one another which shall 
sing the praises of their God the best. Christ 
rejoices, seeing and hearing such' things; to 
such he sends his peace ; where two is, there is 
he ; and where he is, there the evil one is not." 

Thus did our brethren, in those days, understand 
the distinction between the labours of the ascetic 
and the free service of thanksgiving, — what it 
means to be like Him who is perfect man as 
well as perfect God, 

Thus holy, and blessed, and blessing, was the 
home life of Cleon and Maia. 

The two families were to take a final leave of 
Alexandria in a few days after the marriage of 
Cleon and Maia, to settle together amongst the 
Indian churches, where Cleon had laboured suc- 
cessfully. 

On the day before their departure, the widowed 
Alee and her children, with Cleon and Maia, met 
at a quiet place, without the city, where many 
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bodies of the saints of Alexandria slept, to take 
a last farewell of the resting-place of their beloved. 
They were not clad in mourning, for the early 
Christians feared this might seem like murmming 
against Him who they knew does all things well. 

They knelt on the graves, and Cleon prayed. In- 
sensibly his prayer took the form of thanksgiving. 
When they rose, they all felt — even Cleon and 
Maia, to whom so much had been given on earth — 
that much of their treasure was ahready laid up in 
heaven — that they had much " precious seed *' 
laid in the ground, until the time when He who 
** sowed in tears" shall doubtless ** come again 
with joy, bearing his sheaves with Him." 

" Alee," said Cleon, " it is but a little while for 
aU of us." 

She bowed her head, and murmured,"It is well." 

** For we," he added, " * sorrow not without 
hope.'" 

" No," said Maia, smiling brightly through her 
tears, " He will bring them with Him." 

" We on earth, and they in the better place " for 
ever with the Lord," we wait alike for the day 
when He with whom our life is hid shall appear, 
and we with him." 

And so, patiently laboiuing from day to day, 
before God ; sent into the world as their Master 
was sent, ministering to all, even as He ministered, 
doing their Father's will, and resting on His grace, 
they looked on through the night to the cloud- 
less morning of the resurrection. 
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ODENWAU), IN THE TWELFTH OENTUBT. 



** They be not all fkithless that are either week in assenting to 
the truth, or stiff in maintaining^ things any way opposite to the 
truth of Christian doctrine. But as many as hold the foundation 
which is precious, though they hold it but weakly, and as it were 
by a slender thread, although they may frame many base and un- 
suitable things upon it, things that cannot abide the trial of the 
fire ; yet shall they pass the fiery trial and be saved, which, indeed, 
have builded themselves upon the rock, which is the foundation 
of the Church. . . . But how many millions of them are known 
80 to have ended their mortal lives, that the drawing of their 
breath hath ceased with the uttering of this faith, ' Christ my 
Saviour, my Redeemer Jesus !' And shall we say that such did 
not hold the foundation of the Christian faith?" — A learned Dwcouth 
by Mr. Biohard Hooker, 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

The supposed date of this Diary must account 
for its quaintness. 

The truths stated in it are, the Editor believes, 
not more evangelical than are to be met with in the 
letters of Bernard of Clairvaux; and these truths, 
and the errors which grow up beside tliem, not 
more inconsistent with each other than many of the 
beliefs which, in those confused times, conti'ived 
to find an honest livelihood in the same mind. 
The mixture of shrewdness and childishness in 
the good monk would be the natural consequence 
of an experience so limited as his, and of the 
union of the intelligence of manhood with that 
habitual relinquishment of all manly freedom of 
thought and action which his rule required. 

Brother Bartholomew's practical piety must 
have had many parallels in days when the Bible 
was daily read in the ' Benedictine Abbeys, and 
Monasteries were the industrial schools and 
penitentiaries of the nations. 

The earnestness of his religion may serve to 
show the strength of that principle of life which 
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survived the malaria of the monastic system; 
whilst its deformed and stunted growth, in con- 
trast with the quiet and steady progress of his 
friend, may illustrate the poisonous nature of the 
system which could paralyse and distort a life so 
real and so Divine. 

It is happy to think, that, amongst the millions 
who adhered to the Ecclesiastical system of the 
Middle Ages, there were many who lived so near 
their Saviour, as to receive from His hands the 
antidote to all its poisons ; hut it is far happier 
to know, that there were thousands who lived so 
close to Him as to rise ahove its errors alto- 
gether, and to he content for His sake to he re- 
jected of their generation. 



EXTBACTS FROM THE DIARY 



or 

BEOTHER BARTHOLOMEW. 



In the name of our Lord Christ, and all His 
Saints, and especially of our Lady His Mother, — 
Patroness of this our Abbey of Marienthal, — I 
Bartholomew, a poor brother in the same venera- 
ble Abbey, governed according to the genuine and 
original Rule of the Holy Benedict, have under- 
taken to write a History from day to day of the 
things which mine eyes shall see and mine ears 
hear. 

The thought of this chronicle has visited me 
frequently of late, often intruding on my hours of 
holy meditation, for which reason I endeavoured 
to scare it away as a presimiptuous suggestion from 
the Enemy, — ^but seeing that, in spite of all my 
conjurations, and crossings, and repetitions of the 
Pater Noster and the Sacred Hours, it hath con- 
tinued to force itself upon me (being even spoken 
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'withheld me, saying that such a wish was like 
Eve's desire to be made wise by eatmg of the 
Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil — ^that in 
the world nothing was to be learnt but evil, and in 
the convent the' knowledge of good. Their will 
was everything to me, and I unresistingly acqui- 
esced ; but I have often since thought that the 
evil lies nearer home, and that if I had to choose, 
I would not fly for refuge to a monastery. But 
what am I saying ? The Holy Benedict pardon 
me I All I mean is, that if, as they say, the earth 
is the same everywhere, as the heart certainly is, 
perhaps the heavens are also the same, and as 
near. I say this to Mother Magdalis sometimes, 
when she groans under her burdens and cares; 
yet, for myself, I have no wish to change. Here 
I have lived, and here, if the Lord and the Abbot 
will it so, will I die. 

Nevertheless, I was not always so content. 

Athene time, when I was young, my heart felt 
strong, and fluttered for freedom, as the Prior's 
birds flutter in the spring, or as the young buds 
throw off their casings in the forest on an April 
morning, and tremble and open in the sim and 
the warm winds. 

I used to go often and visit my foster-mother. 
She is a widow, but she has two children — the 
best, she says, a poor widow ever had. It is true, 
Karl is a little wrong-headed and fiery now and 
then, but Nannerl, certainly every one must agree, 
there are not many like her. It was not because of 
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her large, violet-blue eyes, and her fresh colour, 
like a rose — if a rose could change hue as she does 
(of such things I am no judge,) — she was a 
strong and healthy maiden, and that is enough — 
but for truth and goodness, and singleness of 
heart, I never saw any like her. She was like a 
manuscript of a psalm of thanksgiving, illiuninated 
all round with holy images in fair colours, so 
joyous and in harmony. I often thought, when 
I looked at her, of the blessed words, " If thine eye 
be single, thy whole body shall be full of light," — 
so full of light, pleasant, cheering, fireside light 
was she within and without I never passed her 
mother's cottage any morning, how early soever— 
and I passed it often — ^but she was up before me, 
getting her brother's breakfast, or doing her 
mother's work, with her bright morning face, and 
her pleasant words. 

Now it came to pass, when I went one evening 
to the cottage with a basket of broken meat.from 
the Abbey, I thought they all seemed happier than 
usual ; Nannerl's face was brighter than ever, but 
it seemed to be shining with some hidden joy. 
At length, when she left the room to put aside 
the contents of the basket, Mother Magdalis told 
me there was to be a wedding in the family — 
young Hans Reichardt, the Abbey carpenter, 
had asked Nannerl's hand. They had, she said, 
liked one another long ; and before many weeks 
they would probably be coming to the Abbey 
church together. 
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I could not exactly comprehend why Magdalis 
should make such a festival of this ; I could not 
tell why, but I had never much admired young 
Beichardt, yet I congratulated them all as honestly 
as I could. 

" It is a good providence," said my foster-mother. 
"I am old, and the children have no father, and 
it is a blessed thing for them to have a home." 

NannerVs £ace glowed with quiet pleasure when 
I wished her joy of her new prospects. I did 
feel glad at their joy, but somehow I was less at 
home there that evening than I had ever been 
before — I felt left out of the circle. Hans Reich- 
ardt came to see his bride, and I took my depart- 
ure early. Mother Magdalis' words rung in my ears, 
"It is a blessed thing to have a home." Home I 
— ^the word came to my heart with a new meaning 
that evening. It means very much ; and for the 
first time I felt that this the convent could never 
be ; a shelter from wind and rain it might be — a 
refuge for the weary — a refectory for the hungry — 
a place to eat and sleep and live in — but home 
meant something more. 

Who had shut me out from this ? Who had a 
right to say that this word, this holy thing, might 
never be mine ? 

For many days these things rankled in my 
heart, and sad havoc they made there. Till then, 
I had not a want beyond the convent- walls and the 
society of the brethren : now, my heart had looked 
beyond the old walls; and they girded me in like a 
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prison. I was not then bound by any vows, and 
it was well. 

I did not venture to tell any of the brethren 
what I felt; I did not believe it to be sin, but I 
knew they would all misunderstand me. 

This lasted until one of our evening Scrip- 
ture readings — ^for in our convent we still adhere 
to the rule of reading through a portion of the 
Scriptures in the winter evenings. I seated 
myself among the rest, prepared to be once more 
a weary listener to the oft-told tale. (Alas ! 
how little I knew of its blessed meaning!) The 
Reader stood at his desk, intoning the words in 
his lulling sing-song; the appointed monk went 
his roimds with the lantern, to see that none of us 
fell asleep. The monotonous voice of the Eeader — 
the uniform tread of the lantern-bearer — the mo- 
notonous recurrence of convent duties — all grated 
like so many instruments of tortinre on my impa- 
tient heart. In health, we do not notice habitual 
sights and sounds, but in a fever the slow drop- 
ping of water from the eaves seems at each fall to 
eat into the brain. And this, I thought, is to be 
for life ! My heart sickened and sank under the 
intolerable burden of countless to-morrows, all 
like to day. And beside this weary circle of 
fruitless toil arose the haimting thought of home, 
— fresh springs of love, ever fresh, — life growing, 
widening, deepening, day by day around us, and all 
centreing in that inner sanctuary of love, the home, 

I was aroused from my dreams and murmurs 
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by some words from the gospel, which fell on my 
ear suddenly, as if I heard them for the first time : 

" For even the Son of man came not to be minis- 
tered unto, hut to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many/* 

For the first time, the idea of self-sacrifice came 
to me with all the exalted joy the thought can 
bring — the thought of laying down myself, my life, 
for others. I arose from that evening reading 
strengthened and refreshed, for I had a purpose — 
and life is never quite barren to us if we have one 
living piurpose to sow in it, to grow and to bring 
forth fruit. 

The thought of His life took possession of me. 
I longed, I prayed, I strove to be made like 
Him — the holy child Jesus — ^like Him who went 
about doing good. 

I made a collection in the convent, to furnish 
Nannerrs house — I laboured in the convent- 
garden to rear vegetables for the sick — I travelled 
leagues through the pine-forests, in the frost and 
snow, to visit them — ^but the more I read of the 
life of Jesus, the more unattainable the perfect 
model seemed. Are not the stars as far from the 
mountains as from the valleys? The more I 
heard of the law of God, the more I saw how far it 
carried its claims upon the heart ; and the heart 
was precisely the thing which all my efforts could 
not reach. 

I could labour for the sick, I could toil and 
plead for Nannerl and her husband, but I could 
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not expel the repining thought from my heart 
when I came hack from her hright fireside to these 
dull, cold convent-walls. 

But yet again, God came to me and completed 
the work he had begun. The second part of my 
text healed the wound the first had made. How 
strange it was that I did not see it all at once : 

" The Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many,** 

The ransom is needed — For whom ? Surely, for 
the sentenced criminal — ^for those who, not being 
able to fulfil the perfect law, can read in it nothing 
but their condemnation — that is, for me. The 
ransom is paid — For whom? Surely for those 
who need it. The random is paid ; — then the pri- 
soner is free. I am free I ** There is now no con- 
demnation to those who are in Christ Jesus." It 
is faith in this which gives strength to walk not 
in the fiesh, but in the Spirit. 

From that time, my whole life has been 
changed. Jesus, the Son of God, the Lamb of 
God, our Ransom, our Pattern, our Friend, He 
has redeemed me — I am His, and His cause is 
mine. The self-denial, which had been impos- 
sible as a sacrifice of expiation, became the joy of 
my life, as a sacrifice of thanksgiving. With 
the eye of Him who died for us — and dying, saved 
us — watching oin: lives, what is not possible ? I 
learned that before we can be servants of God, 
we must be made children of God. 

I 
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Since then, I have lost those restless yearnings 
for an earthly home. I have a home in heaven, 
and my Father has sent me hither, for a little 
while, to call more of his children to Him, and to 
minister to all who need :— thus joumeymg and 
singing as I go, I am hastening homeward. I am 
happy, and can rejoice heartily in the happiness 
of Nannerl and Beichardt. In the convent, as well 
as elsewhere, we can hear one another's hurdens, 
and so fulfil the law of Christ. 

And, perhaps, in this tumultuous world, it is well 
that there should he some set apart on high, so 
that the strife and eager chases of the present 
may soimd to them faint as those of the past, 
with no seasons but the seasons of heaven ; — ^like 
church-towers rising above the common homes of 
men, yet echoing with deep tones their joys and 
sorrows, and telling them, amidst their toils and 
pleasures, how the time is passing. 

Yet, if any ask my advice as to leading a reli- 
gious life, I usually say, " My child, in your home 
you are sure God has placed you. There He is 
sure to bless you. Be quite sure that He calls 
you away before you change. He knows what 
work to give His servants, and in good time He is 
sure to let them know." 

April 9th, 8. Gregory Nazianzen, Bishop and 

Doctor, 

I am just returned from a preaching tour 
amongst the villages of the forest, (anciently 
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called of Odin) with two choristers and a deacon, 
to celehrate the mass, and preach the Easter 
sermons. 

Much grieved at discovering in some of the 
peasants* houses, a superstitious reverence and 
fear of the old heathen gods (or demons) — the 
people in many places using Pagan charms and 
incantations against them, and even endeavour- 
ing to propitiate them with wheaten cakes and 
other offerings — I told them that either the old 
gods and goddesses were nothing , and therefore 
could do nothing either for or against them, or 
they were ^^rf«, and God was stronger than they; 
and that, when affrighted at night, or in lonely 
places, they should have recourse to prayer and 
to the sign of the holy Cross. Some places, 
where the apparitions and wicked demons seem 
to have heen more than commonly malignant, I 
purified and exorcised, sprinkling them with holy 
water. Nevertheless, in my sermons, and at all 
times, I told the people, that it is only sin which 
gives the Devil power over us, and that none but 
those whose hearts are turned to God, through 
hearty repentance, and true faith, are safe any- 
where. I mourn much that these things are 
not oftener proclaimed by our brethren; also, 
that they have given the peasants images of 
saints instead of their old gods — which they often 
confound, in their blindness, in a very profane 
manner. 

As we went on our way, I and my companions 
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made the woods resound, from time to tune, 
with psalms and holy hymns, thus lightening 
the way ; and thus also, towards nightfall, effec- 
tually keeping the powers of darkness avaunt, 
the deacon Theodore being of somewhat a fear- 
some spirit. At other times, I meditated on 
some holy text, the theme of my next day's dis- 
course, refreshing myself with the living bread 
wherewith I afterwards fed the people. At 
night, we cut down branches from the trees, and 
made palisades around our beasts of burden, 
which carried the holy vessels and vestments, 
lighting watch-fires, also, to scare away wild beasts 
and other evil things. 

Once I awoke at dead of night, hearing a 
strange rustling amongst the fir-twigs which 
covered the ground, and a cracking of boughs, 
mingled with stifled, imearthly cries. Moreover, 
by the moonlight, which came down in strange 
and shifting patterns on the bare trunks, and on 
the ground, I perceived some dark object flitting 
rapidly away amongst the distant pine-stems. 
Whereat I arose, and, stirring the watch-fires, 
commenced singing the fourth Psalm in a loud 
voice. "When I had concluded the last verse, 
crossing myself on brow and breast, I laid me 
down in peace and slept. 

In -the morning, our best ass was gone. With- 
out it we could scarcely proceed, the other beasts 
being slow-paced and old ; yet without it we feared 
to return, the creature being a favourite with our 
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lord the Abbot. Wherefore, kneeling down, we 
laid our trouble before God, pleading that it was 
His errand on which we were journeying, and 
telling Him of our sore need; — our lord the Abbot 
being withal a man of a hasty spirit. How marvel- 
lously He heard the prayers of His ser>'ants, the 
sequel will show. 

A few days thereafter, I preached in a certain 
village, on the commandments, dwelling amongst 
the rest on the sin of theft. Great power was 
present to smite the consciences of the hearers. 
Many wept, and before the close of my sermon, 
one came forth, and before them all cried out, 
** Lay on me what penance you wiU. It is I who 
stole the Abbot's ass." 

The whole assembly were greatly moved, and 
would have fallen on the thief, but hastily descend- 
ing from the pulpit, I went to him, and as he 
knelt before me, I said : — 

" Thou seest, my son, that the eyes of the Lord 
are in every place, seeing in the darkness of the 
pine-forest at midnight, as in the assembly at mid- 
day. Thou canst not fly from Him, for He is every- 
where ; thou needest not fly from Him, for He is 
ready to forgive. It is because thou hast not 
known His grace, that thou hast despised His law. 
But if now thou repentest, and with thine heart 
believest, I, although a sinner as thou art, absolve 
thee from thy sin." He had been a very fierce 
robber, the terror of the neighbourhood. 

After the service, he brought the ass to the door. 
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As I left the place, the people thronged around 
us to seek my blessing ; and lifting up my hands 
I blessed them, many weeping and kissing my 
hands. But I turned and said, " Mourn not, my 
brethren, that ye see me no more, but look, I 
pray you, to Him whose anns were stretched out 
on the cross to save you — whose hands are lifted 
up always to bless you. Look to Him!" 

The robber went forth with us, although the 
deacon Theodore much misliked his company. 
He spoke not a word for many miles, walking, 
with head bowed down, at my ass's head. 

At last, as it grew dusk and we were entering on 
a thick part of the Odenwald, said to be infested 
with plunderers. Brother Theodore came to my 
side and whispered — 

"Were it not better to send this man away? 
He may have too many friends here." 

But I answered, in the words of the wise king, 
" The hearts of men are as the rivers of water ; He 
turneth them whithersoever He will. Let us not 
hinder His work on this poor soul." 

At length the shadows fell around us, and, com- 
ing to a glade of the forest, we alighted for our 
night's encampment. The robber continued with 
us, serving us much in hewing branches and 
lighting oiu* fires, he being more skilled in such 
work than we. 

After offering our vesper prayer and hymn, I laid 
down to sleep, none making me afraid. 

The robber sate watching the fires — whilst 
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Bi'other Theodore lay, with half-closed eyes, 
watching him. But the peace of God kept my 
heart, and I slept soundly. 

About midnight I awoke, startled by the crack- 
ling of the watch-fires. The robber sate close to my 
head, stirring one of the fires with a huge pine-log. 
I arose, and seated myself opposite to him. 

" Father," he said, leaning on the log, his dark 
strong features glowing in the red light, " thou 
art a man of peace, but thou hast courage; 
knowest thou who I am ?" 

" I know, my son,'* I replied, ** that thou hast 
been a great sinner ; but I trust One stronger than 
thou is melting thy heart." 

" I am he whom the peasants call Otho, the 
Thimderbolt," he said. " My name has been a 
terror to thousands, yet thou fearest me not. I 
have many bold followers in this forest ; if I were 
to give one of my gathering-cries, in half-an-hour 
you would see fifty men aroimd these fires." 

" The name of the Lord," I said, ** is more terrible 
than yours, my son ; but to those who trust in it, 
it is a strong tower : the righteous runneth into 
it and is safe. The voice of the Lord is stronger 
than yoinrs ; and legions of His angels encamp 
around those that fear Him. I have not much 
courage, but I have faith, which is stronger." 

" I know it, father," he replied ; " I, too, know 
that the voice of God is strong, for if has made 
my heart tremble like a reed. He is mighty, and 
He is against me, for I have sinned.** 
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" Nay, He is for you," I said, " for he came to 
save the sinner." 

Then he unfolded to me the terrihle story of 
his life of violence, and I unfolded to him the 
good tidings. 

It was a strange chapel — the wind roaring in 
the tops of the pine-trees, and driving the clouds 
over-head; and a strange audience — the wolves 
howling around the fires — the chief of a rohher 
hand ; hut are not all places holy for holy words ? 

And the heart which had never quailed hefore 
man, hut had quivered in the grasp of the Al- 
mighty, melted as a child's at the stoiy of the 
love and sacrifice of Jesus. 

"Father!" he said, "can you admit one like 
me within your holy walls? the meanest office 
would be welcome to me — ^the meaner the fitter 
for me, if only I might work for the poor I have 
robbed." 

" Nay," I said, " go and tell thy companions 
what great things the Lord hath done for thee. 
Mayhap they, too, will repent and believe." 

" I will return," he said, bitterly, " if you will 
not receive me, but it is scarcely possible for one 
like me to lead an honest life amongst those who 
have known me. They would say, the old wolf 
has clothed himself in sheepskin, but he shall 
not deceive us by that." 

" Go, then," I said, " and seek to restore your 
comrades, and afterwards repair to Marienthal : 
there ye shaU all find an asylum and a sanctuary.** 
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Before the morning broke he was gone. 

The sun arose, throwing slanting rays up across 
the pine-stems, the birds awoke and sang, and 
the leaves trembled and glittered with the drops 
of dew, — and we went on our way rejoicing: for, 
that night, had not, the day-spring from on high 
arisen on one who sate in darkness and the shadow 
of death ? 

Otho the Thunderbolt, and three of his com- 
panions, are now inmates of oiu* abbey. We think 
it best to employ them as much as possible. They 
therefore fell our fire- wood, draw oiu* water, keep 
our cattle, and help to clear more of the forest 
for tillage. The rest of their time they spend in 
learning and reciting psalms and litanies, and in 
listening to our solemn services. Otho, moreover, 
contrives to find leisure to weave mats and nets, 
the price of which he lays up for future restitution. 

This event has greatly strengthened those 
amongst us who are truly seeking to lead a 
religious life, and has urged us afresh to prayer. 
But some, alas! continue idle and vain, caring 
for none of these things, — ^for here, as elsewhere, 
our Lord and the devil have both their disciples. 

June 7th. — Vigil of the Nativity of St, John the 

Baptist. 

We have entertained an angel since last I wrote. 
The holy Abbot Bernard, of Clairvaux, has stayed 
with us a day and a night— ever memorable at 
Marienthal. He came to preach the Crusade. 
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It is marvellous into what a ferment his coming 
has thrown the whole of Germany. People flocked 
from the towns and villages to meet him, hringing 
with them the sick on litters, that he might heal 
them with his touch — those esteeming themselves 
hlessed who could kiss his hands. The churches 
were filled, and even the chiu'chyards, when he 
preached, and men have taken the cross hy him- 
dreds. At Marienthal the peasants wept and 
sohbed at his sermon, although they could not 
understand a word he said — at which I marvelled 
greatly. 

Scarcely could they have received the Lord 
Christ himself with more devoted reverence: 
indeed I wonder much that they should pay such 
homage to the words of his servant, and so little 
to His own. I fear for them lest they be honour- 
ing the voice more than the words. Yet truly he 
is a man of a noble presence, and of a very lowly 
mind. 

In the pulpit his eyes flash like flame, but in 
the confessional they are soft as any dove's. His 
stature is low, but his brow and bearing are so calm, 
and so full of gentle command, that the proudest 
bow naturally before him, — not thinking of re- 
fusing what he never thinks of demanding. He 
seems worn out by the fervoin: of his piety and 
the severity of his life ; yet the ardoiu* which is 
wasting his frame, is mild as the first sunshine of 
May to all else. At the Abbot's table, more than 
once, I heard him laugh joyously as a child. 
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Nevertheless, there is something in him I would 
shrink from encountering as a foe. 

When one of us remarked on the austerities 
which had so emaciated him, he said : 

" The cross of Christ is such a hurden as wings 
are to a bird — bearing it aloft."* 

To us he spoke as St. Paul might of the in- 
ward conflict, and the inward strength, the grace of 
God and the Reconciliation wrought by Christ. 
" Blessed," he says, " are those to whom God has 
taught the meaning of the words, *Ye are my 
friends ; whatsoever I have heard of my Father, I 
have made known unto you.'" 

In the Abbey he left behind him a holy calm. 
We felt that the place was holy groimd, because 
He who dwelleth in His saints had been there. 

He gave a lamentable account of the world and 
the church ; — bishops and priests buying and sell- 
ing holy things, Christian princes fighting one 
another, — and meantime the Turk ruling in the 
Holy Land, and the heretics — Cathari, Paulicians 
and Manichees — ^poisoning the wells of Christian 
life within the camp. 

There are many of these heretics, he says, on 
the Ehine, and in Bohemia, and the South of 
France, who deny the Divine authority of the 
sacred priesthood, and mock at the holy sacraments, 
mimicking them in their secret assemblies, — all 
the more dangerous, the holy Abbot says, because 
of the blameless moral lives of many of them, 

* See St Bernard's Letters. 
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and their upholding their errors from the H0I7 
Scriptures, which they know and pervert in a 
wonderful manner. Yet is he averse from killing 
them, having compassion on their lost souls, and 
dreading the effect of public executions in spread- 
ing their madness, and giving notoriety to their 
errors. 

He is also very earnest against the recent 
slaughter of the Jews on the banks of the Bhine, 
which some have rashly styled a " crusade," saying, 
that the true weapons wherewith to conquer them 
are the Word of God and prayer. Many have already 
been converted by these means. 

Note. — Why not the same for the Tinrks ? They 
are, however, without question, very wicked and 
obstinate infidels, and have no right to the Holy 
Land. 

Two of the companions of Otho the Thimder- 
bolt were very urgent to be suffered to take the 
cross, and return with the venerable Abbot, who 
seemed nowise unwilling to receive them, " deem- 
ing," he said, " such an enterprise doubly bene- 
ficial, since their departure would be as welcome 
to their friends as their presence to those they 
went to assist."* But I ventured strenuously to 
oppose their design, fearing that to minds so re- 
cently enlightened, the distinction between spoil- 
ing the Turks for Christ's sake, and plundering 
the Germans for their own, might not be so clear 
as could be wished. The holy Bernard deigned 
to be guided by my remonstrances. 

* See St Bernard to the Templars. 
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Note, — It is a pity that the holy Abbot should 
adhere to the novel rule of the Cistertians; but 
he is, notwithstanding, doubtless a man of God. 
Indeed, had it not been for our conviction of his 
especial sanctity, we certainly could not have re- 
ceived one of that rule at our Abbey.* 

July ^Qth.SS. Peter and Paul, 

I have done a deed this week, whether good or 
evil I shall know hereafter, but otherwise I could 
not do. 

When I went to Magdalis' cottage this morning, 
I found her wringing her hands and weepmg 
bitterly, the room unswept and in disorder, and 
Karl standing with folded arms before the fii^e, 
looking very sullen and determined. 

" What is the matter?" I exclaimed; " what has 
happened ?" 

" Nothing," replied Karl gruffly, " but that my 
mother does not want to spare me to be a soldier 
of the Holy Cross.'* 

"Nothing!" sobbed poor Magdalis; "will 
Father Bartholomew call that nothing ! — ^for an. 
only son to leave his widowed mother to the 
mercy of strangers, that he may go and be killed 
amongst the heathen Turks and Jews ?" 

I could not altogether approve of Mother Mag- 

* The quarrels "between rival monastic orders sometimes ran 
TBry high. The Cluniac monks refused the rites of hospitality to 
the Cistertians, and the compliment was returned, fdthough the 
two heads of the orders seem to have been far more forbearing, — 
the Venerahle Peter and St. Bernard having been, personally, 
cordial Mends. 
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daliB* view of the Holy Wars, but neither did I 
feel sure of the genuineness of my foster brother's 
vocation to fight in them. He is at best but a 
wilful lad, although sound at the core, and for 
some months he had been growing weary of the 
monotonous toil of his peasant life. Wherefore I 
represented to him that the call must, be very 
strong which could make it a duty for him to 
desert his mother, and asked him, since the re- 
demption of the Holy Land lay so very near his 
heart, when this loud call from heaven had been 
vouchsafed him. 

He looked puzzled for an instant; then, draw- 
ing his hand impatiently through his long brown 
hair, he said — 

"You know well I am no scholar : about calls 
and vocations I understand very little; but this 
I know, half the next village are going to Pales- 
tine, and the lord of Erbach-Erbach has pro- 
mised to make me his armour-bearer if I will go. 
And how expect a young fellow like me to toil 
away his youth in earning a scanty pittance of 
daily bread, when he has the chance of seeing the 
world, and coming back rich enough to be head- 
peasant of the district in a few years ? " 

" How many came back from the last crusade ?" 
moaned Magdalis. "Ask the old men of the 
village that !— and who would not rather be a serf 
of the good monks of Marienthal, than a retainer 
of the proud lords of Erbach ? And Nannerl, too, 
how she will grieve, — and poor little Gretchen!" 
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" Gretchen will not care,** said the young 
man, colouring. " Gretchen's grandfather was 
a merchant of one of the free imperial cities, 
and she says she will never wed a serf of the 
sou." 

"What does it matter what that silly child 
says?*' said Magdalis, half petulantly; ** you will 
be killed, and then she will be as sorry as any of 
us, poor vain wench !" 

Karl's lip curled, but he did not look altogether 
displeased. 

" The War of the Cross is a Holy War," he 
said, " and if I die, mother, you will know that I 
am safe, and Father Eudolph, who preached the 
Crusade on the Ehine, says one wound from the 
Turk is worth fifty paternosters.'* 

Magdalis was too wretched to controvert either 
his theology or his purpose ; but as I looked at his 
manly form, and his bold, bright eye, I felt still 
more doubtful as to his heavenly vocation to the 
Cross, and I said, " Well, I would not interfere 
with a pious vow, Karl, but I came to tell you 
that the old Abbey huntsman died last week, and 
I thought you might have filled his place, as you 
are a famous marksman." 

Karl turned suddenly to me. 

"WeU, Father Bartholomew," he said, after a 
short pause, " I am no scholar, and, as I said, know 
little of calls and vocations; — after all, it might 
be a mistake ; — could you really get me appointed 
Abbey huntsman — and made free ?'* 
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" I might try, Karl," I said, " but far be it from 
me to tempt you to resist a call from heaven, or 
to neglect a sacred vow." 

Karl rubbed his forehead and looked up and 
down, half puzzled, and half convicted; at length 
he stammered — 

'* I am a poor unlettered man ; I do not loiow 
that it was exactly a vow, Father Bartholomew : 
and even if it were, could you not perhaps manage 
that for me too ?'* 

I could not help smiling as I shook his hand 
and took leave. 

In a few weeks Gretchen is to be married to 
the Abbey huntsman. The saints intercede for 
me if I have done wrong ! After all, Karl will be 
in the service of the church. 

And I sometimes wonder if the Saviour cares 
as much for His deserted sepulchre as so many 
now do. 

Are not his living habitations far better? 

" The poor ye have always with you.'* 

" In that ye did it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye did it unto Me." 

And St. Paul writes to each one of the faithful : 
** Know ye not that your bodies are the temples 
of the Holy Ghost ?" 

Why then travel so far to the site of an over- 
thrown temple and an empty tomb ? 

" He is not there — He is risen." 

He is not there only, for where two or three 
are in His name, there is He. 
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St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Thomas, St. Bartholomew 

and all the holy Apostles and Evangelists ; 
St. Stephen, St. Clement, St. Pothinus with thy 

companions ; 

St. Ireneeus with thy companions ; 

St. Sehastian, St. Laurence, and all the holy 

Martyrs ; 
St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, St. Gregory, and all 

the holy Doctors, 
All the holy Pontiffs, 
All the holy Monks and Hermits, 
All the holy Virgins and Widows, 
Omnes sancti and sanctse Dei, 
Orate pro me, 
if I have erred. 

July lOth, 

On the eve of the Feast of the Transfiguration, a 
strange monk begged admittance into our Abbey. 
He bore letters of recommendation from the 
venerable Peter, Abbot of Clugni, and we received 
him gladly. 

He is a noticeable man, tall, with a complexion 
that tells of a southern sun ; his eyes are very 
dark and piercing, — they seem always still, and 
yet, whenever you look at him, they are fixed on 
you. His bearing is more that of a soldier tlian 
of a monk — and of a soldier more used to com- 
mand than to obey ; yet is he wonderfully lowly 
and submissive, and ready to perform the most 
sen^ile oiBfices if directed by his superiors. He 

E 
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calls himself Conrad. He says little, perhaps 
hecause he speaks German with a slight lisp, and 
with difficulty, nevertheless not as if his throat 
were sewn up like a Frenchman's, but with a 
manly force. He also talks Latin, so that I under- 
stand him easily, although Brother Lupacius 
avers that his idiom is not that of the ancient 
Bomans : no reproach, I trow, to a Christian man. 

In no language, however, does he say much, 
his thoughts seeming for the most part turned 
inward, and not happy, although he has a singular 
way of seeing everything whilst apparently looking 
at nothing. 

Most of us stand rather in awe of him, but the 
strange, taciturn man, attaches me to him ; also, 
he seemeth not to mislike my company. 

August 13tA. 

A company of Lombard merchants has been 
here to-day with silks from Greece and ABia, and 
other curious eastern wares. 

The Abbot bought some beautiful rare stones, 
to ornament withal a copy of the missal which 
Brother Theodore, a curious man in all arts 
and handicrafts, has lately illuminated. 

Also some of the brotherhood purchased 
several ells of fine stuff for their hoods and scapu- 
laries. I marvelled to see how curious they were 
in their choice,* running the cloth through their 

• See Neander's Life of St. ^Bernard, p. 81, Miss Wrench's 
translation. 
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fingers — ^holding it up to the light — disposing 
it around them in cunning folds — and discussing 
its merits with the dealers and with one another, 
as eagerly as if it had heen an article of the faith. 
Scarce could any lady at the court of my lord of 
Erhach have been more dainty. Methinks if this 
had been our object we might have found a more 
gallant costume. 

Brother Conrad held himself apart the while, 
and once or twice 1 saw a smile pass across his 
face — but not of mere amusement. 

The merchants spoke of a wonderfully mag- 
nificent Christian kingdom amongst the wilds 
of Asia. From their description, Brother Lu- 
pacius, who studied at Paris, concludes it to be 
somewhere near the garden of Eden, — but many 
of us think this a rash and profane speculation, 
deeming that the garden has been taken up into 
heaven. 

The emperor of this country styles himself 
Prester, or Priest, John, although he has princes 
and kings amongst his servitors, himself preferring 
the title of priest, as at once more lowly and more 
lofty — a singular mark of enlightenment in a 
barbarous man. 

Note, — The merchants seem to understand 
rightly the controversy between us, the old Bene- 
dictines, and the Cistertians, speaking evil of 
these last, as sanctimoniously austere, and ill 
patrons of commerce and the arts. 
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August ^^th, — St. Bartholomew. Holy Patron^ pray 

for me! 

Our bees have prospered well this year, yielding 
a goodly store of honey and meat. 

Monday. 

Brother Conrad is foot-sore and ill from his 
journey. It was very long, and he seems un- 
used to foot-travelling. Nevertheless, he will not 
consent in anywise to relax the severity of his 
abstinences. 

This evening, I went to his cell with a healing 
decoction of herbs, which hath proved of mar- 
vellous virtue amongst the peasantry. As he did 
not answer my signal, I gently opened the door. 
He was kneeling on the floor, fervently grasping 
an iron crucifix to his breast. As I entered, he 
arose, and hastily threw his mantle around his 
shoulders, but I could see they were bleeding from 
the use of the discipline. He asked, rather 
haughtily, what I wanted. I prayed him to let 
me bathe his feet. He refused my assistance, 
courteously, yet so that I could not press it. 
As I left the cell, he took my hand and pressed 
it to his lips, saying, " Brother, thou hast a good 
and innocent heart — pray for me." 

I fear he has committed some great sin. 

Thursday. 

All the village is in uproar about the foreign 
monk. Yesterday, as Brother Conrad was walk- 
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ing, he saw a stout peasant-carle beating one of 
Manuel Keichardt's boys, for laming his mule by 
hard-riding. Without saying a word, Conrad 
threw back his cowl, girded up his garments, and 
beat the man. 

At this the peasants are enraged, calling him 
a foreign meddler, but Nannerl takes his part, as 
also all the children, to whom he is ever gentle. 
Nannerl's boy was, however, a mischievous and 
idle rogue (very unlike his mother), and had no 
right to the mule. Moreover, such interference 
comporteth not with the dignity of the religious 
habit. 

Our lord the Abbot, taking the matter into 
his consideration, has condemned our brother to 
penitence and the seclusion of his cell. Absti- 
nence, beyond what he already practises, is scarce 
possible. 

Saturday. 

Our lord the Abbot, after matins, enjoined on 
brother Conrad to ask forgiveness from the pea- 
sant-carle. 

His dark cheek flushed high : " I from a villain !" 
he murmured between his teeth. 

" On the obedience of a monk, I command you !'* 
said the Abbot rather fierily. 

Conrad bowed in acquiescence, went to the 
village, sought out the peasant, and made the 
required apology in my presence. 

The carle would have made him a present in 
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acknowledgment of the condescension, but he 
would not accept it. 

" The slave deserved the chastisement," he said 
to me, as we returned. 

" The obedience of a monk includes submission 
in will as well as in act," I suggested. 

" I know it," he replied ; " I submit." 

** The commandment of oiu* Lord Jesus," I re- 
joined, "reaches the heart as well as the will; 
He said, * Love your enemies.' " 

He looked down, and spoke no more until we 
reached the convent ; but in the evening, he came 
to my cell, and said — 

" You are no hypocrite. Do you m^an that 
it is possible, from the heart, to love those who 
have hated, wronged, and meanly slandered us 
— ^not only to forbear taking vengeance, but to 
love ?" 

*• Jesus said of his murderers, * Father, forgive 
them;' and thousands of them were forgiven, and 
are now amongst the blessed company of his 
redeemed." 

" He was God," said Conrad ; ** I am a man, 
and a sinner." 

" Have you then, yourself, nothing that you 
need to be forgiven ?" 

He looked at me earnestly and sadly. " I un- 
derstand you," he said, bitterly, " we must forgive, 
that we may be foi^ven. It is hard to do it, but 
not to do it is hell." 

" Nay," I replied, " we must forgive, because we 
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are forgiven. We must love, because we have 
been so loved." 

But he seemed to have fallen again into his 
self-enclosed state, and hastily taking his lamp, 
he left my cell. 

WediMsday, 

Brother Conrad seems to have been easier in 
mind lately, having been actively employed. 

He had observed, that we had to draw all our 
water for the household, the cattle, and the 
garden, from the stream at the bottom of the 
valley, which is nearly a quarter of a mile off. 
He asked why we did not dig a well. The Abbot 
assigned the labour, and the uncertainty of finding 
water, as the reason. 

" If I am permitted," he replied, " I will engage 
to accomplish it in a week, with one labourer.** 

Most of us deemed this an idle boast, but Otho 
the Thunderbolt had confidence in the stranger, 
and freely offered to assist him. 

They accordingly set about it at once. In a 
few days the water came gushing out of the ex- 
cavation. Otho wondered at the sagacity with 
which he had fixed on the spot. 

" I have been many years in the East, where 
water is scarce,*' he said in explanation. I sup- 
pose he was with the Crusading army. 

He has also shown us some new agricultural 
implements, used, he says, among the Proven9als, 
and in Languedoc, a people marvellously skilled 
in all sorts of arts and handicrafts. 
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Friday, 

To-day a horse was brought to the Abbey for 
sale. The creature was beautiful, but withal so 
wicked and ill-natured, that several of our best 
riders (and I grieve to say, there are more among 
us than befits a company of sober and peaceful 
world-renouncing men, who are skilled in the 
manege of chargers) were thrown violently to the 
groimd. 

The horse was about to be sent back, when 
Conrad, who had been watching us apart, oflfered 
to mount him. 

First whispering m the animal's ear, he sprang 
on his back, and rode him round the court and 
whithersoever he would, guiding him like a lady's 
palfrey. 

When he dismoimted, we all crowded round 
him, marvelling at his skill. But he said care- 
lessly, ** I learned it from the Arabs. There are 
many among them who ride far better;" then dis- 
engaging himself from us, he retired to his cell. 

Brother Conrad puzzles us all sorely. Some of 
the brethren fear he may have been a follower 
of Mahoimd, for he spoke in some heathenish 
jargon to one of the Italian merchants, of which 
none of us could understand a syllable. And as 
Brother Lupacius saith, what could he mean by 
" learning frpm the Arabs ?" how can one learn 
anything Christian from an Arab ? 

Yet I feel a strange liking for him ; to me he 
is always gentle and friendly. Only sometimes 
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I fear he may have mistaken his vocation. Natures 
energetic as his, and accustomed to action, will 
scarce find scope or employment in the dead 
cahn of our life. 

December. 

The whole Abhey has been in a tumult for 
some weeks. The sub-prior is dead, and we have 
been engaged in electing a successor. 

He lay sick for many weeks, being well stricken 
in years. During his illness, there was much 
plotting and conferring in the convent; four of 
the elder monks gathering groups of two or three 
at a time around them, in comers, at our hours 
of recreation, and talking earnestly in a low 
voice. 

These monks were very courteous to one 
another, yet if one of them saw another thus 
engaged in converse, he would join the group, 
which was sure soon afterwards to disperse. 

These same monks were very tender in watch- 
ing the S3rmptoms of the sub-prior's malady. 

Also, the office-bearers have been marvellously 
diligent in their business of late — increasing 
notably the while in courtesy to all. 

At length the sub-prior died and was buried. 

For some days, the whole brotherhood stepped 
more softly, and spoke with subdued voices. I 
mourned the old man from my heart, for to me 
he had been as a father, and he had many strange 
tales of the olden times. Yet were his last years 
so quiet and noiseless — ^his voice has so gradually 
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become hushed among us — that it scarcely 
makes a silence, now that it has ceased. May he 
rest in peace ! many masses will I offer for his 
soul. 

We met in the chapter -house, and after 
solemnly chanting the Veni Creator Spirittut, the 
lots were cast. 

To the siuprise of us all, the lot fell on Brother 
Conrad, hut he was not to be found. 

Whilst some of the younger brethren went in 
search of him, the rest began to whisper together. 
At first, the four elder monks, whom I have men- 
tioned, seemed relieved to find that neither of the 
four besides themselves was chosen ; but, as 
brother Conrad's absence was prolonged, they 
drew together, and conferred in angry whispers. 
"An intruder!" — "a foreigner!'* — "a foundling 
of the gallows!" — "an Arabian magician!" and 
many other rash words, dropped from them. 

The good men suffered the heat of argument 
to carry them away ; and, ere long, the whispered 
murmurs rose into loud debate, and the debate 
into a tempest of wrathful words ; and so eager 
and passionate was the discussion, that Brother 
Conrad stood five minutes amongst them before 
they perceived him. 

At length, our lord the Abbot arose, and after 
gesticulating some little time in vain, he suc- 
ceeded in imposing silence. 

Still, however, there continued a low grumble 
of discontent, as the echo of thunder among 
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the hills when a storm is gone, and we wonder 
whether it will return. 

"Brethren!" said the Ahbot, "behold him 
whom you have chosen to succeed our venerable 
sub-prior. May the choice be blest !" 

But many of the brethren glared angrily on 
Brother Conrad, and the storm was beginning to 
rise again. 

Brother Conrad stood with his arms folded on his 
breast, calmly awaiting a pause, with that peculiar 
smile on his lips which I have observed before, 
imtil the Abbot was obliged again to interpose : — 

" Brethren," he said, " are we not a sacred 
council of priests, guided by the Spirit of the 
Highest ? Behold the man of your choice." 

Then there ensued a sullen calm, and Conrad's 
voice was heard. 

" I came not hither," he said, " holy father, to 
rule monks, but to save my soul ; let the holy 
brotherhood choose some fitter man." 

We were accustomed to this formula of humility 
in the newly-elected ; but to our surprise Brother 
Conrad persisted in his refusal, and was . not by 
any means to be moved from it. 

We accordingly proceeded again to the election, 
and this time the choice fell on one of the four 
elder monks. 

With this, the assembly was obliged to be con- 
tent. The new sub-prior has been solemnly in- 
stalled, and Brother Conrad is honoured in the 
convent as a model of humility. 
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On the next morning, as Brother Conrad and I 
were journeying together to administer the Sacra- 
ment to a sick man, I said, " I rejoice to see that 
your heart is not set on seeking great things for 
yourself." 

He laughed, and replied, " I do not understand 
the monks, nor they me. If I had desired the 
greatness of this world, I would not have sought 
it in an obscure monastery of the north. I have 
commanded thousands of soldiers, and to me it 
is no pojjkt of ambition to rule a few monks. 
I came hither to fly the world, not to seek it. I 
came hither to live in quiet, and to save my soul." 

Brother Conrad is right, and I love him for his 
honest words; nevertheless, I marvel that he 
should speak so slightingly of our venerable Abbey 
— chartered as it is by the Emperor, containing the 
sacred relics of a supreme Pontiff — our Blessed 
Lady herself having marked out the site in a 
vision, our founder being in the calendar, and our 
Abbot ranking next the mitred Abbots and the 
episcopal throne. He can scarcely be informed of 
this, or he would never have used words so sin- 
gularly inappropriate, as an " obscure monastery,'* 
or " a few monks. " Not that I am proud of these 
privileges : no ! holy Benedict knows that we are 
nothing but a company of poor and humble priests 
^the servants of the servants of God. 

Janiiary 26tA. — St, Polycarp, Bishop and Martyr, 
A post arrived to-day, with messages and letters 
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for our lord the Abbot, and a letter, sealed with a 
noble escutcheon, for brother Conrad. The mes- 
senger brings sad tidings of the apostacy of some 
of Bishop Otho of Bamberg's new converts, in 
Pomerania, and the sufferings of others. Hear- 
ing and reading of such things, how it shames 
my languid and lukewarm heart ! Thou art the 
same to us as to them ; oh, make us the same to 
Thee! 

I took the letter to Brother Conrad in his cell. 
On receiving it his hands trembled, and his face 
turned livid in its paleness. When he had read 
it, he tore it passionately in twain, murmuring : 
"The curse of God — " then suddenly checking 
himself, he said to me, " Leave me, Brother Bar- 
tholomew, you can do me no good now." I had 
no choice but to leave the cell, for so stem was 
his countenance that I deemed it folly to resist 
his will. 

January SOtTi. 

For these many days none of us have seen 
Brother Conrad. He refuseth meat, and denieth 
entry to all. 

February 1st. — St, Ignatius ^ Bishop and Martyr, 

To-day, I knocked at the door of Brother Con- 
rad's cell ; receiving no answer, I at length ven- 
.tured to enter unbidden. 

He sate on his bed with his eyes bent on the 
ground. His crucifix lay on his knees ; his face 
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was pale and drawn, as that of a man who had 
passed through some great agony of bodily pain ; 
but it was perfectly calm, and so was his voice 
when he addressed me, saying, 

•* Wherefore do you come here ? you can do me 
no good." 

But I seated myself beside him and said, " Bro- 
ther, I came to read you some of the words of 
peace, fearing that you have suffered." 

He did not reply, nor did his features relax ; 
but he bowed his head, and receiving no further 
encouragement, I opened the Psalter at the 32nd 
Psalm. 

"Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is covered. Blessed is the man unto 
whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, and in 
whose spirit there is no guile." 

" Do you come hither to torment me before the 
time ?" he exclaimed, looking sternly and abruptly 
at me : "In my spirit there is guile. My trans- 
gression can never be forgiven, nor my sin co- 
vered. The words of peace are very swords to me, 
for I cannot repent. Those who forgive not shall 
never be forgiven, and I cannot forgive !" 

I was silent, and after a few moments he pro* 
ceeded : 

"Listen, if you will, to my wrong. I have 
told it to none beside. I had broad lands in 
Arragon, and castles. I loved, and believed my- 
self beloved, and was betrothed. In an evil day, 
I took the Cross ; she decked me with her colours 
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when I went, and I bore them triumphantly 
through the thick of many battles. I returned. 
Came with my retainers to my father's casUe. 
There was feasting there : she, my bride, was there, 
and my younger brother, a scribe, a lawj'er, a man 
of smooth words and a comely face, whom I had 
cherished as my own son, for we were orphans, 
— she was there, his wife ! My lands and castles 
were my own, and the king was my friend; but 
what were they or he to me? they could not 
restore her to me, or to the truth and beauty of 
soul with which I had clothed her. I left my 
country in disguise, and came hither a monk, 
resigning my titles and estates to them. They 
took advantage of my absence to slander me 
to my king; he trusted me, and revealed their 
treachery. There is the letter they have sent me, 
thanking me for my generosity, and begging me 
formally to transfer all my hereditary rights, — 
and she has signed it. That is all my story. I have 
done what I can — I have sent them what they 
asked for. I will not curse either of them — ^but 
God, you say, exacts more. I have tried, but I can- 
not forgive. You can do me no good — I am lost." 

He said these words with the calm of fixed 
conviction, as one to whom the terrible thought 
was no strange or doubtful thing, but ascertained 
and familiar. But I could not withhold my tears. 

When I could speak again composedly, I took 
the crucifix fi-om his knees, and said, "Brother, 
whose image is this ?** 
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"I know what you would say,'* he answered, 
" hut it is in vain. He is God. His heart was 
tender and compassionate, mine is hard : it has 
heen frozen hard in its own tears. He forgave, 
hut I hate. I sin even as I speak, and cannot 
repent. I do not murmur against God. He is 
just. I am lost — and I deserve it!" 

There was such intense and fixed anguish in 
the slow calmness with which he uttered these 
words, that I felt any words of mine were power- 
less; and kneeling down, I called at first in 
silence, and then aloud, on Him who delighteth 
in mercy. 

What I said, I do not exactly rememher ; I re- 
memher only that I poured out my whole heart 
hefore God, calling on Him who is so near to 
the hroken-hearted to have pity on my brother, — 
to heal the heart men had broken, and to bind up 
its wounds. I knew and felt that the Lord was 
near us — as near as when the sick and fearful 
touched the hem of his garment, and were healed, 
and the guilty outcast wept at His feet, and was 
forgiven — and as gracious. I was sure that He 
heard, and sure that he would keep his promise, 
and give what we asked. Before I rose, Conrad 
had simk on his knees beside me, and when I 
rose, he still remained kneeling. 

I waited some time : then placing the crucifix 
in his hands, I said, " It was for no light sin that 
the Son of God left his glory, and became obe- 
dient to a death such as this ; nor did He suffer 
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6uch things in vain. My brother, you are lost ; 
but the Lord Jesus came to seek the lost. You 
have mistaken the object of his coming altogether. 
He came not to judge, but to save. Look on 
Him your sins have pierced, and live." 

There was no tear in his eyes — no sign of emo- 
tion on his face ; but as I left the cell, he grasped 
my hand, and said, in a scarcely audible voice — 

"There is hope." 

Fehmary 4fA. 

This evening, Brother Conrad rejoined us at 
the reading of the Scriptures. We are reading 
through the Book of the Prophet Isaiah. The 
chapters read to-day were from lii. to Ivi. 

" Surely He hath borne our griefs, and carried 
our sorrows, yet we did esteem him stricken, 
smitten of God, and afflicted. 

** But he was wounded for our transgressions ; 
he was bruised for our iniquities ; the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon him, and with his 
stripes we are healed. 

" All we like sheep have gone astray ; we have 
turned every one to his own way, and the Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us all." 

And again — 

" Ho, every one that thirsteth ! come ye to the 
waters, and he that hath no money, come buy and 
eat ; yea, come buy wine and milk without money 
and without price.'* 

Methought the living words never brought to 
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at this as a desecration of holy things, hut Brother 
Conrad saith " It is hut laying them up in a safe 
place, imtil we want them, with a sure Keeper." 

He himself hath heen very husy of late copying 
manuscripts of the Holy Scriptures, a new occu- 
pation for him imtil within the last few months, 
he heing more used to handle the sword than the 
pen. At the first, his letters were very uncouth and 
unchristianlike, but he laughed at his mistakes 
until he conquered them, and now scarcely can 
Brother Theodore write more rapidly or in more 
beautiful and legible characters. He laboureth at 
it day and night, designing to sell these copies for 
the famishing peasants. Also the copying of the 
holy words nourisheth his own soul : so that, in 
watering, "he is watered also himself." 

It is piteous to see the poor starving people 
thronging the Abbey courts : mothers holding up 
their crying children, themselves complaining 
not, — old men tottering from feebleness, and stout 
youths from famine. We are expecting supplies 
from Bamberg. 

March, 

Brother Conrad seems daily to grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of the Scriptiu'es. To-day 
he said to me, after matins : 

" Once, looking on the height from which I 
had descended, I thought myself a man of marvel- 
lous humility, until looking up I saw how low my 
Saviour had to stoop to reach me. Now I can 
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never wonder enough at my pride and His grace. 
Some," he added, "paint humility with downcast 
eyes, looking as if she thought everyone was say- 
ing, * See how humble she is !' but true humility 
looks freely up to heaven, knowing what she is, and 
where; and then forgetting herself in thinking 
what God is." 

He is like one moving softly in the calm of a 
royal presence. Yet I sometimes tremble at his 
questions about our holy mother church and her 
doctrines. His mind is direct and simple as a 
child's ; and having caught the thread of a truth, 
he follows it on through the Scripture, without 
ever heeding what nets he may tread through, or 
what sacred enclosures he may trample down in 
his path. I fear whither this may lead him. 

This evening we had been sitting in the dusk, 
discoursing of the legends of the saints, and their 
appearing amongst us, — of the warrior St. James, 
— of him who was pierced through with many 
arrows, yet not slain, — of the virgin Margaret, 
daisy and pearl of Paradise, — of the lamb-like 
Agnes, her woes and her triumphs, — and of many 
others, knights and ladies of the court of heaven. 

Afterwards, when we were alone, he asked me — 

" Why pray to the saints when we may speak 
directly to God ?" 

I was somewhat startled at the abruptness of 
the question, but I said : 

" In our monastery we may all apply directly to 
our lord the Abbot, yet many choose rather to pre- 
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fer any suit through me, knowing that the Abbot 
has a favour unto me." 

" That may be," he replied, " but the Abbot is 
not our father, nor has he expressly commanded 
us to make known all our requests unto him." 

The saints, or He who sanctifieth them, pre- 
serve us from all rash speculations ! nevertheless, 
the growth and fervoiu: of Brother Conrad often 
shame my cold and slothful heart. I seem not 
to grow, and sometimes, in looking back to the 
early days of my Christian life, I am ready to cry, 
" Where is the blessedness I spake of then?" It 
seems to have faded away like a gleam at sunrise 
on a grey and rainy day. — Can it then be with us 
as with the Church ? Are the early days neces- 
sarily those of freshest love and purest zeal ? 

This would seem as if eternal life were doomed, 
like corruptible things, to decrepitude and decay. 
But no, it is not so. St. Paul speaks of growth — 
Conrad grows ; the fault is in me — my heart is so 
dead, my hope at times so feeble, and my prayers 
so mechanical : can I have mistaken my vocation I 



Rex tremendae Majestatis, 
Qui salvandoB salvas gratis, 
Salva me Fons pietatis. 
Recordare Jesu pie 
Quod sum causa tuae viaB, 
Ne me perdas ilia die. 
Queerens me sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti, crucem passus ; 
Tantus labor non sit cassus. 
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April l'3th. — St. Justin Martyr, 

Our supplies of com are arrived, and the vil- 
lagers come daily to the Abbey gates for their 
portion. It is blessed thus to be stewards of 
God's storehouses, to give his people meat in due 
season, though it be only meat for the body. 

April 23r6/. — St, George the Martyr, 

Yesterday a young Frenchman visited us from 
the University of Paris. We gave him a night's 
lodging, and he repaid us by proving various theo- 
logical and other theses. 

I marvelled at the readiness and skill with which 
he tossed the ball of argument, and caught it 
again more deftly than the expertest jongleur; 
but Brother Conrad sate silent and displeased — 
he affecteth not such juggler's play with truths. 

Many curious questions were, however, started 
by the learned student — as, "Whether angels could 
strictly be said to fly, seeing spirits have no place, 
whereas flying is motion, and motion change of 
place." 

"Why the nose was placed above, instead of 
below the mouth.*' 

" What God would have done if Adam had not 
listened to the seductions of our mother Eve, and 
eaten of the forbidden fruit?"* 

Whilst he was subtly debating this last point, 

• See Neander's St Bernard. 
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Brother Conrad suddenly rose, and confronting 
the stranger, said — 

** When a man is shipwrecked, it is no time to 
be discussing the conduct of the helmsman, or 
how the rope was manufactured which is thrown 
out to save him." 

The student was silenced for a moment, then 
he said — 

*• That, reverend sir, may admit of argument ; 
permit me to state the matter syllogistically." 

" I am no scholar,'* rejoined Conrad, " but this 
I know : when om* Lord shall come again, there is 
one question which will place us among the 
saved or the lost — * Do you know me as the Ke- 
deemer of your soul?' And if we can say Yes, 
all the wisdom of angels will be opened to us 
afterwards in His presence." 

The Frenchman was proceeding to debate the 
point, when our brother laid his hand gently on 
his arm, and said — 

"Young man, I think you are a disciple of 
Peter Abelard ; he is a great man, but our Lord 
Jesus Christ is infinitely greater. Eead His 
Word ; follow Him ; He can save you — ^Abelard 
cannot." 

The student coloured. 

" Master Peter has been foully slandered," he 
exclaimed, " but all admit his wisdom now. Who 
disputes his orthodoxy here ? " 

None of the brotherhood offered to enter the 
lists with so fierce and skilled a combatant, but 
Conrad said quietly — 
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" I slander none. I knew Abelard at Clugni ; 
he was a man of mighty intellectual power, and 
has, I trow, passed through hard conflicts. To 
his own Master he standeth or falleth : but I be- 
lieve his scholars trifle with truth as he would 
never have dared. There is nothing so far from 
the child-like heart to which God reveals his 
secrets, as the childish vanity of those who 
play with things before which the angels veil 
their faces. Beware, as you value your salvation, 
that whilst you are making confects and dainty 
dishes with the Bread of Life, your own soul do 
not starve." 

"A worthy man," whispered the student to 
brother Lupacius, when Conrad had left, "but 
lamentably behind the age." 

" You were hard on the stranger," I said to 
brother Conrad in the evening. 

" Was I ?" he said. " It makes me shudder to 
hear sentenced malefactors, such as we are, play- 
ing with the message of pardon and deliverance 
the Sovereign sends them at the cost of such 
anguish to the Deliverer. That man can never 
utter truth, who has never himself felt it unut- 
terable." 

June. 

It is long since I have handled the pen, having 
been laid on my bed by severe sickness. Even, 
now my hand trembleth, yet must I record my 
thanks to Him who has raised me from the gates 
of the grave. 

" The living, the living, he shall praise Thee, and 
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declare Thy truth." The famme was followed by 
a grievous plague. Want and hunger, and irre- 
gular feeding, have made fearful ravages amongst 
the peasantry. I, myself, with brother Conrad, 
closed the eyes of many who had been abandoned 
of their kindred ; not without hope for some, that 
their eyes would open one day to welcome the 
morning of the resurrection. 

Nannerl's youngest child died. How she' 
watched and tended it, never heeding herself! 

Brother Conrad sate with me day and night 
during my illness; and when I began to re- 
cover, he would read to me for hours together 
in the Sacred Scriptures. We seemed never to 
weary of the blessed words. To me they were 
as refreshing draughts. 

When I left my room for the first time, at the 
door I met Otho the robber. He seized my hands 
and pressed them to his lips. They say he had 
watched there morning, noon, and night, waiting 
to do any little service, and was not to be tempted 
from his post by entreaties or remonstrances. 

How could I have dreamed that Thou, O Lord, 
wouldst have called forth such streams for me 
from the rock ! 

They led me into the convent- garden. I sate 
for an hour or two there in the simshine. How 
the birds sang that day ! 

July Ist, 
Brother Conrad has taken my place in the 
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hospital — I his, by the bedside. He is wondrous 
grateful and patient. 

At times, with the fierceness of the fever, his 
mind wanders, and then he seems to dream him- 
self engaged in mortal combat, either with the 
infidels or other fiercer foes, even the spirits 
which believe and hate ; yet he seems scarcely 
ever to lose sight of Him who overcame by dying ; 
at some moments appearing to cling to Him as 
a drowning man to a plank. 

July 4ith, 

To-day, as I stood in the sick-room, just as the 
stars were going out in the grey of the morning, 
he spoke to me very feebly ; I went to his bed- 
side. 

" I have been lying awake lolig,** he said ; " I 
have had a fearftd conflict. I sank through an 
abyss — an abyss of darkness. My sins weighed 
me down and down through the bottomless depths. 
Beneath me was nothing ; everything I clung to 
melted away and sank down with me — the earth, 
the stars, all men, and all they have made. Below 
the abyss of darkness was an abyss of fire ; slow 
noiseless flames burned on and languished not ; 
the smoke of their torment went up for ever and 
ever. I could not speak ; there was no sound in 
the dead air, and still everything I grasped slipped 
from my touch, and I and they fell on together, 
noiselessly. I despaired utterly, yet, from, the 
depths of my sinking heart, I grasped Jesus." 
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" Then my hands clasped something which did 
not give way. It was the root of the tree on 
which He here our sins. It went below the 
depths of the fire, and was not consumed ; in the 
Universal Dissolution it stood firm, for it had 
foundations. It rested on God, and I rested on 
it, and as I clung to it, one drop of the precious 
blood fell on me — ^the blood of the Son of God ! 
The feyer was cooled — the fire was quenched — in 
the place of hell stood the opened sepulchre, and 
on it sate angels in white; in the place of the 
abyss of darkness, above me was an abyss of im- 
penetrable light. The angels floated away into 
the heavens, singing, ** He is not here ; He is 
risen." I looked after them, and when they were 
lost in the light, other voices joined them ; and 
in the distance, they sounded low and sweet as a 
voice from the depths of my own soul ; and they 
sang — 

** * There is joy in heaven ;' and, * He seeth of 
the travail of His soul, and is satisfied.' 

" So, with their songs in my ears, and my head 
on the foot of the cross — below me the empty 
tomb, — I fell asleep. Now, I have been lying 
awake long, wrapped in a sweet calm. It was a 
dream, Brother Bartholomew, but Hell, and the 
Cross, and the Eesurrection, are no dreams. I 
am awake, but the night is around me no more ; 
all is day — eternal, unutterably blessed day!" 

I knelt beside my brother's bed, and gave thanks 
in silence. Then I gave him some fresh fruit ; and 
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exhausted by the effort he had made, he slept 
again, and has scarce spoken since for this day. 

July Sth. 

This morning, as I watched beside him, he 
said, as if to himself, — 

"Yes; it is time! He has gone down to the 
depths for us, and is set on the heights for us. 
He that believeth hath everlasting Life ! I be- 
lieve ; therefore I live — live for ever a life of un- 
speakable, imdefiled, unfading joy. * They shall 
never perish.' * He that believeth not is con- 
demned already.' There is, then, no middle state 
between imperishable life and condemnation. Here 
we may pass from death imto life — there thei'e 
is a great gulf fixed which can not be crossed 
over. The fire of God's just wrath twice seen, — in 
the Cross, forsaking His own Son — and in Hell. 
His blood must be upon us either to cleanse or to 
condemn. Brother," he said, turning to me, 
" was the work of expiation finished on the 
Cross ?*' 

'* Unquestionably," I replied ; " having by Him- 
self purged our sins. He is seated as One rest- 
ing after a completed work, at the right hand of 
God." 

" Then !" he said, deliberately, fixing his pene- 
trating eyes on me, " there can be no purga- 
tory. The Cross is the only Purgatory! For 
those who believe in it, no second purgatory is 
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needed: for those who reject it, no second is 
possible, — there remaineth no further sacrifice 
for sms." 

I feared to engage him in debate just then, 
dreading reciu'rence of fever, but I conjured him 
to leave such dangerous speculations until his 
soundness of mind and body is restored. 

He smiled, but said no more, desiring me to 
read to him from the 10th chapter of St. John. 
When I had closed the book, he said — 

" He is the Door, as well as the Shepherd of 
the fold ; the Channel, as well as the Source of 
life. Then, it is the Lord who junites us to the 
Church, not the Church to the Lord. Where He 
is, the Church is; where He is not, there is 
nothing but death." 

I said, *' The Church is the steward of the 
manifold grace of God." 

" Yes !'* he replied, " and it is required of stew- 
ards that they be found faithful. K, therefore, the 
Church, priests, sacraments, saints, seek to come 
between us and our God, they at once hide the 
light and cease to shine. In eclipsing they are 
darkened." 

July Qth, 

To-morrow he is to leave the hospital for the 
first time. 

July 11th, 

Brother Conrad's first attendance at the offering 
of the adorable sacrifice since his illness. 
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It was a high festival, heing the day of the com- 
memoration of the Holy Benedict. " 

The silver and golden vessels of the altar were 
all imcovered; the church glittered and glowed 
with rich decorations and stained light. The 
choristers sang with voices like nightingales or 
angels. 

But in the afternoon, Conrad said — 

" How much of what we call church-music 
must he mere noise to heavenly beings ! — the 
melody in the heart failing." 

Again, he thinks that the sacrifice of the Cross 
being complete, it is mockery to profess to repeat 
it, and being Divine, none but God can offer it. 

Also, he deduces from the writings of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, that there are only two priesthoods 
in the Christian Church — the unchangeable priest- 
hood of Him who ha£h entered into the Holy 
Place by His own blood, there to make interces- 
sion for us; and the priesthood of the whole 
living Church, by virtue of her union with Him, 
set apart to offer spiritual sacrifices. 

July ^Oth, 

Brother Conrad seems to become confirmed in 
his new convictions. He hath a perilous way of 
tracing things out to their consequences, which I 
fear may lead him to consequences I shudder to 
think of. 

I never have felt tempted to this. 

I also believe in the perfect pardon obtained by 
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the perfect atonement ; but nevertheless, I thank- 
fully receive the absolution of the ambassadors of 
heaven. 

I also believe in the sufficiency of the One 
Mediator; but nevertheless, I am glad to avail 
myself of the intercession of the saints. 

I also believe in the High Priesthood of the 
Son of God, yet I dare not question the existence 
of a Levitical order in the Church. 

I conjure him not to speak openly of these things. 
He promises to do nothing rashly, but, saith he, 
** I dare not teach the smallest lie, since the truth 
is my life." 

Also he saith, " Eveiy truth taught me is a 
talent intrusted me, therewith to trade for the 
glory of my Lord. In hiding, I waste them." 

He says he believes some may cling so close to 
Christ, that all their errors lie dead and nugatory 
outside ; but nevertheless, he asserts that all 
which is not truth is falsehood, and all falsehood 
is pernicious — ^tending to lull the slumbering, 
and to harass the earnest ; that all which is not 
armour, is a weight burdening us and hinder- 
ing oiu* course ; that if Jesus Himself neutralises 
the poison for us, it is still poison when we pre- 
sent it to others. 

August IQth. — St. Laurence. 

Otho the robber is dead, having caught the 
fever from us. 

" Thou receivest sinners." 
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August ^Oth. 

Woe is me ! to what is my brother fallen ! 

A few weeks since he went to visit a sick man. 
The man had led a very abandoned life ; his heart 
seemed closed to all Brother Conrad's appeals ; but 
as he was leaving, the dying man called out to 
him, " Father, you are a holy man ; when you 
come to see me again, bring me the last sacra- 
ments of the Church ; and I will give you all the 
money I have left, to offer up masses for my 
soul," 

Conrad was shocked at the request, and going 
back to the bed, he said — 

** The pardons of God are free. They are to be 
had by those who want them for asking, but not 
for gold." 

And he refused to receive any money to pray 
his soul out of piu'gatory, even telling him that 
God offered us no choice besides heaven and hell, 
conjuring him with tears to accept the pardon so 
dearly bought and so freely given. 

But the man persisted, asking, with oaths, what 
priests were for, if not to save the souls of their 
flocks. 

And so, unshriven and unanointed, he died. 

At his death, the relations came to the Abbey 
and complained to oiu: lord the Abbot of Conrad's 
conduct. 

At first the Abbot, being a man of an easy tem- 
per (although fiery withal), would not believe the 

M 
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a dream — only, in the midst one form stands out 
real, as if I could touch it now — one brought 
there to be degraded, and cursed ; and yet with a 
coimtenanee as cahn and radiant as that of the 
martyr Stephen — ^when, looking up, he saw the 
gloiy of God, and Jesus at the right-hand of 
God. 

The service ceased; the lights were extin- 
guished one by one, and in the silence of the 
awe-stricken assembly, and through the arches of 
the lofty roof, echoed only from time to time the 
terrific words, "Anathema! anathema! anathema V* 

And the excommunicated heretic was led back 
to his cell. 

My brother^ — my brother Conrad — thou who 
wast my companion, mine equal, and mine own 
familiar friend ; we took sweet counsel together, 
and walked in the house of God as friends ! 

What if, whilst they were pealing anathemas, 
the Lord Jesus was whispering, " Come, thou 
blessed of my Father!" What if 

[Here occur an erasure and a blank in the 

manuscript.] 

Auffust \hth. 

Brother Conrad's cell was this morning foimd 
empty. 

We have searched for him everywhere, but in 
vain : we can discover no traces of him. 

In my heart I cannot help half rejoicing ; and 
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OTir lord the Abbot is, I tarow, not sorry ; yet to 
have lost thee, my brother, my son ! 



Fragments of Letters found amongst the Secret 
Papers of the Abbey of Marienthal, at its de- 
struction j during the Thirty Years' War, [Sup- 
posed never to have reached their destination.] 



In the name of Him who has ealled us from 
idols to serve Him, the living and true God— and 
to wait for His S.on from heaven— grace and 
peace ! 

I, Conrad, write these words luito thee, Bar- 
tholomew, my friend, and my brother, knowing 
that thou wilt often have wondered at my sudden 
disappearing — ^to tell thee of my safety, and of 
the love and gratitude with which I constantly 
remember thee ; giving thanks for thee in all my 
prayers. 

I send this packet to the house of our friend 
Magdalis, there to be left for thee by a trusty 
hand. If thou desirest to hold further com- 
mimication with me, outcast as I am, the same 
hand will be ready to receive thy missive ; if not, 
these lines c£uinot endanger thee. 

I made my escape by wrenching out the bars 
of my prison-windows. I believe I do not dread 
death, having met it often, and having now 
learned to see through it — yet life is precious 
when we can lay it out for our Saviour ; and I 
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was glad to deliver the Abbot from blood-guilti- 
ness, and thy tender heart from nmch sorrow. 

I reached the top of the hill which bounds our 
valley, at the morning twilight. The village lay 
dim in the mist, the Abbey tower rose up through 
it, and the voice of the river came to me like the 
farewell of a friend; of thee I could take none ! 
My heart misgave me : I was about Jo cut tiie 
last cable which bound me to the shore of happy 
days — ^the birth-place of a new life ; but I turned 
away. The boat was launched — the little creek^ 
apart from the tides and currents of the main, 
was left behind, and with it my regrets. 

There are but two calms, the calm of the grave 
and of heaven ; the rest of death and of perfected 
life. To rest before the voyage is over, is to miss 
the haven. 

I passed through valley after valley, keeping on 
tlie skirts of the forest : and at evening, when the 
long shadows crept down over the meadows, and 
the herds of goats crept on before them in the 
sunshine, I stole out to beg a morsel of bread 
of the goat-herd, and to drink of the stream. 
With one of these poor herdsmen I changed 
clothes, and in this disguise entered Heidelberg. 

It was a solemn joy to lie awake at night, with 
nothing between me and the infinite starry 
heavens, — nothing between my soul and God. 

It was a feast to awake in the morning, in the 
free forest, with the open sky above me — to feel 
that I might go whithersoever I would ; and yet 
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to know that all my goings had a purpose — the 
purpose of Him who guideth us with his eye. 

I felt I had issued from the dull and smokj 
lamplight into the daylight; from a narrow 
monk's world into the imbounded God's world : 
and the world was a household, and I His 
child ! 

I prayed earnestly, that if there were yet any 
in the world who lived simply by the eternal life 
He had manifested, and the rule He had given, 
I might find them — ^that we might not be travels 
ling the same road in the same service, and yet 
walk as strangers to one another. 

For many weeks, it seemed as if I were not 
heard. 

The life of the cities was as a strange discord 
to my ears ; they seemed like cities of Cain — 
music was there, and workers with all manner of 
tools, in aU manner of metals ; but God was not 
there. All the noise was but to drown the 
voice of the River of Life, which, meanwhile, 
flowed on beside them, bearing them swiftly to 
eternity. 

Priests were there, and cathedrals, and they 
sang truths which might have saved the souls of 
all who heard them ; but they sang them in a 
language the people could not understand. Was 
not this also mere din to drown eternal voices ? 

They made the church -windows opaque at 
noon, with beautiful colours, that men might 
see the altar-tapers. 
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And there were processions, and preachers, 
preaching pilgnmages to Jerusalem, and recount- 
ing the merits of sacred images, and dead hones : 
hut of the journey each man is going, whether 
he will or no — of the living God, His love, and 
His light— of His defaced image in man, and its 
restoration through the Second Man, the Lord 
from heaven — of the mystery, now a mystery no 
more, which changes us from homeless and aim- 
less vagcibonds into pilgrims joiuneying home, with 
hands and hearts full of blessings, — ^I heard in 
the high places not a word. 

Oh, if men did but know what Voice they are 
dejecting — ^what are its words, and its tones ! 

Some, indeed, were toiling earnestly to reach 
the heavens, making themselves wretched to 
please God, as if He had never given His Son 
to make them happy — ^toiling, as if the Light of 
the heaven of heavens had never come down 
to men, saying, " Come .(not to heaven— tAat you 
cannot) but to Me: I am the Kesurrection and the 
Life ; in Me you shall live and rise." 

It was all the old heathendom — ^with a Chris- 
tian name. 

And again I prayed earnestly, that, if any still 
adhered to the simplicity of the faith once de- 
livered to the saints, I might discover them. So 
I journeyed on, speaking from time to time, to 
those I met, of the Blessed Message, if by any 
means its music might strike on a string that 
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could echo it. Some were careless, and some 
mocked, and some received the good tidings 
eagerly, yet as a new thing. None seemed to 
recognise in them a familiar voice. 

At length, one day, when I was about three 
leagues from one of the free cities, I fell in with 
a pedlar, walking beside his mule. He did not 
look like a son of the north ; there was something 
in the grave cheerfulness of his countenance and 
bearing which interested me, and I accosted 
him. 

He displayed to me his wares ; some few of 
them were costly silks and stones, for the castle, 
but the greater part were woollen and cheap orna- 
ments, for the peasantry. 

Then he asked me my calling, for by this time 
I had changed my herdsman's dress for that of 
a burgher, earning the price by copying manu- 
scripts. 

" I, too, am a merchant," I replied, " but all my 
property is invested in one jewel. Your goods 
perish in the using, mine multiply." 

He looked at me with peculiar earnestness. 
" Incorruptible things are not bought and sold," 
he said significantly. 

"No!" I rejoined : "Freely ye have received, 
freely give." 

He paused, and fixing his eyes on me with a 
gaze of eager inquiry, he said, in Proven9al 
French — 
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" Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and 
shall separate you jhrom their company, and shaU 
reproach you and cast out your name as evil fbi* 
the Son of mans sake.** 

My father's castle was near the Pyrenees, and 
I knew the Proven9al dialect well, and replied by 
continuing the quotation — 

" Rejoice ye in that day, and leap for joy ; for 
behold your reward is great in heaven ; for in 
the like manner did their fathers unto the pro- 
phets." 

He held out his hand, and we embraced each 
other as brethren. When He shall come with 
clouds, there will be many rapturous recognitions; 
but few will surpass the pure joy of that day to 
me. 

** I thought," he observed, ** when first you 
spoke to me, that you were one of us — and yet 
I scarcely knew why." 

"Are there, then, many of you?** I asked 
eagerly. 

For a moment he glanced at me half suspi- 
ciously. 

" You must know as well as I do,'* he replied, 
laconically; "the birds of the air have their 
nests !*' 

Then I related to him my history, at least ad 
much as was needful, and when I had finished, 
he grasped my hand again, more cordially than 
before, saying — 

" Blessed are those who have never been within 
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the walls of Babylon — ^more blessed they who havd 
burst her bonds and oome out of her."* 

And he briefly sketched to me the story of his 
own life. 

His name was Peter Waldo ; his native plac« 
Lyons. The sudden death of a Mend, at a feast^ 
had first turned his heart to God and his Word. 
In reading, like myself, he became convinced that 
the Church of the Pope was not a Divine Institu* 
tion — not the true Church, but the dead image of 
a Church, moved not by the breath of life, but by 
machinery. Because he believed, he spoke, and 
then he found that many had believed and spoken 
the same things before. It had not been left for 
him to dis- inter the pearl — thousands possessed 
it already. The truth, in making him free, had 
not isolated him, but had, for the first time, 
brought him into a Brotherhood of Christian 
people. Henceforth, having received the promise 
of an eternal inheritance, he joyfully confessed 
himself a stranger on the earth, living not to him- 
self, but to Him who died for us. He caused two 
translations of the Bible to be made into the 
vulgar dialects of France and Piedmont, spend- 
ing his whole wealth in multiplying copies of 
these, and in assisting the poor of the fiock. The 



• It is not to be wondered at, If the Vandois, and other Chris* 
tian sects of the Middle Ages, like the early Reformers, conclnded 
the form of Anti-ohriatian power, predominant in their days, to 
have been the final one. They are constantly spc^en of aa haying 
done 80. 
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priests and magistrates cast him out of Lyons, 
and now they persecute him from city to city; but 
eveiywhere he scatters precious seed, selling 
perishable goods, that he may be enabled freely 
to give the imperishable ; preaching the Gospel 
of the kingdom, and gathering together the 
children of God that are scattered abroad.* 

The multitudes which follow this way in all 
places, but more especially in Bohemia, the south 
of France, and amongst the Alps of Northern 
Italy, are incredible, — ^but I withhold details, from 
reasons which thou mayest well surmise. 

There are also some wild and fanatical people, 
led away by their own fleshly minds, or by false 
teachers, who suffer themselves to be misled by 
an unchastened zeal, to resist the authorities and 
pull down the churches ; and these the persecutors 
take pains to confound with the simple Christians, 
massing them altogether as Manichean heretics : 
but they are no more allied than art thou, my 
brother, to those that bum them. 

Before I close, I will give thee a brief account of 
their manner of assembling and worshipping, and 
my admission amongst them, refraining from in- 
di<;ating the place otherwise than as a city in 
Swabia, 

It was at the house of a poor weaver. Peter 
Waldo led me to the door at the dusk of the even- 

* For this account of Waldo and the Christian sects of the 
Middle Ages, see Mosheim, Miljier, Bost's "Histoire de TEglise 
des Freres/' &o. 
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ing. We were admitted in silence, and the door 
barred after us. Then passing singly through a 
dark, narrow passage, the master of the house 
pressed the floor at the end of it with his foot, 
and immediately a trap-door sprang open, re- 
vealing a stone staircase. We descended into a 
low, damp cellar, where twenty or thirty people, 
men and women, were already gathered around 
one whom they seemed to recognise as theii* 
teacher and president. He approached us, and 
embracing my companion, welcomed me amongst 
them. When it was stated that I wished to join 
them, he said, — 

** Then you have learned the meaning of the 
peace of God, for in the world we have nothing to 
offer you but tribulation." 

"I have," I replied; " to me all things are dross 
compared with the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord." 

" It is well, my brother," he said; " for if we be 
dead, we believe that we also live with Him, — if 
we suffer, we shall also reign with Him. The king- 
dom of God shall yet be set on high amongst men, 
and the high places of the proud shall be cast 
down. For the day of the Lord shall be to us 
a day of redemption." 

Then the whole assembly joined in a circle 
roimd me,* whilst I knelt before the president, and 
he laid the Book of the Gospels on my head, 
repeating, in a low, impressive voice, the Lord's 

* This account of the form of admission is historical. 
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meet and part in secret, or are scattered in fami- 
lies, or one by one ; but there they are gathered 
together in villages, and meet, in the summer, 
m the open air, pealing their thanksgivings, as 
loud as they will, to heaven. 

There are no churches so grand as theirs, 
Brother Bartholomew — cathedrals of God's own 
building : gigantic rocks, moimtains clothed like 
saints in white, girding them around : for their 
organ and instruments of music, the voices of 
many waters ; for their sacrifices, the offering of 
redeemed and thankful hearts. 

An " old, bad race of men," their enemies call 
them ; and some of themselves say, that the 
apostle Paul himself first planted their church, 
and that it has been watered by the constant in- 
flux of Christian exiles, persecuted first by Impe- 
rial, and since by Ecclesiastical Kome, men who 
counted the reproach of Christ greater riches than 
the treasures of Egypt. There is an apostolic suc- 
cession, my brother, but it is not continued by the 
laying-on of men's hands. 

They speak much and reverently of one Claude, 
Bishop of Turin, who died about three hundred 
years ago, as a pillar of their Chm-ch. They are 
a brave and industrious people, hardened by toil 
and danger — ^for though some of their valleys are 
fertile, it tasks their strength to the utmost to 
eke out a subsistence fi'om their mountain fields 
and pastures ; and though, as yet, no persecution 
has wasted their valleys, they live in constant 
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perils, and, as it were, with their lives in their 
hands — or rather, in God's hands. 

In winter, many of the men will travel fifteen 
or twenty miles on the Sunday, swimming through 
rivers, and scaling mountains, to hear the Word 
of God, and meet their brethren and pastors ; 
and this, not because they deem such meetings 
necessary to save their souls, hut because of the 
joy it gives, and the burning of the heart, when 
a few disciples meet together in the name of 
Jesus — and He in the midst. Many noblemen 
and women of rank join them ; some relinquish- 
ing wealth, and coimtry, and kindred, to serve 
their God in peace; and others residing in the 
castles which crown the heights of their valleys. 
There is a religious order — God's clergy, the lot 
of His inheritance — set apart from the world, not 
by distinctive vows or habit, but simply by hold- 
ing forth the truth which the world hates, and 
living the life of holiness which the world des- 
pises — separated from the wanderers by going 
straight forward — marked out from the darkness 
by shining — cast out by men, and set on high by 
God. 

There is a Holy War, but its weapons are not 
carnal ; and a taking of the Cross, but it is not a 
sign of glory amongst men. 

I am living now with Henri, a poor weaver of 
Lyons, the native city of my friend, Peter Waldo. 
Indeed, so many of the simple Christians here 
follow this craft, that they are commonly called 
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the tisserandSy or poor men of Lyons. But long, 
I believe, I shall not be able to remain here, the 
Abbot Bernard, of Clairvaux, having excited the 
city, of late, against us. I remember thy speak- 
ing of him as a Christian man — alas ! hoW many, 
even of such, know not what they do ! 

Our life is very quiet and simple. I maintain 
myself, and assist the family of my host, by copy- 
ing and translating manuscripts of the Scriptures: 
thus also sowing, whilst I reap. At leisure hours, 
I take rounds amongst the neighbouring villages 
and towns, sometimes with a pedlar's wares, 
sometimes without. The common people for the 
most part hear us gladly, and not a few believe. 
Of these, some remain attached outwardly to the 
old ecclesiastical system ; and some openly forsake 
it ; this we leave to every man's conscience, our 
chief aim being to unite souls to Christ, and 
then to leave them with Him. 

We have had trouble in our family lately, 
Henri having been laid on his pallet by fever and 
prostration of strength for many weeks. 

His lying there, so uncomplaining — often even 
triumphing amidst his pain, seems to hallow 
the cottage into a temple for all of us. As I sit 
at my desk in the other comer of the room, I hear 
him repeating whole psalms and books of the 
Bible to himself — ^for thus it is our wont to 
make up for the scarcity of the copies of the 
Sacred Scriptures. 

At times, he calls us all to praise the Lord with 
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him ; and then, the children joining us, we sing 
a hymn aroimd his bed. 

Before meals, it is customary with us either to 
kneel in silence for the space of twenty or thirty 
Pater Nosters, giving thanks in the depths of our 
hearts, or our Brother Henri will oflfer up some 
simple grace, such as — " Thou, who didst feed 
the Five Thousand, feed us." ** Thou, who givest 
us this bodily nourishment, deign also to feed our 
souls." 

Henri's poor wife is generally almost as patient 
as he is, although it is so much bitterer to 
see those we love languish and suffer, than to 
suflfer ourselves. But . enduring as she usually is, 
the other day her faith seemed to fail ; — her hus 
band's recovery, so long hoped for, and so long 
deferred, and my manuscripts having failed to 
sell, one little sickly child crying fretfully on her 
knee — the others clinging, hungry, and half- 
clad, around her : she hid her face, and sobbed 
aloud. 

*• O Henri !" she murmured, " what have we 
done that our prayers cannot reach the Lord ?" 

He took her hands in his, and said, "Alette, 
they have reached Him. He is only keeping back 
the help until the best moment comes." 

** Our need can scarcely be sorer, Henri !" she 
said. " Can He love us, and know it all, and not 
help ?" 

" He is helping us, Alette ; He is teaching us 
now one of His best lessons — the lesson all have 
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had to learn in turn. He is teaching us to trust 
and wait. He is watching us, to see how we are 
learning it. Let us look up to Him, Alette, that 
we may hear His voice in the storm. Let us ask 
Him to hless us in the trial, and I am sure He 
will bless us after it." 

And .we knelt together, and prayed, and were 
heard. 

Ah ! Brother Bartholomew, there is no disci- 
pline like God's. We seek to discipline the heart 
by hardening it — He by melting it. And there 
is no comfort like God's. Our medicines weaken 
the constitution in relieving the disease ; 
His strengthen the heart, while they heal the 
woimd. 

It is a grevious mistake to abstract ourselves 
fix)m all the bracing air of every-day life, and the 
softening training of home, to the mechanical 
routine, and the dull, close atmosphere of a con- 
vent — to substitute our dead machinery of rules 
and abstinences for the living school of God. 

It is a blessed thing to be immediately under 
the guidance of His hand, cost what it may. 

I have taken my revenge on my younger 
brother, and on her. I have left them a New 
Testament, copied by my own hand, with the 
promise that they wiU read it. 

LETTER THE THIRD. — THE PRISON AT COLOGNK. 

The Abbot Bernard has succeeded in scattering 
our flock at Lyons, aided by the excesses which 
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some, in their untempered zeal, committed. Some 
of us have fled to the Alps, some to Hungary, 
Bohemia, Austria, and Swahia. I myself went 
northward once more ; but they have captured me 
at last, with many others. This must be my last 
farewell to thee, my brother, for to-morrow we 
die ! 

This evening, we made of the portion of bread 
and water which they gave us, a holy supper — 
trusting that He, whose Word made the water 
wine, would not regard the imperfectness of the 
symbol. His presence made the prison -fare a 
heavenly feast. It was the last meal we shall eat 
on earth ; it seemed more like the first in heaven. 
To-day, we have once more shown forth His death ; 
to-morrow, we shall be with Him for ever, and 
then the long to-morrow of the Day of the Re- 
surrection ! For to-morrow we are to die at the 
stake! 

This has the Abbot Bernard effected (not that 
I believe he himself wished to compass our death). 
If we meet one another, by-and-bye, redeemed 
and cleansed by the same precious blood, how he 
will wonder at his own work ! 

But, for us, how is it possible to resent, when 
so soon we shall stand before Him, with whom we 
have none of us anything to plead but Himself! 
" Thou hast redeemed us by thine own blood." 

We have a sure anchor, reaching to that within 
the veil, even Christ in us, ** and in heaven"' — "the 
hope of glory." 
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The last storm is coming on me — the vessel 
tosses — ^the flesh trembles ; but, my brother, the 
Anchor is firm I 



[For many years a blank occurs in Brother Bar- 
tholomew's Chronicle; then it recommences in a 
feeble and tremulous hand, and after noting one 
day, closes abruptly.] 

Marienthalj November IsU — {AU Saints*.) 

It is long since I have written anything. Things 
have changed since Brother Conrad left. The 
whole convent seems to look suspiciously on me, 
as his friend, and perhaps the accomplice of his 
flight. In clearing myself from this latter im- 
putation, I have sometimes been led to say more 
than I meant against him, and afterwards, my 
heart has reproached me bitterly. He was ever 
with me, as a son with his father ; and sometimes 
I tremble, thinking that I misled him, and that 
I myself have been rash and presumptuous in my 
belief, taking too much, and too boldly, from the 
Bible, and looking with too little reverence to the 
fitthers and rulers of the Church. 

And then the seducing thought comes — "What, 
after all, if he be right and thou wrong?'* And 
in the tumult and confusion of the many voices 
in my old brain, I cannot always tell which are 
the devils, and which the angels. 

Mother Magdalis died a few weeks after Bro- 
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iher Conrad disappeared, and a stranger, whom I 
mislike and mistrust, occupies her cottage. It is 
singular I should nerer have heard from Brother 
Conrad ; sometimes I think he may hare written, 
and his letters miscarried, or been withheld, for 
why else do they watch me so suspiciously, and 
never suffer me to visit and preach to the poor 
peasants around, as I used to do ? 

Once, Nannerl told me (she always loved him 
since he rescued her hoy), that, amongst other 
heretics, Cathari, Paulicians, Yaudois and Picards, 
whom they burnt at Cologne, a few years since, 
was one of a lofty and commanding presence, said 
to be a Spanish nobleman — that he touched the 
people so by his calm and heavenly words, that 
many wept ; and then he prayed them not to weep 
for him, for he was only going home by a rough 
way, but for themselves, that Jesus might have 
pity on them, and forgive them their sins. It 
might have been him ; it may be only Nannerl's 
fancy. It was certainly like him. However it be, 
God rest his soul ! and yet, why do I pray thus 7 
Surely, if he died so, he must have been at rest 
these many years. Yet the decrees of the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, and the Yicar of 
Christ on earth ! God help me ! I am a poor 
old man, and my brain is sorely confused at times. 
Many of the monks point pityingly at me, as at 
one half crazed; but I am not that — only tried and 
very tired. 

Also, the new Abbot is a jovial man, who loveth 
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hunting, and wine, and pleasure, so that the con- 
vent echoeth oftener with the voice of mirth than 
with that of prayer, and for such things my old 
ears are out of time. 

My flesh faileth — ^my heart faileth ; I am very 
lonely and desolate ; I seem to be as a wrecked 
vessel, rotting useless on the shore. And yet, at 
times, I have gleams of a better hope. Have I 
not climg to the Cross of my Lord, and is He not 
living — and His promise very sure ? 

Oh ! blessed Lord Jesus, I am a weary old man, 
sorely tired with this burden of life ; wilt Thou 
not soon say, " Come to me,'* for Thou knowest 1 
need rest? 
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07 

THE REFORMATION IN ITALY. 



SEED SOWN BY THE WAY-SIDE. 

If you had chanced to be at Ferrara, one 
summer's evening, some three hundred years 
ago, you might have seen a number of men, of 
all classes and ages, issuing from the door of a 
building, apparently connected with the Ducal 
Palace. There must have been an assembly of 
some kind within. It did not seem to be alto- 
gether a public meeting, for the people did not 
throng out of the doors, and disperse openly 
through the streets ; but came quietly in groups 
of twos and threes, and either kept together in 
earnest conversation, or separated silently, each 
to his home. Nor was it, apparently, the resort 
of mere idlers, called together by one of the 
brilliant spectacles so frequent at the gay and 
classical Court of Ferrara : these men had no- 
thing of the mien of mere idlers ; you might trace 
them through the streets, thronged as they were, 
at this holiday hour of the South, by gay and 
eager multitudes — ^by their earnest, absorbed 
looks — their low, serious converse — the silent 
pressure of the hand at parting. Yet there was 
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nothing stealthy or timid in their bearing — no- 
thing of the suspicious glance of conspirators: 
they moved on like men engaged in some great 
common imdertaking — ^unobtrusive, but unfearing. 

** The Duchess has been holding one of her 
Lutheran prayer- meetings again," said a soldier 
at the comer of one of the streets, as one of these 
groups passed by, to the prosperous-looking land- 
lord of the inn, at the door of which he stood. 

"Everyone his own way," was the somewhat 
latitudinarlr.n reply of mine host ; " the sun shines 
and the vin js grow ; let each man thank God in 
in his own language.'* 

"Holy Mary! my excellent gentlemen," ex- 
claimed a little shrivelled vendor of relics, from 
behind her stall, " the saints defend us from the 
Lutheran poison! Father Anselm says, the 
prayers of the heretics are worse than curses. 
Li Germany, they say the wretches have burnt 
the holy images as if they had been mere wood ; 
and buried the relics of the saints" 

" As if they had been the bones of honest 
men ! " interrupted the soldier, laughing ; " so 
much the better for our trade, mother Berta : the 
scarcer the goods, the higher the prices." 

" If I may be allowed to offer an opinion, 
worthy sirs," interposed a spruce little barber, 
with an introductory hem ; and in an oratorical and 
oracular voice, " the powers of Christendom had 
better look about them. Portentous signs are 
abroad. At Lucca and Pisa, heresy stalks in open 
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daylight ; at Venice, they have had the audacity 
to petition the Senate for a place of worship. At 
Naples (I have it from the highest authority), the 
disease has crept into the noblest families. K I 
were the Pope, I would lay a strong hand on the 
rebels." 

" The Pope is a mere phantom !'* retorted the 
soldier ; "no one believes in the Pope who has 
been at Rome. If you had seen the Lutheran 
lanzkneckts drag the Cardinals through the 
streets, as I have — ^mock the mass in the church 
— lay bare the sacred toys and tricks of the monks 
— ^parade a rough fellow, like me, through the 
city on an ass, as Pope, and kneel to receive his 
benediction before the very eyes of Clement, cry- 
ing out, * Life to Pope Luther I' you would know 
something ! Let Heaven defend its own." 

At each successive enormity of this narrative, 
Monna Berta had crossed herself; but at the 
climax she groaned aloud, and exclaimed, in a 
tone of unfeigned terror, " All the saints preserve 
us from Luther and all the devils !" 

"Freedom is good, but safety is better!'* said 
the barber ; " I am for a general coimcil." 

** Your free life has given you some rather lax 
notions, my friend," said the complaisant land- 
lord. 

" The Lutherans are the men for freedom," was 
the reply. "*Down with priests and beggars!' say 
they; *let the Word of God speak for God, and 
every man for himself!* But what do you say 
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about it, my pretty child?" he continued, turning 
to a little maiden who was selling fruit — diving, 
meanwhile, into her grape-basket, " Luther or the 
Pope, the Duke or the Duchess ?" 

** Oh, sir," said the child, " if it is of the good 
Duchess Kenee you are speaking, we can never 
pray enough for blessings on her. We were 
starving, and she sent us food ; my father was 
dying in prison because he could not pay his 
debts, and she paid them with her own purse, and 
sent Luigi to school, and gave me fruit from her 
own gardens to sell, until my father could leave 
his bed. Oh! she has been to us an angel of 
God !' 

"Good!" pronounced the soldier. "Let the 
heretics live like angels, and fight like Germans ; 
and they may pray as they will, for me. A glass 
of your best wine. Sir Landlord, and here's long 
life to Pope Luther !" 

" Young men like new ways," said an old man, 
shaking his head over his glass ; " trodden paths 
are surest." 

" What news from the kingdom of heaven, 
Messer Ludovico?" demanded the soldier of a 
yoimg student, who had just made his exit from 
the palace. 

" There is life in the words of these men !" was 
the serious reply ; " there were two speakers to- 
night : one, a Capuchin friar, tall, pale ; worn, it 
seemed, with fastings and inward battles. His 
soul seemed of fire — it flashed from his eyes. 
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between his hollow cheeks and dark brows — and 
his words rushed out like a torrent of flame from 
Vesuvius." 

"That was Ochino, the Tuscan, from Sienna, 
general of the Capuchins,'* observed the landlord: 
" no man in Italy can speak like him.** 

" True," said the little barber, patronizingly, 
" the man has a very pretty knack of talking." 

" While he spoke," continued the young student, 
*' v/e seemed to forget all but him. We hung on 
his words as on the sentence of life or death ; the 
hearts of the whole assembly were gathered into 
one, and heaved to and fro, like a light skifif, in 
the tempest of his thoughts, while he spoke to 
us of sin and death, and the unfathomable chasm 
on the brink of which we stand. We were breath- 
less : it seemed as if a breath might have broken 
the thread which bound us to this visible world, 
and sent the soul, naked and shivering, into the 
presence of the Judge !'* 

" Jesu Maria! it is so !'* exclaimed the soldier. 
" The friars tell us of the saints, and their merits, 
and we go comfortably to sleep ; or, if by chance 
a poor fellow starts up, and begins to tremble and 
fear it is not all right with him, some soft-spoken 
monk will come and tap him on the shoulder, and 
say, * Don't distress yourself, my good friend ; I 
have a little interest up there ; a few dollars from 
your next forage, and we will soon set all to 
rights !' — ^Bah ! it is as if the Judgment-seat were 
like the Court of the Pope ! But these Lutherans, 
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they bring one face to face with hell and heaven, 
sins and all, just as one is ; fly who may, there 
is no hiding. And then, when they speak of 
salvation, there is some meaning in it !" 

" That was just Ochino*s way," the student re- 
joined. ** Then, when he pointed out the Saviour 
— the Cross of our redemption ; the Judge himself 
stretching out His hand between the criminal and 
the executioner — ^His voice was low and calm; 
the tempest was hushed ; it was as if the axe had 
been turned aside from our own necks ; as if the 
Lord Christ himself had waked, and come to us 
in the midst of the storm, and whispered, * Peace!* 
A great calm came over us, and strong men wept 
like children." 

There was a pause — then the landlord asked, 
" And the other preacher, Messer Ludovico ?" 

" Ah ! he was a man of another mould ; they 
say he is a yoimg Frenchman, from Picardy. His 
accent was foreign, but we soon forgot that. He 
was tall, with a marvellously grave, firm counte- 
nance ; straight, chiselled features ; eyes that 
looked not at, but through you; grand level brows ; 
a mouth fit for an emperor — so resolute ! I never 
saw a nobler head. Michael Angelo might have 
carved it for a god, if the Almighty himself had 
not chiselled it for a saint ! A smile of heavenly 
calm rested at times on his face ; nevertheless, it 
might chance to be easier for him to command 
the armies of heaven than to serve tlie servants 
of Christ." 
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" It must have been Charles Heppeville," said 
the landlord, " although I have heard that is not 
his true name. He has been long at the palace ; 
they say he is a kind of confessor to the Duchess 
— only the Lutherans do not confess. How did he 
speak ? — not like our fiery Capuchin, I trow." 

" A weapon of another temper altogether," was 
the answer. ** There is fire in him too ; but it does 
not flash out. You only see the strength of the 
furnace by the temper of tlie steel it has cast. 
Every word of his told; each blow fell on the 
right place. There was no bravado ; no display 
of tricks of fencing. The sharp point pierced 
through the very knot of the difficulty, and the 
whole tangled web fell to pieces in an instant." 

** Well, every man to his trade," observed the 
soldier : " the stiletto for the student ; Luther's 
good heavy broadsword for me." 

** No foreign religion, German or French, for 
us," interposed the old man, sharply. " Italy for 
the Italians !" 

"You speak truly, old man," said a gentle 
voice, which had not before joined in the colloquy, 
** The Lord Jesus Christ is no foreigner." 

The party turned to survey the new comer. 
He had joined them a few minutes previously, and 
had listened with interest to the conversation. 
His dress was plain,-— that of an ordinary citizen : 
his appearance and manner would not have ar- 
rested attention, and yet there was something in 
him to fix it when once aroused : — a calm deter- 
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mination, an expression of earnest thought in the 
large, serious ejes, melancholy when in repose, 
hut at times lighting into enthusiasm. 

*' God can speak in Italian, as well as in Saxon 
or Latin," he continued ; *' would you he pleased 
to listen awhile to some of his own words ? " 

They acquiesced, and, quietly seating himself on 
a hench at the door, the stranger drew from his 
loose sleeve a clasped hook, and, in a deep, calm 
voice, hegan to read. 

He read of the Last Supper, the Betrayal, and 
the Crucifixion. As he read, the attention of his 
auditors grew more and more intense, and their 
numhers increased. The landlord forgot his 
customers, the customers their wine, the little 
barher his orations ; old Monna Berta un- 
consciously upset Madonnas and Agnits Dei% as 
she leant over her stall, in her eagerness to catch 
every word; Lucia, the little fruit-seller, sank down 
on her knees by her basket, at the stranger's feet, 
the tears coursing one another down her cheeks ; 
the soldier never moved his eyes from the reader, 
and when he came to the dividing of the garments, 
— "The cowardly thieves!" he muttered, clenching 
his hands, "if I had only been there !" — then shrink- 
ing back, as if ashamed of his impetuosity, he leaned 
on the shade of the porch, and listened, — every now 
and then brushing the tears from his rough cheeks. 

At length the reader paused, and as in plain 
and direct words he told them how their sins had 
done all this to the Saviour, — ^how for their sakes 
He bore it all because He loved them, — sobs of 
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pity and shame burst from that passionate south- 
em audience ; and when he rose and left them, 
saying solemnly, " Go home and tell what great 
things the Lord hath done for you," no one spoke 
for many minutes. 

At length the soldier said, as he moved slowly 
away, " Every word goes through one like a word 
of command." 

"The saints defend us from heresy!" exclaimed 
Monna Berta. " The holy images are good, hut 
such words are better; they bring the things 
themselves before us." 

The group separated in silence ; even the little 
barber had no speech for the occasion. 

And little Lucia followed the stranger, and 
timidly pressed into his hand her best bunch of 
grapes. 

" Take them, good sir, for the love of God. Is 
it, then, indeed true, that the Great God loves us 
even better than the good Duchess ?" 

" Your name, friend !" said the soldier, laying 
his hand on the stranger's shoulder. " That was 
strange news that you told us — the general taking 
on himself the punishment of the deserter : there 
is no abandoning one's post after that." 

" My name is Faventino Fannio, of Faenza ; if 
you have learned to rejoice in the good tidings, 
my friend, spread them." 

" We shall meet again. Signer Fannio." 

" If it pleases God," was the reply, " and when 
He pleases." 



THE PALACE. 

Meanwhile, a different group was gathered on 
the terrace of the ducal palace. At one end sate 
the good Duchess Kenee, of France, daughter 
of Louis XII., and wife of Ercole of Ferrara, 
bending over some delicate embroidery. Before 
her, on a small clawed marble table, lay some 
books, and a silver basket, the work of Benvenuto 
Cellini, filled with silken and golden threads. A 
beautiful child leaned against her knee, her hair 
falling in rich clusters on her shoulders as she 
looked up with her dark, languid eyes, in her 
mother's face. It was Leonora d'Este. The fair 
child was ripening into that touching beauty which 
was to be the worship and the woe of Tasso. 

Around the Duchess stood three gentlemen, 
gesticulating with Italian vehemence. On a stone 
seat at the other end of the terrace, resting his 
arm on the balustrade, to encircle a book which he 
was reading, sate a young Frenchman. His dress 
was severely plain — his lofty brow was slightly 
knit, and his lips compressed, and every now and 
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then he drew his hand thoughtfully over his 
moustache and beard. Two little girls were 
playing near: one of them, a lively child of 
twelve, tried from time to time to catch his atten- 
tion ; but although the little tempter was no other 
than the fascinating Lucrezia, afterwards Duchess 
d'Urbino, all her arts were in vain. John Calvin, 
better known at Ferrara as Charles Heppeville, 
was deep in the Epistle to the Komans. 

The Duchess had nothing royal in her appear- 
ance. You would not have singled her out from 
her ladies as the one bom to command. Her 
features were plain — ^her figure homely — her 
dress as plain as the manners of the time allowed. 
A velvet train, open in front, displayed the ample 
folds of a brocaded petticoat; her straight bodice 
was unadorned : a jewelled necklace rose and fell 
beneath her transparent stomacher, and her hair 
was concealed in a tight velvet hood. By the 
table at which she sate stood a lady of far queen- 
lier bearing. She was young, and simply attired : 
a black velvet dress fell around her graceful 
form, confined by a silver girdle ; a plain white 
collar stood up around her throat ; the sleeves of 
her dress fell from the elbow, and at the wrists 
the snowy lawn was clasped by silver bracelets ; 
these, with the miniature of an old man with 
grey locks and beard, which rested on her bosom, 
were her only ornaments. The miniature was a 
sketch of her father, a distinguished physician, — 
by the young Kaphael. Her head was slightly 
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bent, and in her hands she held some of the 
Duchess's broidery- threads, which she was arrang- 
ing ; the long lashes shaded her rounded cheek, 
and her dark hair, 

" Not over wide dispread, 
Parted Madonna-wise on either side the head," 

was confined in a golden network. 

But as from time to time she raised her head 
suddenly, when something in the conversation 
aroused her, — in the expressive, half-parted lips, 
the broad forehead, the sunny eyes, you could 
see the light of a clear intellect, and the glow of a 
warm and generous heart She was Olympia 
Morata, one of the most gifted of the women who, 
in the time of that great awakening, gave them- 
selves to the cause of Christ and of freedom. 

But although the Duchess bore on her brow no 
inscription legible to vulgar eyes, "I sit, a queen!" 
every line of her homely, but expressive features, 
bespoke her the true-hearted woman. 

Her brow was not smooth, — ^years and cares 
had furrowed it; her eyes were not bright, for they 
had shed many tears. Her face did not glow with 
Olympia's high enthusiasm, but the quiet smile 
that rested on her lips as she looked down on her 
little Leonora, or beamed in her kind eyes as 
she raised them at some sentiment she liked, was 
worth much, — it was so chastened, and yet so 
cordial. She looked so good and true. You 
might not have loved the Duchess Benee for her 
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face, but you would soon have loved her face for 
her sake. 

Although poorer than Olympia in natural en- 
dowments, the good Duchess was far richer in 
those fertilising experiences of love and pain, and 
joy and tenderness, which are involved in the 
names of wife and mother. Left an orphan at the 
age of five years, to struggle alone with life, in the 
midst of a selfish and intriguing court, Renee had 
early learned that childlike faith in God as her 
reconciled Father — in His Word as the guide and 
staff of her heart, which she afterwards so sorely 
needed. They had married her, as an article of 
some treaty, to a prince who never loved her, and 
who, if he had cared to try, could never have been 
able to appreciate a nature so delicate and noble 
as hers. Her judgment ripened, and her cha- 
racter grew in strength and dignity under the 
pressure of the trial, whilst all the deep tenderness 
of her nature was developed by the little family 
which sprang up around her. Benee was single* 
hearted. The problem of her life had been, not 
at how little personal inconvenience she could 
preserve her title to the eternal inheritance — ^but 
how she could best encourage every resource— 
*' spend and be spent " in the service of her adored 
Sovereign, — not how little fidelity required, but 
how much love could do. 

She was not, therefore, content with the safe 
toleration of her own convictions, or even with 
their open recognition: she braved patiently all 
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the numberless petty tyrannies of a worldly family, 
and the more serious annoyances of a despotic 
and ungenerous husband, in the defence of her 
brethren in the faith. Thus for many years the 
court of Ferrara became not only a centre of 
light for Italy, but a city of refuge for oppressed 
Protestants of all nations. The Duchess main- 
tained this privilege at no mean cost ; but as long 
as a fragment of power remained to her, she did 
maintain it. The Italian Reformers loved and re- 
vered her as a true mother in Israel ; and mean- 
while she continued lowly and single-hearted as a 
child, for she dwelt in the presence of God. 

The conversation was abruptly inteiTupted by 
the appearance, at the head of a winding staircase 
which led from one end of the terrace, of a man 
whose rich doublet seemed to betoken rank ; and 
whose short Spanish cloak bespoke a nativity of 
which the Reformers were apt to be suspicious. 

He advanced towards the group, and as soon as 
the Duchess perceived him, she smiled, and 
offered him her hand, over which he bent with 
a grave, yet easy coin-tesy. 

** The Chevalier Valdes is always welcome,'* she 
said ; " you bring us tidings from Naples ?" . 

The Spanish knight and minister looked en- 
quiringly around, — " We are all friends,*' said the 
Duchess, answering his glance ; " the Padre 
Ochino you already know. Allow me to intro- 
duce to you the Signer Burlamacchi, pastor of the 
Church at Lucca : and Messer Ludovico Paschali, 
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with whom you may chance to have further 
intercourse, as he is on his way to visit our 
brethren in the Waldensian colony, in Calabria. 
He has left the army of the Emperor for that of 
the Emperor's Master." 

" No chivalry like the army of martyrs," said 
Valdes, bowing to the sti-angers, and giving his 
hand cordially to Paschali, " and from all accounts, 
the Vaudois valleys have raised large levies for 
that host." 

" The muster-roll is written in heaven," replied 
Paschali; "they were a small immortal band of 
the King's own body-guard, who remained true to 
His colours when all Europe deserted them. 
They have their reward." 

" My father never would set his seal to the mas- 
sacres of the Vaudois," said the Duchess; "he 
commanded the restitution of their stolen and 
confiscated property. He used to say, whenever 
anyone objected to this, *Let them alone, they are 
better Christians than we are.' " 
^ " Honour to his memory !" said Valdes; " surely 
he would bless your highness 's labours, had he 
lived till now." 

" It often comforts me to think so," she replied, 
raising her sweet, sensible face, with a bright 
smile. 

" The best reward of the Christians of the 
valleys," observed Burlamacchi, "is to see the 
dawn for which they have so long watched at 
length breaking over the nations." 
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" It is indeed a morning of time," said Valdes ; 
"every moment some new hill-top catches and 
flashes back the sunrise. In Naples there is 
scarcely a noble family which does not number 
some recruits for the good cause ; and in Sicily, 
too, * light is sown,* and is silently springing up 
from place to place." 

" At Lucca, we have a regularly organised and 
recognised church," said Burlamacchi, " and from 
our city the glorious news has spread to Pisa, 
where once more the supper of the Lord has been 
celebrated in its own touching simplicity, as before 
the night of Gethsemane." 

" We must be prudent," observed the cautious 
Spaniard, somewhat uneasily; *' it is not wise 
to depart unnecessarily from time-hallowed 
rights." 

" Time can never hallow error," rejoined the 
Lucchese pastor, vehemently. 

"And Florence?" asked the gentle Duchess, 
interposing. 

" Florence will never receive anything from 
Pisa! " replied Burlamacchi, bitterly. 

" Nevertheless, there are true disciples there," 
said Valdes ; " and from Modena, Faenza, Imola, 
Bologna, Cremona, Milan, Genoa, and even from 
Rome itself, I have letters full of the richest 
promise." 

" Brucioli*s Italian Bible is worth an army of 
propagandists I " observed Calvin, who could no 
longer see to read. 
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" True," responded Valdes, courteously saluting 
the Picard Keformer ; " it finds its way into homes 
and hearts where no other messenger of God 
could penetrate. Truer spouses of Christ are 
nourishing in the depths of many convents than 
they ever knew hefore." 

" Alas ! '* sighed the Duchess, " they will have 
much to suffer." 

" The grace of God is sufficient for them," re- 
marked Calvin. 

** Yes, God keeps the soul, — hut I long to save 
them the fiery trial," said the compassionate 
Duchess. 

" The fragile lamp can hut hreak, signora," said 
Olympia, in a low voice, " and the Divine light 
cannot be extinguished." 

"Do you specifically controvert the Papal 
errors ? " asked Valdes, addressing Paschali. 

"I do not," was the reply; "I believe that 
error is nothing^ except as attached to sin. I trust, 
therefore, that the truth of God, simply spoken, 
will of itself reprove sin and nullify error. Light 
not only dispels darkness, but annihilates it." 

" It has been the method of all our Italian Ee- 
formers," said Valdes, " and it certainly has pros- 
pered wonderfully." 

" I believe," observed Paschali, "that there is 
not a city throughout the land, nor a village 
buried amongst the rocky recesses of the Appen- 
nines, nor a monastery shadowed beneath the very 
walls of Eome, where the gospel of the free and 
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liberating grace of Christ has not penetrated, and 
drawn hearts to the Saviour." 

"Never was there such a burst of life !" ex- 
claimed Burlamacchi. " It vivifies all sciences, and 
glorifies all arts ; painters paint and poets sing as 
never the world saw or heard before ; tongues of 
flame descend on millions — it is a day of Pentecost 
for all nations ! Oh ! if Dante could only have 
lived to see the day which shall make her with the 

" ' natura malvagia e ria 
Che mai non si empie la bramosa voglia 
E dopo il pasto ha piu fame che pria, 
* * * morir con doglia.' "* 

" Everything is in our favour," rejoined Valdes: 
" all Italy's best and greatest and wisest are with 
us." 

" And God is with us," intei-posed Calvin, 
gravely, ** which is much more." 

The Duchess looked up with her quiet, in- 
telligent smile. 

"Is it true," Paschali asked, "that in Venice 
the adherents of the evangelical faith have peti- 
tioned the Senate for liberty of public worship ? " 

" It is," replied Valdes. " I have just received a 
letter firom that prince of letters and true sen^ant 
of God, Pietro Camesecchi — full of the brightest 
and most confident anticipations." 

" The flame cannot be stifled much longer!" 
Burlamacchi exclaimed ; " Italy will burst her 
chains, and once more sit a queen among the 

• Diyina Commedia, c. 1. p. 97. — " Inferno." 
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nations. God Himself is setting free the hearts 
of her sons, and the freed hearts will create free 
institutions. The gospel will force a channel for 
itself. But are they not still somewhat fettered 
to the Mass in Venice ?" he continued, addressing 
Valdes. 

"They are Lutherans — no fanatical Anabap- 
tists," was the hasty reply. 

Again the soothing voice of the Duchess inter- 
posed : " Even in the Sacred College, it is reported 
we have friends.'* 

" The people that sate in darkness have seen a 
great light, and to them which sate in the region 
and the shadow of death, light is sprung up," said 
Calvin ; " but let them come out of Babylon, if 
they would not be partakers of her plagues."* 

" We must have prudence, my friend," replied 
the courtly Valdes. " Prudence is the virtue of 
high places. "What would be cowardice in a pri- 
vate soldier is but caution in the general." 

** We are all privates in the army of the great 
King, and what would be treason in the peasant 
is treason in the prince. Christ's witnesses are 
martyrs, not diplomatists," was the rejoinder 
of the future founder of the theocratic republic. 

" But the Cardinals Contarini, Marone, and 
Pole, are with us in all essential points,'* Valdes 
replied, " and we may well tolerate what our 
Master can.** 

* I quote what was, I believe, the common interpretation of 
the Reformers of the sixteenth century. 
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" If they are not ^ashamed to own Him, we will 
certainly not be ashamed to own them," said 
Calvin ; " but if the day of decision came, and the 
question lay between burning and being burned, 
on which side would the borderers be ? " 

" The hour will reveal the men," was the reply. 
" "When the danger comes, the invisible armies 
will manifest themselves." 

" Cardinals, Popes, literary nren ; so many wise, 
so many noble, on our side— even the very nobles 
of Babylon," observed Calvin, drily — " we could 
almost stand alone without supernatural aid, — 
but where is the enemy? If the chm*ch is so uni- 
versal, where is the world ? " 

"Who knows," exclaimed Burlamacchi, exult- 
ingly, " that the time may not be come when the 
kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms 
of our God and of his Christ, — that this may not 
be the dawn of the morning without clouds ! " 

" Who knows ! " they all exclaimed. "We who 
watch shall see." 

There was a pause ; the long, level streak of 
sunset light was fast fading from the western 
marshes of the Ferrarese, and before the party 
separated for the night, the Duchess requested 
Olympia Morata to improvise a song. 

She took up her guitar, and after gazing a few 
minutes at the eastern towers of the city, behind 
which the moon was slowly rising, a smile came 
over her glowing face, and in a rich, touching 
contralto voice, she sang — 
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THE SONQ OF THE WALDEKSES. 

" Watchman, what of the night? " 

We hare waited long for the day,^- 
From time to time came flashes of light, 
But they died in the dark away. 

Some breathings of life have stirred, 
But in blood they soon were crashed ; 

And we caught the song of an early bird, 
But its voice was quickly hushed. 

Joy to the patient and brave ! 

The dawn is breaking now I 
It crisps the crests of the purple wave — 

It crimsons the mountain's brow. 

It gilds the towers with its rays — 

It cheereth the narrow street- 
It waketh a tumult of work and praise, 

And a stir of busy feet 

Joy, joy ! it cometh up, 

Wider and brighter and higher ; — 

It poureth life in the meek flower's cup- 
It tippeth the peaks with fire. 

We have watched in the darkness long. 
But the day is come at last, 
The world o'erfloweth with light and song,— 
The night and the cold ore past. 

The light, the light is come 1 

Light on the chain of the slave I 

The light of God on the labourer's home 1 
Light on the martyr's grave! 

She ceased. The Reformers took leave. 
Ochino had withdrawn early, wearied with his 
energetic preaching. The moon had gone some 
way on her journey, with her one faithful star : 
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her image floated in the river far below. The 
night breeze rustled the vine-leaves over head, 
and shook the clusters of purple grapes. No one 
spoke, until the little Leonora, clinging closer to 
her mother, whispered : " Mother, how beautiful 
it is ! I think God sings to us in the silence.** 

The children kissed "good night," and Olympia 
and the Duchess were left alone. 

Ol3Tnpia sate on a cushion at her lady's feet. 
The Duchess smoothed back the hair from her 
forehead, and said, " You are young, and full of 
hopes, my child.** 

" I am full of trust, signora ! *' was the reply, 
" God rules, and the right must triumph.** 

"Yes, that is a glorious certainty, — the right 
must triumph, because God is almighty ; but He 
only knows through what conflicts ! ** she added, 
moiuTifully. " I feel, Olympia, as if the evan- 
gelical cause had a baptism to pass through in 
Italy — a baptism of weakness : we must drink 
of the cup He drank of. We are too strong in our 
own strength, too wise in our own wisdom : we 
think too much of the mighty, too little of the 
Almighty.'* 

" The wisest are indeed as children before 
Him,** rejoined Olympia; "but He does not, 
surely, give strength in vain ?'* 

" Then these melancholy divisions ! *' continued 
the Duchess : " the name of Pisa is as a curse to 
Florence ; a Lutheran is a Papist to a Zwinglian, 
and a Zwinglian little better than a heathen to a 
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Lutheran. I fear, if the pressure were removed 
from without, our cause would not expand, hut 
fall to pieces. I think we must drink deeper of 
the Master's bitter cup, hefore we shall have more 
of His spirit. Suffering is the school of love." 

"But not of hopcy'' replied Olympia ; "the 
pinions of love are only bathed in the bitter 
waters, and she rises refreshed; the delicate 
wings of hope are weighed down and crushed. 
Your highness will teach us to love, and we will 
teach you to hope. Surely,*' she continued, em- 
phatically, " God does not spread our table with 
painted food, He does not fill the cup with hope 
and joy, that He may dash it from the parched lips 
imtasted ! " 

" He does not tantalise, but He does try," re« 
plied Kenee, gently. " If I cannot hope as you do, 
Olympia, it is not that I distrust our Father's 
tenderness, but our insight. I do not doubt 
about the result, but the process." 

The Signora Morata retired, but long after- 
wards the Duchess might have been seen pacing 
the terrace alone, and in the moonlight, perchance, 
tlie angels saw a pale face, wet with tears, turned 
trustfully to heaven, and heard the imuttered 
prayer — "Father, thou lovest Thine own better 
than Thy child can ; the cup which Thou givest, 
Thou wilt give us strength to drink I " 



THE PEASANT. 

The golden gleam had faded from the rich, 
chesnut-forests, just lingered on the edge of the 
upper pme-woods, and had melted into a crimson 
glow on the snowy peaks of the Calahrian Apen- 
nines, when the little Lois came tripping down 
from the upland pastures with her father's goats. 

As she passed through the dim aisles of the tall 
old woods, their shadows fell heavily on her heart; 
and to make a sunshine for herself, she hegan 
carolling one of the old chants of her people, 
which they used to sing together in winter over 
the crackling pine-logs. 

The song was not in the Calahrese dialect, and 
it did not tell of love or war, or knightly prowess ; 
the traditions of Lois* people were of another 
stamp, and her little heart rose and grew cou- 
rageous as she sang of the warfare in which death 
is victory, and the Holy Land heyond the stars, 
and God. 

Soon she came out of the forest on a wild 
thicket of myrtle, arhutus, and oleander: the 
glossy leaves shone in the last gleams of light. 
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the fragrance of Hie flowers came freely out in the 
still air, the birds were syiging their last songs ; 
at the entrance of the wooded valley the meadows 
sloped out on a low beach on which the waves 
came up quietly; between the cliffs the level 
line of the purple sea melted into the sky, whilst, 
above, the crescent of the yoimg moon floated like 
a silver boat in a golden flood. 

There was one point, however, in the valley, on 
which Lois and the goats were more intent than 
on all the rest,— the Httle wooden hut, from the 
windows of which, amidst its orchard of oranges 
and lemons, and the elms and poplars festooned 
with vines, gleamed the pine torch which was 
Lois' guiding-star. Above the hut rose abrupt 
precipices of grey rock, in the crevices and clefts 
of which sprang the aloe and flowering cactus ; 
while the wild goat browsed on their edges. 

As she came out on the meadow cleared by 
her father's toil, a stranger met her coming up 
from the beach, with the wallet of a wayfarer. He 
leant on his long oaken staff, and, looking towards 
the sea, greeted her kindly. 

" That was a sweet song you were singing, my 
child ; I heard the air once before, many hundred 
miles away.'* 

" My grandmother taught it me," she said; "our 
fathers brought it with them from the valleys in 
the North." 

" That was long ago,'* the stranger answered ; 
" do you live near this ? " 
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She led the way to the hut ; her mother stood 
at the door watching for Jier. 

" You are late this evening, Lois." 

" Yes, the goats would browse as they came 
along, and I went out of my way with Martha ; 
they say the king s troops are abroad, and she was 
afraid to go home alone." 

The stranger was hospitably welcomed. A 
supper of maize cakes, olives, and goat's-milk 
cheese, with a skin of native wine, was quickly 
spread before him; and as he eat and rested, he 
had leisure to observe his hosts. 

Two children were asleep in a crib by the 
comer ; the mother's attention was divided be- 
tween her spinning-wheel and her baby's cradle ; 
the old blind grandmother sate knitting in the 
window. Lois was soon busied preparing her 
father's supper, whilst a brown- skinned, bright- 
eyed urchin knelt before the pine-logs on the 
hearth, peeling chesnuts. 

Before long, the sheep and goats were safely 
folded, and the father of the family came in with 
his eldest son. He was a quick-eyed, strongly-built 
man, with limbs knit and features bronzed by toil. 
At first, he regarded the stranger rather suspi- 
ciously : there was something military in his air 
which he did not like. But his suspicions were 
quickly disarmed, as the traveller, rising, grasped 
his hand cordially, and said, in the Vaudois dia^ 
lect :—" 

*' I bring you the blessing of the Highest, from 
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the valleys of your fathers. The secret of the 
Lord is with them that fear Him." 

The eflFect of this watchword was electrical : the 
whole family quickly grouped aroimd their guest, 
even the old grandmother let fall her threads, and, 
raising her sightless eyes to heaven, exclaimed, 
** Blessed he he that cometh in the name of tlie 
Lord !" 

** Amen ! " said the stranger, who was no other 
than Ludovico Paschali, on a mission from the 
Vaudois of the Piedmontese valleys to their 
brethren in Calabria. From that moment the 
stranger was as a brother to the simple Christian 
peasants. 

"You have had a glorious post in the great 
army," said Paschali, " and you have kept your 
trust well." 

" We were a little, lowly band," the father re- 
plied, " when our fathers abandoned their moun- 
tain home in the north to flee from the sword 
of the persecutor, and were led, by ways that 
they knew not, to the valleys of Calabria. Two 
hundred years have passed since then; our 
flocks and herds have increased, and the Lord 
has given us grace in the sight of our enemies ; 
but we have not been so faithful as we might. 
We are a poor and imlettered people : our pastors 
died, and none arose in their places ; the way from 
our ancient dwelling-place was long, and beset 
with many dangers ; and as the years passed on, and 
troubles came on the Alpine valleys, our brethren 
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forgot 118, and we wer6 left without guides in tiie 
land of the stranger. ** 

** But you did not abandon the treasure of jotbr 
fathers ?** Paschali said. 

" Thank God, no I — we did not put out flie 
light ; but we hid it under the bushel, until, I 
fear, with many of us it has waxed dim. Many 
of us were led astray to frequent the idolatrous 
worship of the country; — ^we had wives and chil- 
dren, and we feared the oppressor. Like Naaman 
of old, we would bow down in the house of our 
master's god, and worship Jehovah in our own. 
But I fear it has not prospered; the fire has 
smouldered in the close place, and our hearts 
have grown chill.** 

'* The sun is still in the heavens,** answered 
Paschali, gi*avely; "you have only to lift your 
hearts up towards it to feel its warmth. The love 
of God, you see, still watches over you, and your 
brethren from the valleys have sent me to bring 
you the message of peace." 

The old grandmother clasped her hands, and 
exclaimed, in a tone of fervour, " Truly, God is 
gracious to His people. The Lord hath been 
mindful of us — He will bless us.** 

It was soon arranged that a meeting should be 
held that very evening; the visit of a pastor was 
too rare a blessing to be neglected. 

The father and Bon, and even little Lois, 
hastened with pine-torches to cottage after cottage 
scattered among the hills ; and in an hour's time 
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an assembly of eager and attentive hearers were 
gathered in Ihe peasant'e hut, to receive the 
teaching of Pftschali. 

Old men, with tottering limbs and thin locks ; 
fathers of families, with their little ones ; rongh 
men, hardened by out-door labour, and young 
muscular mountaineers, gathered around the 
teacher — a congregation of teachable and simple 
hearts. 

He took a clasped Bible from his breast. 

"It is the Book — it is the Book!** they mur- 
mured, and every head was bowed in reverence 
as he read the Words of Life. Every sound was 
hushed when he closed the Volume and poured 
out his heart before Him who was their God, and 
the God of their fathers. 

He took as the text of his simple sermon, " As 
an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her 
young, spreadeth abroad her wings, tiJceth them, 
beareth them on her wings ; so the Lord did lead 
him, and there was no strange god with him.** And 
as he unfolded before them the wonderful love of 
Him who had given " His Son, His only Son, 
whom He loved,** as a ransom for them, and had 
borne with them, and fed them, all the days of 
old, and then pointed out to them their own cold- 
ness and ingratitude, and urged them by His 
patient faithfulness to be faithful to Him, to stand 
boldly on the Lord's side, irrepressible sobs of 
humiliation and gratitude burst from many a 
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manly breast. Then He told them of the dawn 
that was breaking over the nations^ how the 
blessed tidmgs of free redemption had thrilled 
and liberated thousands of fettered hearts; how 
many had comited not their lives dear unto them- 
selves for the testimony of Jesus and the Word of 
His grace ; how not in Angrogna and Pragela, and 
the Piedmontese valleys alone, but throughout the 
world, the heavenly dews were falling, and in the 
desolate places rich harvests were springing for 
heaven, and the Word of God had become the 
dearest treasure of thousands of souls, — old men 
raised their hands to heaven and blessed God 
that He had visited His people, tears of joy ran 
down rough cheeks, and young hearts beat high 
with thankfulness and loyal purposes of fidelity, 
and devotion, and endurance. The simple service 
concluded with one of the traditional hymns of the 
Waldenses. At first many hearts were too full to 
join ; but ere it closed, a chorus of triumphant 
praise swelled through the valley, such as those 
hills had never rung back before. 

It was late when the assembly broke up. 

The next morning, Paschali set out on a tour of 
the Vaudois villages. 

Paschali and his firiend Negrino laboured long 
among those simple children of the valleys. They 
had abimdant firuit of their laboiu^. The Spirit 
of God was poured forth on the people, and the 
Vaudois villages of Calabria were filled with 
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humble hearts and holy deeds, and the voice of 
prayer and thanksgiving. 

This time their light was not hidden, and many 
around them learned from them to glorify their 
Father in heaven. We shall see ere long how 
sorely this strength was needed. 



REFORMERS IN THE CHURCH. 

In a small inner chamber of a Roman palace, 
fitted up with all the apparatus of luxurious piety. 
Bate Vittoria Colonna, widow of the Marquis of 
Pescara, the friend of Bembo, Contarini, and 
Pole, whom Michel Angelo revered as a glorified 
being. 

Everything about her was subdued — toned 
down, as if to harmonise with her own chastened 
beauty. The room was full of a faint aromatic 
perfume; from the court below was borne the 
languid trickling of many fountains ; through the 
crevices of the Venetian shutters the light fell 
quietly on her fine, but worn features, on the black 
folds of her nun*s habit, on alabaster Madonnas 
and bronze crucifixes, and on a Holy Family of 
RaphaeVs, in his early spiritual Perugino colouring. 

She sate, her pale cheek resting on her hand, 
her eyes fixed on the head before her, with its 
crown of thorns, and in the other hand a minia- 
ture of her husband, her thoughts perhaps divided 
between the two images of her heart : — Him whom 
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not having seen she loved, and him whom having 
loved she had lost. 

She could not be much past fifty, yet she had 
been twenly years a widow. She was a woman of 
great constancy of purpose and affection. Be- 
trothed at the age of three years, her childish 
dreams, her enthusiastic girlish visions, the deep 
love of her womanhood, the passionate agony of 
her first sorrow, the patient suffering of her long 
widowhood, all had flowed from one source, and 
flowed back to it. 

Many years before, she had sung — 

^ lo sono, io son ben dessa, or yedi oome 
M' ha cangiato il dolor fiero ed atrooe 
Ch' a fatica la yoce 
Pa6 dar di me conoscenza yera. 
Lassa ! ch' al tuo partir parti yeloce 
Dalle guanoe, da^ occhi, e dalle ehiome 
Qnesta a cm dayi come 
Tu di beltade, ed io n'andare altera 
Che mel credea, pereh^ in tal pregio V era 

Com' h ch'io yiya quando mi remembra 
Ch'empio sepoloro ; e inyidiosa polv^ 
Contamina e disaohre, 
lie delicate alabastrine mtmbra." * 

Her cheek was indeed hollow and wasted ; the 
few locks that escaped from her snowy linen hood 

* The following may serye as a rough translation : — 

Tes, I am she you loyed, — I still am she, 

Though wa«ted thus by years of ofaangeleas woe:— 
Kaowest thou not her voice who loyed thee to ? 
VThen thou wast taken, loye, all loyeliness 
Faded from cheek, and eye, and flowing tress ; 

The beauty that thou gayest fled with thee. 
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were gray, her eyes were sunken and dimmed, yet 
in the delicate features, the classical head, the lips 
which, when they had closed for ever, Michel 
Angelo longed to press as those of a sculptured 
saint, there were traces of the noblest beauty. 

Vittoria's mind was vigorous as her heart was 
passionate. Hers had been a life of realities — ^real 
love, real joy, real conflicts, real bereavement and 
.desolation ; and the reality of twenty years of 
widowhood was only to be solaced by the reality 
of piety. Hearty and intelligent sympathy in the 
visions and laboiu's of the men of genius who 
loved to throng around her, earnest interest in 
the cause of religion in this world and its promises 
in the next; — such were her consolations and 
occupations. 

Her piety was not indeed so simple, and there- 
fore not so fruitful as that of the Duchess of 
Ferrara. Christ was less its centre, His Word 
less its rule. She rested more in ideas and 
feelings. 

In ascending to heaven, her devotions were apt 
to be entangled in images, in descending to her 
fellow-creatures, to be lost in mists of emotion ; 
and although the clouds were often sunlit, and 
the mists transfused with prismatic colours, the 
pure daylight which they intercepted was at once 
more beautiful and better to work by. 

Like Gontarini and Pole, and the other Ee- 
formers within the Church, she united much of 
the simplicity of evangelical faith with an enthu- 
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giastic devotion to her ideal of the Church, 
embodied in the Papal System. The honour of 
her Church was to her as the honour of her 
family ; she clung to the traditions of her infancy 
with all the aflTectionate tenacity of her nature ; 
she was as scrupulously and enthusiastically loyal 
to her idea of the Church as to the memory of 
her husband. 

As she sate thus, the door of the room was 
opened softly; she turned her head, and two 
visitors were ushered into this sanctuary, where 
only her most intimate friends were admitted. 

One was attired in doublet and hose, the other 
in a clerical costume. One spoke with a tinge of 
the soft Venetian dialect, the other with a slightly 
foreign accent. They were Pietro Camesecchi 
and Cardinal Pole. 

They had not been there long, when another 
priest, with peculiarly mild and coiurteous ex- 
pression and manners, was announced as Cardinal 
Contarini. They were all intimate friends of one 
another and of the Marchioness. During her 
previous residence at Rome, and whilst she had 
lived in the convent at Viterbo, where Pole was 
legate, they had often met and shared in religious 
exercises, and visions as to the future of the 
Church. 

The conversation was animated and interesting, 
although perhaps more artistic than edifying. 
Much of that pleasant gossip was introduced which 
becomes history when attached to great historical 
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Dames. Therewmsthelast statue of Michel Angda, 
the last fresco of the young Raphael, to be diaeussed. 

**How gLorious our old Borne will be!** ex- 
claimed \ittoria; "the heretics almost de9err# 
heaven for the penance they midergo on earth in 
losing our sublime ceremoniaL** 

"Heaven was earned for us by sufferings of 
another stamp than the deprivation of the hixaries^ 
of the eye and ear,** said Contarini, gravely. 

" I spoke hastily,** said the Marchioness, colour- 
ing, but with a sweet humility; " thanks, fother, 
for the rebuke!" 

" It is little self-denial«*' observed Pole, sarcas- 
tically, " for men to whom the gift of sig^t is 
denied, to renounce the pleasures of seeing.** 

" Many of the Lutherans are men of the finest 
taste and feeling,*' answered the candid Contarini; 
" we must not quarrel much with those who, in 
remedying the sins and sorrows of the world, have 
little leisure to revel in its beauty. K we could 
only meet, all might yet be well.** 

"Meantime," said Vittoria Oolonna, "never 
will there have been such a solemn and joyful 
Easter as this year : the music will be angelic.*^ 

" To angelic hearts, signora,** observed Cardinal 
Pole. 

"What a miracle of grandeur and beauty 
St. Peter's will be,** she resiuned, " when it is 
finished 1 it will be fit to transfer entire to the 
heavenly Jerusalem.'* 

" Our fathers killed the prophets, and we build 
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their sepulchres," murmured Camesecchi, i^rho 
was turning over some architectural designs. 

" I trust there are many hearts in Bome," Con- 
tarini said, " which are indeed risen with the 
Saviour — to which the Easter festival is the com- 
memoration of a glorious reality; hut for me 
there is no festival as long as Christendom remains 
torn with these melancholy schisms." 

"Woe to the prestunptuous spirits that have 
dared to rend the seamless vesture!" exclaimed 
Vittoria ; *' to point a sword at the hreast of their 
mother!'* 

" And woe, too," said Camesecchi, " to the mo- 
ther who made her own children pass through the 
fire in honour of golden images !" 

" There is need of reformation, truly," conceded 
Cardinal Pole, " but we must recur to the ancient 
traditions, not rend ourselves from th^m; we 
must retrace our steps, and not rush wildly on the 
unknown." 

" They should have waited for a general council," 
said Contaiini ; ** but even now the rebels may be 
won back to the standards, if we can but bring 
them to a parley ; something must be conceded ; 
the Catholic Church is not so frail that a few re- 
pairs will make her totter." 

" Cardinal Contarini thinks everything can be 
effected by conferences," observed Camesecchi; 
*' that any disease can be cured if the physicians 
will only have a consultation about it; but what 
if, in the first place, the physicians will xKxt meet-*- 
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in the second, they cannot agree — ^and in the third, 
the disease is past medicine ? ^And firstly, how will 
you get the council together ?" 

" I trust the preliminary negotiations will soon 
be completed," replied Contarini. ** His holiness 
seems favourable, but Christendom is a heavy 
body to move.'* 

" And meantime," remarked Camesecchi, drily, 
" to every pious soul that asks counsel of you in 
perplexities of faith, you must reply, * Wait a little, 
until we can collect some six or seven hundred 
reverend fathers together, and then, if we can 
agree about it, I will let you know what you must 
do to be saved.* ** 

" Salvation is a simpler thing,** answered Con- 
tarini, seriously ; " we have the words of the Saviour 
and the Apostles.'* 

"Will an oecumenical coimcil give us more?** 
demanded Camesecchi. 

** It is a question of interpretation,'* interposed 
Pole. " We must have a standard of faith, and the 
standard must be fixed by the authorities.** 

" But supposing the council should be divided, 
as councils have been before now?" pursued the 
Venetian. 

" Signor Camesecchi sm*ely forgets the promised 
aid of the Divine Spirit, to teach us all things,'* re- 
joined Cardinal Pole, rather haughtily. 

** The Holy Spirit teaches us by bringing the 
words of the Savioiu* to remembrance," was Car- 
nesecchi's reply ; " not by giving new revelations. 
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but by unsealing the olcL The last court of appeal, 
^erefore, the ultimate standard of faith, must be 
none other than the Sacred Scriptures." 

" Undoubtedly," said Gontarini ; " Scripture is 
the arsenal of the Church." 

" And the Church is the guardian of the arsenal," 
added Cardinal Pole. 

" But supposing," resumed Camesecchi, " that 
this council and the Bible diflfer ?" 

" The very possibility involves the whole question 
of the authority of councils," Cardinal Pole replied. 

"Keginal Pole," said Camesecchi, solemnly, 
" this is no question of dialectics ; you believe 
firmly that the Word of God is above all traditions 
of men ; and you would venture the salvation of your 
soul on the grace and merits of your Saviour alone. 
Now suppose, for one instant, that of the six or 
seven hundred priests collected at this council, 
the majority should decide in favour of the equal 
authority of tradition, and against justification by 
faith — and you well know that the party in the 
Church which would decide is large, — which would 
you then abandon, — the decision of the coimcil, or 
the conviction of your own soul ?" 

" May I die before such a thing comes to pass !" 
exclaimed Contarini. 

" Convictions are not to be given up at pleasure," 
said Pole, uneasily ; " but," he added, " the thing 
cannot be ; the voice of the Chiu'ch is the voice 
of God." 
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** Allow me to pursue my supposition one step 
further," continued Camesecchi : " suppose the 
voice of the Church were thus to contradict the 
voice of your own soul, and the Church (as you 
well know she would) were to proceed to chastise 
and torture those who could not sacrifice their 
conviction at will to her decision, would you be 
among the persecutors or the persecuted ? Would 
you light the torch, or be bound to the stake ?" 

" The Church is the handmaid of the Highest," 
said Pole, ** but I never could persecute for con- 
science* sake : it would go against all my feelings ; 
and besides, it does not answer." 

"And yet," pursued Camesecchi, in a low, calm 
tone, " that day may come. On one side or the 
other we must stand, and then, imless Christ is to 
us greater than the Church, dearer than all our 
most sacred traditions and most cherished ideals, 
I can tell you what we, what you. Cardinal Pole, 
just and tender-hearted as you are, would do. 
You would never indeed cast a stone at the 
martyrs, but you would hold the garments of those 
who slew them." 

There was a pause. Camesecchi had spoken 
with such solemn earnestness, that none of them 
could shake off the impression. 

At length Vittoria Colonna arose and said, 
"The Church is the Mother of the Martyrs, not 
the shedder of their blood; the spouse of the 
Crucified: she suffers, but can she persecute? 
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Think of the millions of lowly and holy and 
self-devoted men who have been fed at her bosom : 
and shall she be abandoned of the Highest ?" 

" Signora,'* said Camesecchi, as he took leave, 
** pardon the roughness of a plain citizen ; but, 
believe me, it is not the Church that nourishes the 
faithful, but the Saviour. She is not the way to 
Him, but, through faith in Him, we are truly 
imited to Her. He is the door of the fold, as 
well as the Shepherd of the Sheep. Where He is, 
the Chiu-ch is ; and if our souls are imited to Him, 
neither Pope nor Council, nor stake, can excom- 
mimicate us." With these words, he left. 

" Camesecchi goes rather far I" said Cardinal 
Pole. 

"But there is truth in his words," remarked 
Contarini, thoughtfully. 

"Ah!" sighed Vittoria Colonna, "for the rest 
beyond the storms, with the Friend of the heavy 
laden and the weary!" 



THE PRISON. 

Some years had passed — ^not many, but eventful. 
The soft cool of the summer's evening fell again 
upon Ferrara. 

The citizens poured out of their houses in their 
gay dresses ; the street of the ducal palace was 
thronged with eager multitudes keeping holiday. 
But in the palace much was changed. No groups 
of earnest men issued from it; the doors were 
closely guarded, and it was long since the glad 
tidings had echoed from its walls. Preachers and 
hearers were scattered far and wide ; — some had 
been exiled, — some had suffered, — some had de- 
nied. The Duchess remained faithful, but she 
was left almost alone. 

As the evening grew dimmer, a side door opened 
softly, and from it came a lady, tightly muffled in 
a black dress and hood. She moved quickly along, 
choosing the quietest streets, imtil she stopped at 
the gate of a high, gloomy building, with narrow 
slits of windows and massive walls. It was the 
prison of Ferrara. She spoke a few words to the 
sentinel, and he let her pass in. 
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Faventino Fannio, the evangelist of the Romag- 
na, sate on a pallet in his cell. His voice was 
gentler, his eye calmer, than ever; but the sad- 
ness had passed from his face — ^hollow and sallow 
as two years' imprisonment had made it, it was 
full of blessed peace. 

By his side, against a damp wall, leaned a 
man in military costume, for people were allowed 
free access to Fannio *s cell, and, like St. Paul, 
for two whole years he preached Jesus Christ, 
and " taught those things which concern the king- 
dom of God, no man forbidding him." And many 
believed. 

That soldier was a changed man since the sum- 
mer's evening many years before, when he had 
listened to the Divine message from Fannio 's lips. 
The great change which transforms old hardened, 
worldly men into lowly and simple-hearted children 
of the kingdom of heaven, had come over him. 
They had been talking very earnestly. The 
martyr had been counselling the convert to fly 
from the persecution. 

" Fly from my post, father, I cannot — I dare 
not!" was the vehement reply; "it would be to 
deny my Lord !" 

" My son," said the old man, in a trembling 
voice, rising and laying his hand on the soldier's 
arm, "Peter would have died with his Master; 
when others fled, he followed ; and yet, in the very 
presence of his Lord, his courage failed and he 
denied. Believe me, death is terrible, when it 
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does not steal over us in slow decay, or rush on us 
in the excitement of the fight, but is oflPered to our 
deliberate choice. It was offered me so once" — and 
the old man hid his face in his hands ; ** the cross 
was offered me, and I put it aside, and denied my 
Redeemer. He has forgiven it now, I trust, since 
He deigns to let me — ^me, traitor that I am ! — suffer 
for His sake ; but oh ! the agony and shame of 
that remembrance ! It is not the strength of youth 
tliat will serve us in that day, yoimg man. O do 
not dare to court the trial!" 

" Pray for me, father, that my faith fail not." 

They were about to kneel, when the lady in the 
muffled cloak was ushered in, and the door was 
barred again on the outside. 

" Signora Morata!" said the old man, "this 
is kind!" 

" The Duchess made these with her own hands," 
Olympia said, as she opened her basket and gave 
him some warm garments. 

" The blessing of Him for whose sake ye both 
labour rest on her and you !" he said ; " your visits 
and your words are better to me than food or 
clothing, for they refresh and warm my heart." 

" It is the last time !" she said, in a faltering 
voice. " They have banished me at last. . The 
Duchess will be left alone." 

"Like the Saviour!" exclaimed Fannio, with a 
sad smile. "They who come out of the great 
tribulation with the white robes, will come firom 
the palace as well as the prison." 
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They stayed some while in earnest conversation, 
and ere she left, the martyr, the soldier, and 
Olympia knelt and prayed together fervently for 
all who suffered for the Crucified throughout the 
world, in convent, palace, or prison ; that the 
tempted might be faithful, the fallen raised, the 
faithful sufferers strengthened. As she left, he 
took her hand, and said, " A blessing will go with 
you everywhere, signora. *I was sick, and in 
prison, and ye visited me.' You will hear those 
words one day from other lips than mine, and 
these will follow them — * Enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.'" 

Not many days after, they strangled him in 
the prison, and committed his body to the flames. 
He was the first martyr for the recovered truth in 
Italy. 

At the prison door Olympia met her maid Lucia, 
once the little fruitseller, who was to accompany 
her mistress, now become the wife of Dr. Gunthler, 
into Germany. She was an orphan now. And as 
they turned away, an old woman accosted them, 
and placed something in Lucia's hand. It was 
old Berta, the relic-vender. 

** Take this, my child," she said, " with the 
blessing of an old woman : you were very good 
to me in my long sickness, and I often think of 
the words you spoke to me then. It is the choicest 
relic in my stock; and although I know you do 
not much value such things, the toe-nail of 
Sta. Filomena has saved many travellers' lives, 
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they say, before now ; and it is no harm, at any 
rate, to be armed on both sides." 

** I will treasure your blessing, dear Berta, but 
keep your relics." 

But the old woman had slipped roimd a comer 
and was nowhere to be seen. Lucia opened the 
parcel, and found there, besides the relics, two 
gold pieces, carefully folded, the savings of old 
Berta^s hard and frugal life. 



THE PARTING. 

The court of a princely villa: colonnades of 
marble, avenues of cypress, dim arches, and deep 
shadows crossing each other on the marble 
pavement. Above, the ** eternal pearl" floating in 
an aziu*e sea; below, on the steps leading to the 
water's edge, two women weepmg. 

The yoimgest leant against a stone column and 
wept passionately ; the other took her hand, and 
said, in tones of such sweet gentleness as sorrow 
alone can teach, although her voice faltered, — 
*' This is only one more of the dark days, Olympia ! 
one more, — that is, one less to come." 

"But I had such different hopes — everything 
promised so gloriously. Italy free, the church 
purified, science, art, wisdom, wealth, power, all 
glorified as they had never been before, casting 
their crowns at the Deliverer's feet.*' 

" My child, the day will surely come yet. Let 
yoiur hopes but build a little higher. *The spar- 
row hath foimd her an house, and the swallow 
a nest for herself, where she may lay her young : 
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even Thine altars, Lord of Hosts, my Eong and 
my God.* There the spoiler comes not, nor the 
Storm." 

** The hand of oin: brethren was swelling so 
fast," said Olympia, ** and now we are broken and 
trampled in the dust !" 

" We have borne witness, and that is enough," 
the Duchess replied ; " what is the Church now 
but as the tabernacle of testimony in the wil- 
derness? A tent, you know, is made to be 
taken down. Ah! could we only see inside the 
threshold of the Temple !" 

"But, oh! it is bitter," said Olympia, "to see 
oiu" brigttest and holiest visions stained, and 
scorned, and trampled in the dust." 

"Dust to dust!" replied the Duchess, "and the 
immortal essence to the light ; the corruptible is 
burned, the incorruptible is but glorified in the 
furnace. Could we see how one by one the living 
stones are built into the radiant sanctuary, we 
should not mourn ^o much that our poor edifices 
crumble together when they are taken. One less 
among the wanderers in the desert, one more 
among the blessed family in the home. We are 
not scattered, dear Olympia, we are only gather* 
ing home." 

"But my coimtry, my paradise, our Italy!" ex- 
claimed Olympia; "to leave her for ever, and to 
have her boimd and bleeding in the hand of the 
oppressor!" 
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. *' The sun rises again, Olympia, and the Lord 
reigns." 

" It is not for me to murmur," Olympia said, 
passionately, " but for you, my princess, my mother, 
to leave you, and so alone ! " — and she fell on her 
knees, and clasped the Duchess' hands to her lips 
and breast. 

Renee raised her, and gently laying her head 
on her shoulder, wept in silence without re- 
straint. 

" You have been as a sister and a child to me, 
Olympia, God knows, and nowl have none beside." 

For many months she had not been allowed to 
see her children. 

A soft plashing of oars broke the silence, and 
the Duchess whispered, " Not alone, Olympia, 
not orphaned. The Saviour may yet have some 
wounds for me to bind up, and He will not leave 
me comfortless, nor you." 

She had just time to press a little Testament 
into Olympia's hand, when a boat glided to the 
steps. 

A foreigner sprang on shore, — a German physi- 
cian, and as the Duchess laid Oljrmpia's hand 
in that of her husband, she said, " You will not let 
my southern flower die in the cold north?" 

" Love is of no climate, signora," he said; "if 
our Sims are cold, our hearths are warm. 1 take 
her as the dearest gift my God can give me, to 
love and cherish for her own sake and for His." 
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Olympia looked trustfully at him through her 
tears. They stepped mto the hoat, the rowers 
took their seats, and in a few moments they were 
out of sight. 

Olympia left her country for ever. The 
Duchess returned with slow steps to her desolate 
palace. 



THE MARTYR. 

Another prison and another martyr. Ludovico 
Paschali, the Missionary of the Waldenses, sate at 
a table in his damp cell. 

His head was bare; his limbs wasted with 
hunger and confinement. 

They had already starved his friend Negrino to 
death. The cords had been removed for a few 
minutes from his lacerated hands and arms, 
whilst his brother, Bartolomeo, was with him. 

He spent the time in writing a few words of 
encouragement and consolation to his beloved 
brethren and children among the Oalabrese 
Apennines. He wrote thus : — 

" My state is this : I feel my joy increase every 
day as I approach nearer to the hour in which I 
shall be offered as a sweet-smelling sacrifice to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, my faithful Saviour ; yea, 
so inexpressible is my joy, that I seem to myself 
to be free from captivity, and am prepared to die 
for Christ, not only once, but ten thousand times 
if it were possible. Nevertheless, I persevere in 
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imploring the Divine assistance by prayer, for I 
am convinced that man is a miserable creature 
when left to himself, and not upheld and directed 
by God." 

The letter was written as well as the prisoner's 
stiff and torn hands would allow. Bartolomeo was 
summoned, and the cords were again tightly 
boimd around Paschali's arms. 

The brother wept, but the sufferer smiled. 

**I have been learning something of what He 
suffered,*' he said, pointing to his lacerated hands, 
** and of how He loved.'' 

The brothers embraced and were separated, but 
once again Bartolomeo saw Ludovico. 

The court of the Castle of St. Angelo was 
arranged and crowded as if for a festival. Priests 
and Cardinals were there, and the dignitaries of 
the Holy Ofl&ce (recently established in Italy on 
the Spanish model); and the Pope himself was 
there. 

There was, as in the days of old, to be a great 
sacrifice to the gods of Bome. The victim was 
led out, not crowned and garlanded like the 
sacred offerings of old ; it was an emaciated man, 
in a sordid dress, with a paper mitre on his head, 
in mockery. His limbs tottered, so that he could 
scarcely walk, and he seemed dazzled by the 
daylight. The face was young, although so hag- 
gard, and there was light in the sunken eyes. 

They dragged him to a platform, to exhibit him 
to the derision of the multitude. 
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Eaising his thin hands to heaven, and turning 
to the Pope and Cardinals, he said, in a calm, 
solemn tone : — 

**I summon you to appear before the throne 
of the Lamb, and give an account of your cruelties." 

Paschali's brother saw no more. 

It is now long since that summons has been 
answered : the martyr has been dwelling three 
hundred years in the joy of his Lord. 



THE DESOLATION. 

And Paschali's converts, the Waldensian pea- 
sants, to whom his words had been the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, what had been their fate ? 

Evening had come down on the mountains 
aroimd the Calabrese village of Santo Sisto. 
The woodman came whistling home from the 
neighbouring forest, his little children caught 
sight of him, and left their play, and ran to cling, 
laughing, about his knees. His wife met him at 
the door with the baby in her arms. Over the 
supper they chatted merrily of the day's work and 
the morrow's schemes. 

The shepherd boys and girls came home from 
the hills, the flocks were safely penned, and before 
the little ones were laid to sleep, the whole 
family listened to the Word of God, and knelt 
together to pom* out their simple wants and 
praises. And in their prayers the good teacher 
from the North was not forgotten, — they had not 
heard of his death. Then all voices joined in the 
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hymn, for in Santo Sisto there were many happy 
Christian homes. 

But it was for the last time. 

Two monks came into the village that night, 
emissaries of the Inquisition ; they exhausted all 
their arts of persuasion in enticing the Waldensian 
peasants to attend the mass — but in vain. They 
had not much logic, but they had that single- 
hearted loyalty which is so much sm-er and 
stronger. To them the mass was idolatry. It 
was a question of personal fidelity to an adored 
Master, who for their sakes had shrunk from no 
extremity of suffering. 

They did not shrink from suffering for His sake. 
Before the next evening thq whole population 
fled in a body to the forest. They left their old 
men and little ones behind. They thought the 
Inquisitors would have some pity ; but they were 
mistaken. 

The Inquisitors passed on to La Guardia, the 
other large village of the Vaudois colony, situated 
on the sea-shore. They told the inhabitants that 
their brethren of Santo Sisto had yielded. The 
temptation, and the terror, with this example, were 
too strong, and the people of La Guardia attended 
the mass in the Koman Catholic Church. But it 
was in vain. The Inquisitors would not give up 
their victims, and God did not suffer His own to 
lose the crown. 

Troops were sent after the fugitives of Santo 
Sisto. They rushed into the forest crying — 
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*'Amazzij amazzi!*' ("Kill, kill!") The peasants 
made a brave resistance, but they were driven to a 
neighbouring mountain. There they made another 
stand, and entreated the captain of the troops to 
let them escape from the country. They asked only 
for their lives. The request was denied. Boused 
to desperation, the little band made an heroic 
onset, and repulsed and routed the king's troops. 
But the force against which they contended was 
overwhelming. New troops were sent, the Viceroy 
himself accompanying them, to see that the slaugh- 
ter was complete. The fugitives were driven to the 
heights of the mountains. The greater number 
were slain, and the rest perished with cold and 
himger. The village of Santo Sisto was burnt to 
the ground, and the feeble remnant of its popula- 
tion murdered. Pardon was offered to all the 
outlaws who would join in himting down the 
heretics, and thus they were tracked to their 
hiding-places, among the recesses of the mountains, 
and murdered one by one. 

Yet this was not the worst. "When the inhabit- 
ants of La Guardia found how they had been 
deceived, they were almost maddened with in- 
dignation. They would have j oined their brethren 
in the forest, but it was too late. The Inquisitors 
courteously invited them to a parley. Of those who 
came, seventy were seized and put to the torture. 

Sixty women also were tortured and thrown into 
prison, with none to bind up their wounds. Most 
of them died there. 
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The prisons were filled, and then the prisoners 
led out one by one and put to death. '*I can 
compare it,*' writes a Catholic eye-witness, "to 
nothing but the slaughter of so many sheep ; and 
yet," he adds, " I do not hear that they behave ill. 
They are a simple, imlettered people, entirely 
occupied with spade and plough, and, I am told, 
show themselves sufficiently religious in the hour 
of death." 

Much followed that is too horrible for us to hear ; 
but yet it was not too horrible for oiu* brethren 
to endure. They were sawn asunder, thrown 
from high cliffs, burnt, racked to death ! "It was 
strange," said a Catholic historian, " to see their 
obstinacy. For, whilst the son saw the father put 
to death, and the father the son, they not only 
exhibited no symptoms of grief, but said joyfully, 
that they would he Angels of God," 

The whole of this little heroic band was slain, 
except a few who were sold for slaves. 

The floiuishing colony of four thousand perished, 
leaving not one trace behind. Their industrious 
labours, their conflicts, and their sufferings, are 
over now, but the long harvest of joy is only 
just begun. , 

* * 9)c :ie :)c 

And what had become, dm-ing these years, of 
the friends of Viterbo, the Reformers within the 
Church ? — They were scattered far and wide in 
]jlace, and farther still in thought. 

Yittoria Colonna had passed, we trust, as she 
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longed, to the rest beyond the storms, and the 
Hght beyemd the clouds, with the Friend of the 
weary and heavy laden. 

The gentle Christian heart of Cardinal Contarini 
had been sorely tried. In spite of all his patient 
efforts at effecting a reconciliation between the 
Schismatics and the Church of Eome, the breach 
had widened. The Popes had never honestly 
furthered his endeavours ; the conference for 
which he had toiled so perseveringly had 
resulted in a more marked separation; and,- hap- 
pily for him, he died before that General Council, 
which had been the goal of all his labours, con- 
tradicted all the truths he most prized, established 
and embodied all the errors he sought to reform, 
and defeated all his most cherished plans. We 
must hope that his gentle and affectionate soul 
passed into the inheritance purchased by Him 
on whose death and righteousness alone he 
relied, and received the blessing of the peace- 
makers. 

With Pole and Camesecchi it was otherwise. 
They lived till the day of decision. The narrow 
line that separated them proved the line of de- 
marcation. The council of Trent decided that 
tradition was of equal authority with Scrip- 
ture; it condemned those who believed in justifi- 
cation by faith, exalted to higher honours than 
ever the "holy and venerable" images, and 
sealed all its decisions with the most terrific 
anathemas. 
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Pietro Camesecchi preferred the voice of 
Christ to that of the church — Pole placed the 
church between him and the Saviour. The 
one was sent with every honour as legate to 
England — the other was thrown into a prison at 
Kome. 



THE STRAIGHT PATH THE SAFE PATH. 

The little glimpse of artificial light which 
Henry VIII. had made, had faded away in 
England, — ^but Mary, in putting it out, had gone 
so roughly to work, that she had torn down the 
old walls, and let the full stream of daylight 
in. 

The city of London was echoing with the news 
of the death of Cranmer. The Papal Legate sate 
writing at a table in the palace of his cousin the 
Queen. Not long before, he had, by a solenm 
absolution, re-admitted the nation within the pale 
of the church. Every day brought tidings of 
some conversion to the royal and Papal cause, — 
the capture of some noted Lutheran, or the death 
of some obstinate heretic. Yet Cardinal Pole had 
nothing of the air of a victor. His brow was 
furrowed, his eye was troubled, and his manner 
was irritable and uneasy. 

A bishop entered the room. His bearing was 
authoritative and triumphant ; he had no scruples 
and no fears. The name of Bonner haa become 
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a by-word in every home in England, — and with 
such men was the evangelical, and liberal, and 
gentle Pole now doomed to associate. 

** I come," he said, " in the name of Her Majesty 
and the estates of the realm, to oflfer your 
Eminence the mitre of the apostate Granmer." 

" I want no further dignities," replied Pole, 
irritably ; *' I have told you already, I only wish to 
be allowed to serve my God in quiet. I am an 
old man; I cannot burden my few remaining 
years with further cares — why will you trouble 
me?" 

"Does your Eminence scruple to wear the 
robes which have been polluted by a heretic ?" 
retorted Bonner, fixing his little keen eyes on 
him; " they say the disease is infectious." 

The Cardinal rose and paced restlessly about 
the room. He knew very well that his own repu- 
tation was not intact; he had narrowly escaped 
the Inquisition in Italy, and his very sense of the 
justice of the suspicion drove him to deed after 
deed of persecution to disarm it. 

"But if I accept my royal cousin's gracious 
proflfer," he said, " how can I serve the church? — 
I am feeble and old : choose some younger and 
more vigorous man." 

" A soimd heart is better than a strong arm," 
said Bonner, pursuing his advantage ; " your 
Eminence will not refuse your last hours to the 
cause so dear to your heart. Besides, our officers 
are faithful, — the prisons are scarcely emptied for 
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the stake, before the zeal of our servants fills them 
with fresh captives. Her Majesty and all the 
faithful will imite in the support and counsel of 
your Eminence." 

Cardinal Pole sat down again, leant on the table, 
and clasped his hands before his eyes. 

" It will not answer — ^it will never answer !" he 
exclaimed ; " I will remonstrate to the last. Men's 
convictions, right or wrong, are not to be burnt 
out of them; persecution only bunis them in. 
Try gentle means — reason, tempt, persuade, un- 
fold before them the glory of the Church of Ages, 
— ^win their hearts back to the Mother of the 
Saints." 

" But if persuasion fails ?" asked Bonner. 

" By heaven ! can you not leave the criminal to 
the judge ? Is not one hell enough ?" 

" But for the sake of the soimd members, the 
diseased must be amputated," Bonner rejoined ; 
" when the chinrch cannot reclaim the wanderers, 
she must teach the faithful by their punishment. 
In desperate cases the strongest remedies are the 
most merciful." 

" What do you teach by burning ?" demanded 
Pole. " One stake teaches more heresy than a 
thousand pulpits." 

"The chastisement seems to have answered 
effectually in Italy," replied Bonner, drily ; ** we 
hear no more of the Keformation there." 

" I tell you for the himdredth time," rejoined 
the Cardinal, *' that the cases are radically different,. 
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In England you have to contend, not with the 
relics of exhausted races, or the worn-out frag- 
ments of factious republics, but with a brave, 
obstinate, and united nation. They may bear the 
yoke long in quietness — it is their way, — but 
depend on it, when the climax is reached, and the 
barrier once burst, the deluge will be terrific : 
let my royal cousin look well to it that it does not 
sweep away her throne !" 

" Well !" said Bonner, shrugging his shoulders, 
** I am no diplomatist. I am simply an humble 
son of the holy Eoman Catholic and Apostolic 
church. She has spoken, I have only to obey." 

The Cardinal was silenced. " The church," he 
said, " commands my feebleness as well as my 
strength ; if she needs me for this weary dignity, 
I accept it." 

He would not cast a stone at the martyrs, but 
he held the garments of those who slew them. 

Pietro Camesecchi stood at the window of his 
cell, looking out on the Tiber. His face was full 
of a grave and exalted joy. He tinned from the 
window to a friend who had been permitted to 
visit him, and, raising his fettered hands, he said — 

" I have learned many things in this dungeon. 
Glimpses of heaven have come to me through 
those narrow windows, and sounds of everlasting 
truth and joy in the rushing of that river, such as 
I never saw or heard till now. I have learned 
that there is no freedom like that of the heart 
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which has given up all for Christ — ^no wisdom 
like that learned at his feet — ^no poetry like the 
calm foreseeing of the glory that shall be." 

The joyful assurance was with him to the last. 

"He went to death," they say, "as to a 
triumph;" and the angels met him with the 
crown. 

So far apart did two roads lead which seemed 
at first so nearly parallel. So much more joyful 
is it, even here, to endure all, than to compromise 
in aught. 



THE DISPERSION. 

The years passed on. Olympia Morata was dead. 
She had lived some time at Schweinfurt, her hus- 
band's birthplace, as a quiet German matron. 
Her talents, her engaging character, and her 
misfortunes, had soon gathered a circle of friends 
around her. But at the siege of the place by 
those German princes who were enemies of the 
Protestant Albert of Brandenburg, she had 
suffered much from unwholesome food and lodg- 
ing. The city was taken, and Olympia fled with 
her husband. 

" If you had seen me," she wrote to Celio 
Secundo Curio, one of the most distinguished of 
the Protestant refugees, and then Professor at 
Basle, " with my feet bare and bleeding — my hair 
dishevelled — ^my borrowed clothes all torn — ^you 
would have pronoimced me to be the Queen of 
Beggars." 

They escaped, however, to Heidelberg. Here 
it seemed Olympia would at length find a quiet 
resting-place, beneath the walls of the noble old 
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castle, not then mined by religious wars. She 
found rest there, though not in the way her 
Mends had hoped. Her constitution was broken 
by hardship and trial, and the rugged northern 
climate. Her heart yearned over her Italy, but 
God called the exile to a better home. She sank 
into a rapid consumption, and died in her twenty- 
ninth year, full of quiet peace and hope. 

The despotic and licentious Ercole of Ferrara 
had also passed to his account, with the highest 
recommendations from Pope Paul IV., as a ** De- 
fender of the Faith." 

The good Duchess, after her husband's death, 
had retired to Montargis, a city sixty miles to the 
south of Paris. 

True to her old principles, wherever she went, 
the exiled and persecuted Protestants found a 
home and a friend, and this at no small risk to 
herself. The persecutors of the age of St. Bar- 
tholomew's Massacre did not spare even princely 
heretics. The Guises did all they could to oppose 
her. The Duke even sent an army against Mon- 
targis in 1560, under Jean de Souches Malicomes. 

The troops forced their way into the town, and 
succeeded in putting many Protestant refugees to 
death, and setting fire to their houses. The 
Duchess, and all who could escape, took refuge in 
the castle. De Souches threatened to batter it 
down, and pointed his cannon against the walls. 

Eenee did not shrink ; her gentle and generous 
heart had stood many more trying assaults than 
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this, and she sent this heroic answer to the 
general : — 

" Consider well what you do ; know that no one 
has the right to command me but the king him- 
self; and that, if you come hither, I will be the 
first to mount the breach, when I shall see if you 
have the audacity to kill the daughter of a king, 
who desires only to protect her subjects, and 
whose death heaven and earth will be boimd to 
avenge upon you, and upon all your line, even 
upon your children in their cradles." 

The general was perplexed, and the troops were 
withdrawn. 

One evening, not long after this, the Duchess 
stood upon the ramparts of the castle, with a re- 
fugee recently arrived from Italy. It was Burla- 
macchi, one of the nobles of Lucca, and formerly 
pastor of the Reformed Church there. He, with 
some others, had attempted to eflFect a revolution 
at Lucca, and resist the establishment of the In- 
quisition. Both attempts had failed ; the church 
was scattered, and the pastor had been compelled 
to flee. 

"Do you remember," the Duchess said, in a 
low voice, "many years ago, as we stood on the 
terrace of the palace at Ferrara, with Calvin, and 
Valdes, and Ochino, and Paschali, and Olympia 
Morata ? Things are changed since then 1 " 

Burlamacchi leaned against the wall, and hid 
his face. He could not reply. 

"I remember,** the Duchess continued, "that 
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Paschali said then there was scarcely a city or a 
convent or a village* in Italy which did not number 
some genuine disciples of the Saviour. He was 
right, — ^for now there is scarcely a city or a village 
which has not sent its martyrs." 

" It is true — ^it is true !" exclaimed Burlamacchi; 
'* at Venice they have been sunk in the sea, calling 
on the Lord Jesus ; at Borne, Bartoccio, and un- 
counted numbers besides, have perished in the 
flames, crying * Vittoria ! * In Modena, Milan, 
Mantua, Cremona, Lucca, Pisa, Florence, Naples, 
nobles, peasants, priests, have gone to the stake 
and the scaflFold rather than renounce the gospel 
of their Kedeemer. They have succeeded," he 
added, bitterly ; " the enemy has triumphed ; for 
this time the light is trampled out of Italy." 

''We have triumphed, signor!" replied the 
Duchess, gently, " though not indeed by the way 
we would have chosen." 

" The martyred Keformers do indeed live," he 
answered ; " but the Reformation is dead, and 
Italy, our beautiful Italy, is lost!" 

** Have any denied ? " asked the Duchess. 

" Some were too self-confident to fly," he said; 
** and when death looked them in the face, they 
shrank back, and did penance. Some fled to the 
Alps, and then, looking back on the paradise they 
had left, their hearts failed — ^they returned to 
apostatize or to die." 

Neither spoke for some moments; at last Eenee* 
said, " The little band that met at Ferrara are 
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broken and scattered now. Two are at rest ; but 
Ochino ! that is the saddest thought of all." 

" What has befallen him ?" asked Burlamacchi. 

" He has embraced the cold and deadly false- 
hood of Socinus," she replied ; " is it not strange 
that he could leave all for Christ, and then, when 
he had lost all besides, abandon his Master 
too?" 

"Ah! how often," said Burlamacchi, mournfully, 
"it is easier to sacrifice than to submit ! and 
yet he may be won back ; prayer is stronger than 
logic, and we will pray for him and for ourselves. 
Has your highness any news of the other exiles ? " 

" There are churches at Geneva and Bale," was 
her reply; "Elizabeth of England has suffered 
them to worship openly in London; and from the 
rocks and glaciers of the Grisons the exiles write 
as full of joy and triumph as if from the very 
gates of Eden. The colony has become a mission 
to all the country round. You see," she continued, 
with one of her old bright smiles, " they have 
not trampled out the fire, — they have only scat- 
tered it." 

"It is true," he replied, more cheerfully, **we 
always grow better in the shade ; nothing can ruin 
us but our own lukewarmness and divisions. But 
for Italy I fear the worst ; the candlesticks once 
removed from the seven churches of old have 
never since been replaced. The sun rises again, 
indeed, but he rises on another shore." 

" Let not our hearts be troubled," she said, 
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"the martyrs live, the Saviour reigns, and the 
truth must triumph at the last." 

"Yes," rejoined Burlamacchi, "this day has set 
in clouds ; perhaps hefore another dawns, a night 
of storms and terror will have passed, such as the 
world has not yet seen." 

"And we, my Mend," replied the Duchess, 
"shall have passed beyond all storms before 
then, and shall, we trust, come down with the 
Saviour and the hosts of his redeemed, to bring 
to the earth the morning of the long day of joy.I* 

She lived long enough to see that the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew's could not extinguish Pro- 
testantism in France ; and three years afterwards, 
in 1575, she was called to be present with the 
martyrs she had succoiu-ed, and the Lord she had 
served. - 
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PART FIRST. 

THE FIFTEENTH CENTUBY. 



CHAPTER I. 

John Huss had been dead for eight years ; and 
during the greater part of that time Bohemia had 
been blazing with the fire kindled at his stake ; 
the words he had spoken under the roof had in- 
deed, as he foretold, been pealed forth from the 
house-top, though not in the sense or with the 
effect he could have wished. 

The eternal truths he taught had doubtless been 
working their way, like most heavenly agencies, 
in silence ; purifying the hearts which received 
them, to see further than their teacher; but of these, 
historians have, in general, spoken only paren- 
thetically, like indiscriminating almsgivers, be- 
stowing the largest share of their attention on the 
most clamorous. Of the true successors of Huss, 
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preacher of the gospel in Bethlehem Chapel, we 
know very little ; whilst of Ziska and his Tabor- 
ites — their intrepidity and ferocity, their victories 
and slaughters, their violent dissolution of five 
hundred convents, and their torturing a poor 
priest to death for denying transubstantiation — 
we hear far more than we could wish. 

In the spring of the year 1423, the Hussite 
army was encamped before Prague, to chastise an 
attempt of the citizens to elect a king. 

"Twice," said Ziska, "have I saved Prague 
from the Emperor — ^now I come to destroy it ! " 

At first the soldiers murmured ; the old royal 
city, enthroned on its twin hills, the crown of Bo- 
hemian nationality, the shrine of Caliirtine faith, 
had a sacredness in their eyes : — ^Was it not the 
holy city of Huss ? Had not they themselves de- 
fended it with their life-blood ? 

But loyalty to the blind old chief who had led 
them through so many perils to so many victories, 
whose blindness had on them the double claim 
of suffering, and the transcendent energy which 
vanquished it, the habit of obedience and the en- 
thusiasm of personal devotion to their general, 
overcame the spell of association ; they invested 
Prague, and prepared for the assault. 

For a brief space, the then contending parties 
— Calixtines, Taborites, and Koman Catholics — 
whose strife had been deluging the city witli 
blood, were frightened into agreement by the 
presence of one stronger than they. 
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The gates were thrown open, and a peaceful 
procession issued slowly from them. 

At its head was John Eockyzan, the cathedral 
preacher, and virtual leader of the Calixtine, or 
" Moderate " party. 

He came to intercede for Prague. He pleaded 
the services Ziska himself had rendered her, and 
the love he had home her. His eloquent voice on 
Ziska's heart prevailed : the city was spared ; and 
as in the days of the old Hebrew combatants, 
whose wars the Hussites imagined themselves 
commissioned to imitate, a pile of stones was 
reared on the camp, as a memorial of the cove- 
nant; whoever first broke the covenant being 
doomed to be crushed beneath the memorial. 
But the election of a king was prudently waived, 
and Ziska, with his troops, made a triumphant 
entry into Prague. 



CHAPTER IL 

Another thirty years had elapsed. Ziska, his 
successor Prosopius, the scourge of Saxony, and 
their army of Tahorites, had passed out of hearing. 
That mighty creation of human will and force had 
heen crushed and utterly dissolved; but the truth, 
and the hearts it had regenerated, remained, 
stronger than all storms. All that was combustible 
had blazed and been consumed ; what was not 
combustible, "burned and was consumed not;'' 
the starlight outliving the fireworks, to glorify 
God by its quiet shining. 

From the ruins of the armies of Tabor had 
arisen the Church of the United Brethren. 

One winter's day, in the year 1456, two foot- 
travellers were ascending one of the lower hills of 
the northern mountain range of Bohemia. They 
walked fast, for the air was buoyant and frosty, 
and they were conversing eagerly; their steps 
keeping pace with their words. Both were clad in 
the clerical garb ; one in the monastic habit, the 
other in that of a secular priest. They were uncle 
and nephew, and there was in them that mixture 
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of resemblance and contrast which so often causes 
us to make involuntary comparisons between 
members of the same family. Neither was young, 
and there was little apparent difference in their 
ages. Both were genuine Sclavonians ; both were 
taU and dark, with muscular limbs, and the 
firm tread of mountaineers; both had straight 
features and broad, massive foreheads ; but in the 
expression, in all which thought and life stamp 
upon the features, there was a striking contrast. 
On the brow of the monk Time had ploughed long 
furrows : but from beneath, the large eyes looked 
forth serene and trustful as those of a thoughtful 
child ; but from amidst the countless petty and 
anxious lines which wrinkled the face of the 
priest, gleamed a pair of eyes restless and dis- 
trustful as those of some small animal perpetu- 
ally on the watch against attacks it had no strength 
to resist. The soul of the one was as a harvest- 
field on which time had drawn broad furrows, 
the depositories of precious seed ; whilst that of 
the other was as a highway cut up and kept barren 
by the daily trampling of a thousand cares. 

The monk was John Eockyzan : he whose elo- 
quent intercession had saved Prague thirty years 
before, now acknowledged chief of the Calixtines, 
and Archbishop of Prague, by the choice of the 
States, though unconfinned by the Pope. The 
nephew was Gregory, of the Abbey of Easerherz, 
leader and provisional Elder of the United Bre- 
thren of Bohemia : although, had you addressed 
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him by that title, he would probably not have re- 
cognised himself; for if he led the infant church, 
it was by no official staff, but simply because he 
pointed out to her the strait path, and she desired 
to walk in it. 

"The Brethren are unreasonable with me," said 
Kockyzan, impatiently, in answer to a remark of 
Gregory's. " I am, after all, their best friend ; 
but because I work by a slow and safe process to 
effect their object, like impatient children, they are 
always fretting and teasing me. Has any man 
denounced more boldly than I have the corrup- 
tions of the Koman Church ? Have I not declared 
her to be the western Babylon, and the Pope tlie 
enemy who sowed the tares among the wheat? 
Have I not said publicly, in the hearing of priests 
and courtiers, that we Calixtines do not go far 
enough, cleansing only the outside of the cup ? 
And even in that for which you most bitterly re- 
proach me, the compact which I negotiated 
between the Calixtines and Bome, have I not most 
effectually served your cause? — ^for has not the 
civil war which ensued, disastrous as it was, been 
the means of sifting from amongst you the turbu- 
lent men who would have renewed the barbarities 
of Ziska, of the chalice, and the Taborites, and 
leaving you, in the midst of defeat, really 
strengthened, because purified ?" 

"It is true," replied Gregory, gently; " the hand 
of the great Husbandm^ has turned the sword 
into a pruning-hook." 
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"And who," pursued Rockyzan, "has toiled 
more than I for the triumph of the gospel ? "When 
I found that the Pope was only trifling with us in 
his pretended compact, refusing to confirm me in 
the Arch-episcopate, did I not labour and scheme 
and negotiate for years to re-knit the old ties 
which once bound oiu" Bohemian church to that 
of the Greek empire ? And I should have suc- 
ceeded, if the Turks had not taken Constantinople 
whilst the negotiations were pending ; — ^was that 
the fault of my double-mindedness, as they call it?" 

" It was proof that our strength lies elsewhere 
than in political machinations," remarked Gregory. 
" You have indeed schemed and toiled enough : all 
that I desire for . you now is that you should cast 
from you all those subtle webs of policy, and go 
forth in the strength of dependent loyalty." 

" It is well," resumed Rockyzan, " for men like 
you to speak thus ; your path is straight, and you 
may thank God for it. You have none but your- 
selves to consider; I have all Bohemia in my 
heart. The peasant may go to his work singing 
under his load, but he who is gifted with the 
power, or set in the place of the ruler, must not 
shrink from burdens, though he sink beneath 
them." 

" My kinsman," interposed Gregory, " you mis- 
take your calling. Christ rules his church, not 
you; you are the minister, not the master; as 
servants, we have no course but to do His bidding, 
leaving the responsibility and the result with 
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Him. We do not uphold the Truth ; it upholds 



us." 



Bockyzan was silent for a few moments hefore 
he rejoined : 

" Had I done as you say, declared myself openly 
one of you, what voice would have filled the 
cathedral of Prague with gospels and denuncia- 
tions? Who would have fed the deserted flock? 
Who would have pleaded for you with our noble 
sovereign, George Podiebrad, and obtained the dis- 
trict of Litiz as a Goshen for you, as I have done? " 

" Is not the living God on our side ?" said Gre- 
gory. " If He is not, let our cause perish ; if He 
w, who can hinder it ? " 

" You are so onesided with your solitary monastic 
habits," replied Kockyzan; "St Paul was not above 
that tact and management, that politic accommo- 
dation, which you abhor ; was he not all things to 
all men, if by any means he might gain some ? I 
would gain all Bohemia for the Gospel." 

** That was precisely what St. Paul gained by 
his distinct and decided position," Gregory quietly 
remarked; "those who do not compromise can 
afford to concihate." 

" But what would you have me do ?" demanded 
Bockyzan, impatiently, after a few moments' hesi- 
tation. 

"What your conscience dictates," said Gregory, 
looking steadily in his face ; then laying his hand 
on Bockyzan's arm, he continued, with appealing 
earnestness: "John Bockyzan, we know one 
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another well ; you have power, but you have not 
peace ; I want you to sacrifice much, that you may 
gain all. You see before you honour, power, the 
favour of your king — a position from which you 
might rule your country; but they lie one step 
out of your path. You intend to turn aside to 
gather them, and then to return and use them for 
your Master. You are mistaken. Talents gained 
in disobedience to Him can hardly be used in 
obedience ; there is a tendency in motion in any 
direction to perpetuate itself: you will either toil 
on with your burden of earth imtil, weary and 
dispirited, you are compelled to cast it from you, 
and return, after the loss of precious years, to the 
point from which you started, or you will not re- 
turn ; you will never return ; you will labour with 
your restless heart and your burden of cares, and 
the end of all your travail will be to be lost. Oh ! 
my kinsman, bear with me, and listen to my 
words : you are come to a cross-road in your life ; 
you know the way ; walk in it. * K any man serve 
me, let him follow me.' There is no serving 
Christ but in following Him with a single heart." 

Again Rockyzan asked, " What would you have 
me do ? " 

"Ask your God that question," replied Gregory, 
with increasing earnestness. " He will show you 
—not indeed the whole scheme of your life — but 
the next step: if any man will do His will, he shaU 
know of the doctrine. I can only tell you what I 
will do. We believe that the system of the Ghurch 
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of Rome keeps men afar off from God, instead of 
bringing them nigh to Him ; tossing the hearts 
of the faithful with doubts, and lulling the con- 
sciences of the careless with dreams. We believe 
that she has hidden the cross on which our sins 
were blotted out, and closed the sepulchre which, 
our risen Lord opened for us, by the dead doc- 
trines and hollow ceremonies which she has built 
over them ; her refusal of the sacramental cup 
to the laity being but a type of the cup of salva- 
tion which she withholds from them. With her 
false doctrines and ceremonies we have nothing 
to do ; but the cross, the riven tomb, and the free 
cup of life, are oiu* all. She conceals and with- 
holds them,, but God has revealed and freely 
given them to us ; therefore we must offer them 
freely to one another. This is the sole object 
of oiu* little commimity at Litiz. For some time, 
as you know, we have accepted teachers from 
the Calixtines ; but in spite of our earnest re- 
monstrances, they send us men who only pull 
down what we seek to build up. We have, there- 
fore, no resource but to recognise those amongst 
us whom God has endowed with gifts of govern- 
ing and teaching, and to trust Him for the result. 
Oiu" High Priest, our Master, our Bishop, our 
Chief Pastor, is none else than the living Son 
of God ; our canons. His Word ; our Guide and 
Coimsellor, the Eternal Spirit, whom He has 
sent forth to abide in His church, and build it 
up. Our prayer for our Church is, that if she 
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ceases to minister to the world as a living body, 
she may never pollute it as a corpse ; that if she 
ceases to live, she may cease to he. We are now 
about to enter on the serious work of seeking 
and appointing our pastors : if you like to join 
us, you can." 

All this while they had been toiling up steep 
after steep, until at length they reached the 
height of the Donnersberg, the highest of the 
group of volcanic moimtains, which they say 
once arose as islands out of the lake of Bohemia, 
and through which the Elbe has cut itself a 
stormy passage. 

Aroimd them lay moimtains, upheaved, wave 
on wave, by the tossings of a fiery sea, girding 
in their fatherland on all sides, and guarding it, 
the fruit of such convulsions now reposing in 
calm strength beneath the heavens. Snow co- 
vered the heights, glowing in the warm light 
of the low sun. Over the sunny upland pastures, 
the white frost was steaming up in soft trans- 
parent clouds ; from the dim white fog below 
arose hills of dark pine -woods, and red masses 
of leafless oaks. 

Beyond, spread the broad plain, teeming with 
life ; valleys, nestling in the heart of the lower 
hills; spires, glittering through the thin mist; 
rivers, linking together the cities with silver 
chains : and over all floated the still, clear sim- 
light. They paused and looked, and listened 
to the silence. At length Kockyzan exclaimed — 
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" See how our country lies before us, guarded 
by her mountain walls from all the world without, 
Imked together within by life-giving waters ! 
My hand shall never be the one to break her 
sacred imity ! Let us have a Bohemian church, 
or none ! " 

But Gregory repHed, sadly — 

'* My kinsman, there is another mountain, £roni 
whose holy calm God looks down on the whole 
earth, and throughout it the Father's eye watches 
our scattered flEimily, unknown to men, yet the 
only thing amongst men on which the heart of 
God can rest. Before Him that scattered family 
is one; the living stream which unites them is 
the truth. There is no unity in God's sight, no 
unity which will stand the test of fire, but imity 
in the truth. All other unions are mere con- 
gealings, freezings together, of heterogeneous ele- 
ments, which the day will dissolve. In forming 
any spiritual confederation on any but God's 
principle, you are marring God's unity, uniting 
what He has sundered, and sundering what He 
has joined together. The only schism in His 
sight is, I believe, to make anything but Jesus 
the centre and the bond of union ; to reject those 
whom He receives, and to receive those whom 
He rejects. From this may He preserve us ! " 

But Rockyzan's eyes were riveted on the fair 
scene before him. He " lifted up his eyes, and 
beheld all the plain, that it was well watered 
everywhere, as the garden of the Lord, as the 
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land of Egypt ; and he chose him all the plain." 
He also, like One we know, was taken up to the 
top of a high mountain, and shown a kingdom 
and its glory. But, imlike Him, he did not repel 
the tempter with lowly dependence on Divine 
Words. The thousand dewdrops in his eyes 
outshone the one sim, and he said — 

" I cannot join you yet : Bohemia needs me. 
I must be Archbishop of Prague, and from my 
throne on the moimtains in the centre of my 
coimtry, I will send forth messengers of the 
gospel to every comer of the land; and then, 
when all Bohemia is penetrated with the truth, 
as one man we will arise, and throw off the yoke 
of Kome ! The eye of the politician sees farther 
than that of common men. He who guides men 
must move slowly." And taking a hurried leave 
of Gregory, Rockyzan went back to Prague. 
Gregory visited his brethren among the moun- 
tains, and then returned to Litiz. Their paths 
parted, only crossing once afterwards. The eye 
of the politician saw far, but the eye of the Chris- 
tian saw farther, for it saw through the clouds 
to the heavens. Few men consciously choose the 
service of Mammon; none unconsciously serve 
God. 



CHAPTER III. 

Things followed the course foretold of the 
disciples in the last conversation our Lord held 
with them before His death. In the world the 
little faithful flock of Bohemian Brethren had 
tribulation; but in Him they had peace. 

The little church at Litiz grew in stature and 
in numbers, and many similar bodies sprang up 
in different parts of Bohemia — quiet, peaceable 
commiuiities, whose sole bond was union with 
their Saviour ; whose sole object was to minister 
to all men for His sake. Why, then, did all men 
speak evil of them, and all parties unite in perse- 
cuting them? We only know that they did so, 
and men had done the same before to Him in 
whom no fault could be found. 

Rockyzan retained his power and place, and 
his influence with the King of Bohemia increased. 
For some time, he used this influence cautiously, 
but constantly, in favour of the truth and its 
calumniated confessors. But at length the United 
Brethren were summoned before the Consistory 
at Prague. 
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The moment came when Hockyzan could no 
longer miite the two services. The choice which 
had heen so long unconsciously made, had now 
to be decisively acted on. It was no longer 
prudent or safe for him to assist the Brethren ; 
he therefore abandoned them. To excuse his 
own vacillation, he accused them of precipitation 
and turbulence ; to prove his sincerity, he perse- 
cuted them. The king, it is said, wavered. The 
earlier teaching of Bockyzan himself, the con- 
victions of his own conscience, the blameless lives 
of those he was called upon to attack, weighed 
heavily with him. But Bockyzan was at his 
sovereign's elbow, to remind him of his coronation 
oath to extirpate heresy; to urge him to save 
himself, the more "moderate," and the "truth,'* by 
sacrificing the "extreme party." None can tempt 
like the fallen, and George Podiebrad yielded. 

Thus Bockyzan began with waiving his con- 
victions, in order to gain influence to promote 
them. He ended in turning the influence thus 
gained against the cause for which he had per- 
suaded himself he sought it. The process in his 
mind was perfectly natiural. The flrst act of 
imbelief, by which he virtually said, " I will 
uphold God's truth by disobeying Him," led 
logically to all the rest. The same question is 
being daily proposed, in divers manners, to some 
amongst us now. How are we answering it? 
Love is our surest logic. Whom are we loving 
best? 
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The Church of Bohemia was called to pass 
through one of those periods which will fill eter- 
nity with deathless memories, echoing in '* songs 
of deliverance," and in wailings of unpurifying 
remorse. 

In the depth of winter the sick were dragged 
from their homes, and cast out into the fields to 
die. Some were seized, and sent hack to their 
friends without hands or feet, maimed and woun- 
ded, as living tokens of the fate which awaited 
those who persevered. Some were tortured, and 
sent to heaven with strange tidings of the -wel- 
come which those whom the Son of God is not 
ashamed to call " brethren " met with on earth, 
dragged to death, burnt alive, even little chil- 
dren burnt at the stake. And the Brethren of 
Bohemia endured the fiery trial, and multiplied. 
They met together as usual to read the Word of 
their God (how living and significant was every 
page read by the fire-light of persecution!); to 
pray, as those pray who have no defender but 
God ; and to show forth their Lord*s death, as 
those do who have no hope but His coming 
again. 

One evening, a body of them had assembled' 
in a private house in Prague, to pray, and to 
celebrate the communion of the body of Christ. 
Amongst them was a venerable man, whom they 
revered as a patriarch. His hair had grown grey, 
his manly form had acquired a slight stoop, and 
the voice which pronounced the fatherly bene- 
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diction was the tremulous voice of an old man ; 
but his eyes were still bright with an expression 
of child-like trust and love. It was Gregory of 
Easerherz. 

They were preparing for the distribution of the 
sacred elements, when an interruption was caused 
by the sudden appearance of a messenger, who 
whispered something to Gregory, and then as 
suddenly disappeared. 

When he had left, Gregory calmly addressed 
the congregation. The messenger, he said, was 
sent from one of the judges, who was a secret 
friend of theirs, to entreat them to disperse in- 
stantly, or he himself would be compelled to 
come within a short space of time to arrest them. 
Gregory expressed his own conviction that they 
should best fulfil the will of Him who had said, 
"Let these go their way,'' by accepting the friendly 
warning, and quietly dispersing. 

But there were amongst the assembly many 
enthusiastic young men, students of the Univer- 
sity of Prague, who had embraced the oppressed 
cause with all the chivalrous ardour of youth — 
men who, like St. Peter, had not counted the cost, 
and therefore deemed ' their resources of endur- 
ance and fidelity inexhaustible — and many of 
these murmured openly against Gregory's coun- 
sel, declaring that they were ready to die for the 
truth, but would never consent to such a denial 
of it as this cowardly flight. 

To their untempered zeal, stakes, racks, and scaf- 
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folds, were as " trifles." Gregory knew they were 
not trifles ; but the assembly was partly borne 
away, and partly silenced, by their enthusiasm, 
and he resolved to cast in his lot with them. 

Whilst they were proceeding to the celebration 
of the communion, the door opened, and the judge 
appeared, followed by a band of armed men. 

The assembly was mute, until the voice of the 
judge broke tJie silence with the remarkable 
words, — "It is written that they who will live godly 
in Christ ^esus shall suffer persecution." Then, 
with a strange inconsistency,* suffering himself 
to become the instrument of a cruelty which he 
abhorred, against men whom he revered and had 
sought to rescue, he added, — 

" Follow me to prison." 

And giving the word to his followers, the leaders 
of the assembly were forthwith bound and led 
away. 

It is said, that of those who had so confidently 
invited persecution, not one had the corn-age to 
endure it. 



An assembly of priests and magistrates, minis- 
ters of Christianity and of justice, were gathered 

* This is not the only example of such conscious inconsifl; 
tency during this struggle. Lupacius, a Mend of Bockyzan's, 
after deserting the United Brethren, wrote them a letter full of 
earnest exhortations to persevere in their course, and wise advice 
as to the best method of doing so. 
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in a room in the city of Prague, to try whether by 
laying an old man on the rack they could induce 
him to renounce the convictions of his whole life 
and betray his fellow-believers. 

Gregory of Baserherz and John Rock3rzan met 
once more; the nephew on the rack, the uncle 
watching to see whether torture would do for Gre- 
gory what prosperity had done for him. 

But the high and holy One who inhabiteth 
eternity dwelt with that gentle and lowly spirit ; 
and the sorer his enemies pressed upon him, only 
so much the closer did they drive him into the 
sanctuary of that Blessed Presence. 

They could not succeed in wringing from Gre- 
gory one murmur or one word of recantation ; but 
they did succeed in subduing his enfeebled frame 
with the extremity of pain. 

He fainted, and lay for some time unconscious. 

But He who spoke of old to his people in visions 
came near to Gregory in the cloud. 

As he lay there, insensible to all around, he saw, 
as in a trance, a tree spreading its roots over the 
earth, and its branches to the heavens. It was 
covered with delicious fruit, and the birds found 
shelter imder its branches, and eat of its fruit, — 
filling the air with their sweet and happy songs. 
Three men guarded this tree. 

The dream was significant, and time inter- 
preted it. 

The torturers believed their work was done; 
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they thought him dead, and for a moment Rocky- 
zan's conscience awoke, and in an agony he ex- 
claimed : 

" O my poor Gregory, — would to God I were 
where thou art ! " 

But the old man recovered, and after procuring 
his release, Rockyzan, in spite of a solemn re- 
monstrance from the brethren, relapsed into his 
old coiu-se of action. 

They concluded their last letter to him with the 
words, " Thou art of the world, and thou wilt 
perish with the world;" and he revenged himself 
by deliberately exciting a fresh persecution against 
them. 

I only know of two subsequent events in the 
lives of Gregory and Rockyzan; both were con- 
sistent. 

The United Brethren wished to give a more 
systematic organisation to their community ; and 
true to their faith that the Lord Jesus had not 
grown weary of guarding His church, they met 
together in His presence, to seek His direction in 
the choice of their pastors. 

Seventy of them met in a house in the town of 
Lotha ; men of the higher and lower aristocracy, 
burghers and ministers of the gospel. 

This was in 1467, fifty-two years after the burn- 
ing of John Huss at Constance, and fifty-two years 
before Luther's burning of the Papal Bull at Wit- 
tenberg. 
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After fasting, and reverently addressing God in 
prayer, and listening to Him through His Word, 
they chose twenty men, and out of these nine as 
candidates for the sacred office. Gregory of Raser- 
herz, hitherto the Provisional Elder, had been the 
most earnest in counselling a measure which was 
to deprive him of all his official authority ; and 
he now offered up a solemn petition that God 
would choose their pastors for them. 

Then, like the primitive disciples in the choice 
of a successor to the fallen Apostle (unmindful, 
perhaps, that this proceeding took place before the 
Day of Pentecost), they left the matter to the deci- 
sion of the lot. The billets were drawn from an 
mm by a little child ; and the three on which the 
decisive word est was written, fell to the lot of the 
three men whom, six years before, Gregory had 
seen in his vision on the rack guarding the fruitful 
tree.* 

They were accepted with joy and gratitude, 
and installed into their office with a hymn of 
thanksgiving. They subsequently sought and 
obtained ordination from the bishop of an ancient 
Vaudois colony in Austria. 

This was the first definite organisation of the 
Church of the United Brethren of Bohemia and 
Moravia. Was not this act of joyful renunciation 
a beautiful close to our glimpses of such a life as 
Gregory's ? 

* v. Bost's " Histoire de I'Kglise des Fr^res." 
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It is remarkable that these Austrian Yandois, 
probably descended from the French Christians 
dispersed by the persecution in the days of St. 
Bernard, had scarcely thus linked themselves with 
the young Church of Bohemia, when they them- 
selves were crushed and scattered by an extermi- 
nating persecution. They laid their hands on the 
heads of their successors, and blessed them, and 
then were taken to their rest. 

The last voice that brings us tidings of John 
Bockyzan is from his death-bed. 

He died, it is said, without hope. 



PART n. 

THE SEVENTEEinS CENTUBT. 



MAGDALEN. 



HiSTOBT will tell you what kings were reigning, 
and what armies were fighting in 1619, — ^what 
subtle webs of policy were being spun in French 
and Austrian cabinets; how all Germany was 
quivering with excitement at the clever chess- 
playing of the Union and the League, and the 
preparatory agitations of the Thirty Years* War, 
the hero around whom all were to group — ^tlie 
mighty and lowly Gustavus Adolphus not having 
yet appeared ; she can also tell you of the solemn 
and joyous confederation which had taken place 
not long before between Lutherans, Beformed, 
and Calixtines, in Bohemia, in which even the 
United Brethren were included — ^thereby gaining 
quite a respectable position amongst the Bohemian 
national institutions : but of that history of "holy 
and humble men of heart," of spiritual conflicts 
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and eternal victories, wfaieh is written in hesven, 
-the can tell voa venr little. 

She will lead von throng the steep, narrow 
streets of Prague, the most pictnresqiie, she says, 
and romantic of European cities, wiiose walls 
and towers are dented with the sign-manuals of 
90 manv wars, — and she will show yon the monn- 
tain throne where the rovaltr of Bohemia sate for 
centuries, looking over her hroad domain, the 
Moldau lying as a flEdthful guardian at her feet, 
readv to conveT her hehests whither she would : 
»he will point out to you church after church, 
sacred with the relics of Bohemian martyrs, — and 
palace after palace, gorgeous with the pomp of 
Bohemian nobles ; she may even guide you to the 
portal of the house of the noble fieunily Von 
Loss, whose young chief has been one of the 
Directors of the kingdom, and advocates of the 
United Brethren under the Emperor Budolph; 
but she cannot admit vou within. Nevertheless, 
if yon please, we will enter. 

It was a grand old room, high and long, more 
of a gallery than a hall; in the deepening twi- 
light, with its lofty Gothic windows, its strongly 
shadowed pictures looming from tapestried walls — 
rich paintings of Titian's, quaint, hard, symbolic 
family portraits of the middle ages — ^it had some- 
tiling of the mystic light of a church; yet it was 
ai)parently the ordinary sitting-room of the family, 
for it was full of rich massive furniture. A fire 
blazed on the hearth at one end, to keep ofif the 
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chill of an evening in early autumn ; and near it 
sate the young daughter of the house, and an old 
man in the sober dress of a Protestant minister. 

The maiden was dressed gracefullyi but plainly; 
you would scarcely have remarked her costume, 
had she been introduced into your drawing-room 
now, but for the rich Vandyked collar which has 
become characteristic of the century of the great 
portrait-painter. Nor am I sure that you would 
have remarked her face ; it was not striking — its 
beauty lay deeper: had she been the only specimen 
of Bohemian beauty Titian had seen, he might 
probably not have said that he had seen the ideal 
of a female head at Prague ; yet its poise on the 
long throat was so firm and graceful; the brow, 
as it lay bared by the throwing back of the long 
curls, was so innocent and calm ; the veined eye- 
lids, and dark lashes, threw such a soft shade 
on the cheek, and the mouth had such a happy 
smile on it as she sat at her easel, that Magdalen 
Von Loss was certainly one of those works of God 
on which we may still look and say thankfully, 
** It is very good." 

She laid down her brush among the brilliant 
colours and tinctures which she had been using, 
and bringing her work to the old man, she knelt 
before him, and placing the painting on his knee, 
playfully covered the book he had been reading. 

" Now, father," she said, (he was not her father, 
he was a Moravian pastor, called David Jablonsky, 
but she and her brother had acquired the habit of 
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calling him so in their infancy, haying heen left 
to his guardianship, and had continued it since, 
from reverence to his pastoral office, and his 
venerahle and endearing character), "now put 
down that great learned book — ^it is too large to 
read anywhere but in the pulpit — and let dear old 
John Huss enjoy his own thoughts a little, and 
look at me. I think two hundred and four years 
is long enough for him to have been talking to 
our incomparable Gzeskan nation : now it is our 
turn." 

He placed a mark in the book, and let her lay 
it on a table beside him ; then taking her drawing 
to the window, he looked at it for some minutes 
in silence. 

It was from a hynm-book of the Brethren which 
she had been illuminating ; the subject was from 
the Te Deum — 

" The noble army of martyrs : praise Thee." 

At the bottom of the page she had sketched, in 
solid and sombre colours, the martyrdom of Huss. 
Around the stake were gathered soldiers and 
priests, some with countenances breathing out 
slaughter, others turning away their heads in 
compassion ; in the distance were shadowed 
forth the forms of many Bohemian martyrs : 
mothers weeping over the innocent faces of 
their dead children, widows over their slain 
husbands, young girls chafing the hands of old 
men perishing of cold in the snow-fields. The 
face of Huss was turned heavenwards, illumined as 
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if by some glorious vision. The smoke from the 
burning fagots arose in blue wreaths around the 
text, parting at each side to give glimpses of two 
medallions, and at the top melting away amidst 
simset clouds. In the medallions, in shadowy 
purples and greys, she had sketched Huss's well- 
known dream, — on one side priests and magis- 
trates laboriously effacing the pictures of Jesus on 
the walls of his chapel of Bethlehem — on the 
other, angels restoring them in fairer colours. 
Above, in aerial transparent tints, such as bathe the 
clouds at simset, was a meek, exulting band, 
bearing palms, and casting chaplets of victory at 
the feet of One whose form was half shrouded in 
light, one hand only coming distinctly out from 
the glory, to crown the martyr, — and that hand 
was pierced. 

"I like this, Magda,'* the old man said, at 
length: " it is the best you have done." 

Then passing to her drawing-table, he turned 
over sheet after sheet of brilliant illuminations 
— historical sketches, portraits, borders of ara- 
besque, rich branches of brown and golden 
autumn leaves, ferns and mosses, and delicate gar- 
lands of spring flowers. 

*' My child," he exclaimed, taking her hands in 
his, " God has given you many gifts — spend them 
all for Him." 

She smiled: "This is my myn'h and frankin- 
cense," she said, " which I would lay at the feet of 
Jesus." 
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She knew Him, as yet, more as the Divine 
child, heralded by angels, than as the crucified 
Saviour, rejected of men, and dying for them. 

Jablonsky reseated himself in the arm-chair by 
the fire. Magdalen piled the logs so as to make 
a cheerful blaze, and then seated herself on i^ 
foot-stool at his feet. 

"Now, father," she said, clasping her hand? 
on his knees, "tell me of oin: forefathers." 

A sunbeam crept in through the deep windowsr, 
danced amongst the liquid colours, and lit up her 
happy, eager face, as she looked up and listened 
eagerly while David Jablonsky went over the oft- 
told but unwearying tale of the martyrs of Con- 
stance, and their prophecies of better times ; of 
the dove-like messengers sent out over the earth 
by the isolated church, east, and west, and south, 
to see if anywhere they could meet with their 
kindred, who retiuned, finding no rest for the 
soles of their feet ; of the fierce wars of the blind 
Ziska and his Taborites, their valour and their 
defeat, God not consecrating such weapons ; of 
the noble band of Christian heroes which arose 
from the ruins of the old cause ; of Eockyzan the 
double-minded, driven with many winds and 
tossed; of the single-hearted Kaserherz resting 
on the rock, and his dream ; of the old Austrian 
Vaudois casting their mantle on the young 
ministers of Bohemia, and then being borne aloft 
in chariots of flame ; of the Jamnici, or cavern- 
dwellers, who followed Jesus into the desert. 
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hiding in dens and cav^s of the earth, reading His 
Word by firelight, stealing out at night over the snow 
in search of food, treading in each other's footsteps, 
the last brushing out the traces of the rest; of 
one who was offered a year's respite, but preferred 
to die whilst his heart was warm, with five of his 
condemned brethren ; of these and countless 
others, beloved of God, whom the world rejected, 
and now the heavens receive until the time of 
the restitution of all things. 

The history of the Church of Bohemia was 
rich in such treasures : some of the sufferers had 
been amongst Magdalen's own ancestors ; she had 
been fed with such stories from her infancy, yet 
her eye by turns moistened and kindled, and her 
cheek glowed as she hstened. The history was 
ever fresh to her, for it was trw^, and its heroes 
were those ever-living ones whom she hoped to 
meet, and whose memories she delighted to gar- 
land with her fairest offerings. 

** And now," she observed, when he ceased, 
** that rough season of ploughing and sowing is 
over, and we are reaping tlie harvest. If John 
Huss could see us now, how his heart would glow ! 
The old chapel of Bethlehem restored to us, and 
wise men and princes filling it with their offerings 
and thanksgivings ; our glorious old Brethren's 
church, no longer despised, but honoured of all 
men — admitted into the Consistory with Calix- 
tines and Lutherans; all Eiurope, they say, re- 
soimding witli praises of oiu: discipline, all 
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Bohemia filled with our churches and Bibles i 
has not our God done great things for us ?*' 

'*We have certainly sought great things for 
ourselves," he replied, thoughtfully; '' I have little 
doubt John Huss would have rejoiced, could he 
have foreseen these things ; but I much doubt if 
he would rejoice to see them now. They have 
such different measurements of things in heaven 
from ours on earth." 

" But surely," she said, " we must thank God 
when He gives us rest and honour, and fills our 
cup with blessings." 

"We must eat and drink and give thanks, 
Magda, and go on our way ; food is given us to 
strengthen us for action, not that we may take 
our ease, eat, drink, and be merry." 

'* But," she said, " surely as our Father loves us. 
He delights to see us happy ; it would not please 
Him when He has spread a feast and furnished a 
palace for us, that we should take lodgings in a 
hut beside it, and refuse to eat anything but 
black bread, because the palace and its fore are 
too good for us. Would not this be the mistake 
which you so often told me the monks made?" 

"We must not throw away God's gifts, my 
child," said Jablonsky, "we must reverently 
gather up the fragments, and vse them. But we 
are stewards, not proprietors ; think what that 
means; for a steward to build himself a palace, 
and buy himself jewels with his lord's money, 
would be, not only waste, but robbeiy — robbing 
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both the master and the servants. The monk 
mortifies himself that he may live to God, and he 
fails ; but God quickens us that we may die to 
self. The ascetic renounces the earth that he may 
approach God ; he is mistaken — God is nearer us 
than anything we can offer Him, but His presence 
necessarily extinguishes our brightest glories, 
as well as glorifies our meanest services. It es- 
tranges us from the world, far more effectually to 
be sent into it, (as Christ was and all His are,) from 
the heavenly places, than to be toiling away from 
earth to heaven. The sim puts out our torches 
as well as the storm, but it extinguishes them 
in light." 

** But are we not free, father ?" she asked, "free 
both as ransomed captives, and as adopted chil- 
dren ?" 

"Faith in our redemption sets us free, Mag- 
dalen,'* he replied ; ** love to the Redeemer makes 
us servants again.*' 

" I do not imderstand you," she said im- 
patiently ; "do you mean that the Emperor 
Rudolph did not do us a service when he granted 
us the Majestatsbriefc?* that my brother and the 
nobles are not right in spending all their energies 
to secure the establishment of our brethren ? that 
we may not rejoice that our church is honoured 
instead of being despised, and that we may 
worship in our old temples instead of in caves 
and wildernesses ?" 

* Letter of grace. 
U 
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" Dear child," swd the old man, gently 
taking her hand, "we shall see. The gloiy of 
the Church in this age is not to he clothed in 
purple and fine linen, hut to he hearing the cross 
after her Lord, the servant of all men, for His 
sake. She is necessarily a paradox amongst men ; 
her laws are totally distinct from those of the 
world, as her nature is. When she is weak she 
is strong, when she is poor she is rich, when she 
is despised she is glorified, and this not hecause 
weakness and poverty and reproach are in them- 
selves good things, hut hecause, heing always 
really weak, she is then only truly strong, when 
the consciousness of weakness leads her to ahide 
close to her Lord." 

** But, " pursued Magdalen, rising and stirring 
the fire-logs, then going to her easel and laying 
her hand on her heloved drawings, "would you 
have me renounce these happy heautiful dreams, 
my painting and hooks, and all I delight in, and 
strip my soul bare to tread the Dolorous Way ?" 

" I would have you renounce nothing, my 
child," replied Jahlonsky ; " what will be the end 
of our heavenbom life in the resurrection, is its 
tendency now. The new life must overwhelm and 
rule the old ; we must be clothed upon, not un- 
clothed ; mortality must be swallowed up of life I 
believe, as at the first opening of our Christian 
life, so ever after, God would have us receive 
before we renoimce. I do not mean that you 
may not have to renoimce much that is dear to 
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you, that you must not have perpetually to resist 
the evil nature which abides within us till deatli ; — 
you may be called on to pluck off the right hand 
and to pluck out the right eye, — but it is by 
listening to His voice, and learning to know it 
well, and follow it, that you will find strength for 
this. Love is the element of Christian life, and 
self-sacrifice is on earth the element of love. Sim 
ply ask Him to fill your heart with His love, and 
your life with His presence, and then all that is 
displeasing to Him will be expelled from both, 
simply because there is no room for them. You 
need not pluck off the dead leaves, the young buds 
will gently push them off when the spring comes." 

'* I need not, then, seek trial?'* she said. 

** No," he replied, with a smile, "you need only 
seek faithfulness." 

There was a great spring against the door, as 
of the fore-feet of some large animal. Magdalen 
ran to open it, and was nearly thrown down by 
the rough embraces of old Rudolph, her brother's 
favourite stag-hoimd. " Down, Rudolph, down !" 
his master exclaimed; and kissing his sister, he 
advanced with his arm around her into the room. 

He was many years older than Magdalen, though 
still young. "Magda! Herr Pastor! "he exclaimed, 
shaking Jablonsky's hand, " give me joy; I have 
the best news for you : we have succeeded at 
length, the states are unanimous, we have cast 
off our allegiance to the traitor Ferdinand, and 
offered the crown of Bohemia to Frederic Count 
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Palatine of the Ehine ; he has accepted it, and will 
be here in a few weeks. Our armies are united 
with those of Bethlen Gabor from Transylvania 
and Hungary before Vienna ; Ferdinand and his 
priests are trembling in his palace, the Emperor 
has not a firm place to set his foot on in all his 
dominions. Our cause is the cause of heaven ; 
in a few months our Bohemian Chm*ch shall be 
the Queen of Protestant Germany." 

"And our Queen, the lady Elizabeth of Eng- 
land!*' exclaimed Magdalen, clapping her hands ; 
** they say she is the noblest and most beautiful 
lady in Europe !" 

**We shall see that," rejoined her brother 
laughing, *• when our little Magdalen stands by 
her side bearing her coronation-robes.'* 

Magdalen coloured, and Henry Otho took uj) 
her sketch of Huss's martyrdom from the table. 

" This is good, Magda,'^ he said, " as far as it 
goes, but we will have another class of confessors 
of Christ now : men with strong arms and brave 
hearts, ready to do and dare all for the right. 
Why have you left old Ziska out of your army of 
martyrs ?" he continued, pausing before a portrait 
of the one-eyed warrior, and gazing on the wild 
energetic countenance, the deep furrow down the 
brow, the stamp, they say, of military genius, the 
stem features lit up to a fiercer glow by the 
flickering of the fire-light. 

Jablonsky laid his hand on the young man's 
shoulder as he stood thus, and said earnestly — 
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** I know you will deem my warning the mere 
querulous timidity of an old man, but once more, 
before you plunge Bohemia in civil war, I entreat 
you to remember to what Ziska*s victories led. God 
bears with the world, but He judges His Church. 
He will not suffer her to prosper in disobedience 
to Him ; and can it be obedience to resist your 
sovereign and to return evil for evil ?" 

" Father," said the Count respectfully but im- 
patiently, " the die is cast, we must now await the 
issue ; to advance may have been rash, to retreat 
is impossible." 

** It is never impossible," the old man replied, 
opening the door, " to refuse to do wrong ;" and 
with these words he left the room. 

" Endurance is always beautiful in women," 
exclaimed Henry Otho, pushing the fire-logs 
together with his foot, " but only the last resource 
for men. Besides, we are not fighting for our 
religion, we are simply preventing the Emperor 
from committing a thousand crimes. It may 
not be lawful to avenge ourselves, but what 
law can withhold us firom binding the arms of a 
madman ?" 

The brother and sister sate up until late, 
dwelling on the glorious future which lay before 
Bohemia and the truth. 

Jablonsky also watched until a late hour that 
night, alone with his Saviour, entreating with 
tears and agony of heart that, if possible, the cup 
of retribution might this time pass from his 
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people, that the disciples who took the sword, 
might this once not perish with the sword. 

" They are hlind," he pleaded, " but they mean 
to serve Thee. O forgive the error, and reward 
the intention ; or, if we must suflFer, may our sor- 
rows teach us and glorify Thee ; and carry Thou 
Thy lambs in Thy bosom." 



^ 



THE CORONATION. 

All Prague was full of music and splendour. 

Pastor Jablonsky sate in his study, thinking of 
his Sunday's sermon which he was to preach in 
Huss's old chapel of Bethlehem, when Henry 
Otho entered the room, leading his sister in her 
court dress. 

A robe of blue velvet with ermine borders fitted 
tightly around her form, and fell in dark massive 
folds from a girdle clasped with pearls. Her 
only ornament was her coronet, from which her 
brown hair fell in rich clusters. 

" Magda is frightened at the idea of encounter- 
ing all the strange eyes, Herr Pastor," said her 
brother; "you must re-assure her.'* 

" It is a solemn thing, is it not, father," said 
Magdelin, " the crowning and anointing of our 
king and queen before God?" And, kneeling be- 
fore him, she added, " Give me your blessing." 

He laid his hands on her head, and blessed her, 
and she went out with a glad heart. 

The old man's thoughts went back to the time 
when her mother had come into his study, dressed 
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just as she was, and had hegged him to take charge 
of her little Magda while she was at the Emperor 
Eudolph*s court, and he left the house to follow 
the orphan maiden. 

He saw her step into the family state coach, 
formed like an open van, but gorgeously painted 
and embossed with gold; not forgetting in her 
pomp and excitement to thank the attendants for 
every little service, her brother on horseback be- 
side the carriage, proudly guarding her. 

Every one was in tlie streets that day in Prague ; 
the winter sun shone brilliantly in honour of the 
" winter king;"* and flags of many colours, with 
triumphant inscriptions, flaunted from house 
to house. The Moldau was crowded with boats 
full of peasants in holiday attire ; the Sclavonian 
youths and maidens thronged into every gate, 
singing old Czeskan national songs; regiments 
of Bohemian infantry marched up the streets, 
with spoils from the suburbs of Vienna, followed 
by the enthusiastic cheers of the people ; troops 
of Hungarian and Transylvanian cavalry pranced 
on with their wild eastern music. The city was 
full of happy stir and bustle and life, the tramp 
of infantry and the prancing of horsemen, 
shouts of joyous voices, thrilling bursts of mili- 
tary music, grand pealings of old church hymns, 
resoimding through the narrow streets, caught up 
from hill to hill, from the Vissehrad to the 

• The name commonly given to the Palatine, Frederic, in 
Bohemia. 
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Hradshin, and floating down the Moldau to the 
plain. 

As the old pastor moved through the throng, his 
pulse beat quick with the common enthusiasm; 
and he thought, *' If men's hearts bound so high 
to greet an earthly sovereign, what will it be when 
the Ancient Nation and the whole earth shall go 
forth with songs and everlasting joy on their 
heads, to meet the King of kings, no stranger to 
His redeemed, singing, * Blessed is He who 
Cometh in the name of the Lord ! ' " 

In the evening, the brother and sister came to 
him apart, to tell him of the day's events. 

Henry Otho related how Magdalen had outshone 
the queen herself in beauty and grace ; how many 
eyes had rested on her, how many lips had mur- 
mured praises of her simple grace, and how the 
queen herself had addressed gracious words to her, 
saying that her court must not be without such an 
ornament ; and then he spoke of the enthusiastic 
reception of the new sovereigns. 

" And now," he added, "we are a nation again 
at last; we have a Bohemian king, a Bohemian 
coiu*t, a Bohemian Diet, a Bohemian people, and a 
Bohemian church." 

And Magdalen came afterwards, and told how in 
all the assembly there had been none so noble 
and manly as her own brother, and the Queen had 
mentioned him to her, ** the dear beautifiil good 
queen." 

" O father! " she said, ** she is so gracious and 
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gentle, — I could love her as a mother, — and yet 
so noble and queenly, my whole heart bowed be- 
fore her ; and when the people cried ' God bless 
her!* I could not help weeping and praymg that 
no harm may ever touch that royal heart" 

" See, Magda," he replied, ''all these sacred and 
blessed relationships has God given us to bind us 
in happy subjection to one another. Great is the 
peace of those with whom all these relationships 
are as links to Him ; all centered in Him ; great 
shall be the peace of the earth when this shall be 
the manifest law of all.** 

She looked earnestly in his face for an instant, 
then kissing his forehead, she glided from the 
room. 

Then returning and holding the door in her 
hand, she said, 

"Why was it that the rich magnificent choruses 
which filled the old cathedral when they crowned 
our king and queen seemed to bear me with inex- 
pressible longings to the very gates of heaven, 
yet left me still longing outside^ whilst when 
we sing our quiet hymns together in church, 
all the heavens seem opened, and I lie as no- 
thing beneath and amidst their glory, yet happy 
as a happy child ? " 

"Is it not ever so?** the old man answered, "the 
pomp of man's religion only expands the soul in 
vague emotions, as if it were the Infinite, and leaves 
it empty. God's religion brings down the Infinite 
into the soul, and Jills it. Let your heart be but as a 
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flower meekly opened to the sky with all its stars, 
and the heavens shall drop dew into it, and the 
dead earth shall distil living sap into it. Only 
keep your soul lifted up, and God will take care 
that it shall grow." 



THE INCORRUPTIBLE INHERITANCE. 

It was a crisp, bright spring morning in 1 620. 

David Jablonsky and Magdalen von Loss were 
prolonging their walk on their return from one of 
those invigorating early morning services of which 
the Moravian Brethren were so fond, Henry Otho 
being absent with the staff of Frederic's army. 

They had mounted to the top of the Vissehrad. 
Down its precipitous side they looked on the river, 
the low golden sunbeams crisping the sides of a 
himdred masts, sparkling in a thousand ripples, 
glittering capriciously, through the morning mist, 
on roof and spire and tree along the valley of the 
Moldau, and in the distance clothing with delicate 
saffron and violet tints the woods and the tops of 
the hills ; whilst the clouds were as bird-of-paradise 
plumes, fresh rose-leaves, pearly shells, scattered 
at random from God's treasure-chambers, and 
all — the colours of th6 clouds and sky and hills, 
the laughter of children from the city, the songs of 
birds, — all fresh and delicate and pure and light as 
the soft fragrance of the budding earth which wrapt 
their senses imperceptibly as in a delicious dream. 
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On the other side lay Prague, the city of their 
fathers ; church and palace roofs, and gilded pin- 
nacles and white walls shining with sharp edges 
of light ; the old Bohemian cathedral on the 
Hradshin crowning all the city. 

"And all, all," said Magdalen, softly, " working 
together for good ; all the ministers of life and 
love ! O happy earth, with God shining on it, and 
happy, happy creatures we, to live on it, beloved of 
Him !" 

*' You hath he reconciled," murmured the old 
man ; **all power is given to Him in heaven and 
earth, and in the fulness of times all things shall 
be gathered together in Him." 

Then after some minutes of happy silence, she 
said, as they descended the hill : 

**What hinders the world from being Eden still 
to hearts redeemed and set free and at peace with 
God ?" 

** His presence does indeed make a temple and 
an Eden about tlie faithful heart here," he replied : 
"as it will make heaven hereafter ; but, dear child, 
this earth is not all Eden, not Eden for ally for 
there are on it dead souls turned away from the 
light of God ; thousands who sin without repent- 
ance and suffer without being chastened. For 
millions on it, Magda, this world is a hospital, and a 
charnel-house, a place of sin and pain ; there are 
men to whom the morning for which we watch 
shall come as a sudden destruction, and a terrific 
close of life and hope for ever." 
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" But that can be no cause," she said, shudder- 
ing, "why those who love God, knowing His 
great love, should not let some songs of joy ascend 
to greet Him from His fallen creation ?" 

" It can be no cause why we should not be 
thankful ; but it is abundant reason why we should 
not sit still and dream, painting fairy visions on 
the darkness," he rejoined. " In him we are indeed 
commanded to rejoice always. His love to us, and 
the union of the believing heart to Him, cannot 
be more perfect than at the first moment when, 
in faith, we touch but the hem of His garment ; 
our life is eternal, and * hidden ' above all storms, 
and therefore our peace is in its nature absolute 
and unchangeable as the peace of heaven. To 
dwell in the sense of this is our strength ; such 
holy, reasonable joy is, in itself, service. The 
very presence of a heart so manifestly at peace 
with God and all He sends, is a Gospel." 

" Then why speak of this beautiful earth so 
often as a mere wilderness to be passed through ?" 
she exclaimed : " I feel so at home here ; and 
would not God have us feel so, while we 
remain ?" 

" Magda," he replied, gently, " it is most im- 
portant that our peace should rest on objective 
realities, not on inward emotions. Truth is al- 
ways the happiest thing to believe in the end : 
for the storm comes to all, and Truth is the 
only thing that stands it. Now, when God said, 
* This is not our rest,' He meant what He said ; 
yet sin^ely He did not mean this for ill news 
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but for the gladdest tidings men can hear. We 
have a * better country,* — a city that hath founda- 
tions; and we are hastening home not empty- 
handed, but with hands and heart full of His gifts 
to minister to all, as we journey, and with lips 
overflowing with His blessed invitations. And 
ever as we go, the Great Comforter is fashioning 
in our hearts through fire and flood, the graces 
which are of great price in the sight of our Lord." 

"You will forgive me," she resumed: "I am 
afiraid I must be very cold-hearted, but earth is so 
warm and familiar to me, with my brother and 
you, and so many to love, that I cannot help 
weeping sometimes, when I think of leaving it. 
I am not weary of life, you know, and I do not 
need sleep or rest ; and the grave is so lonely, and 
the heavens, with the spirits and their unwearying 
harps and songs, — ^we know so little about them." 

" Dear Magda," he said, " God will teach you 
all His lessons in His own time ; but have you 
forgotten the Resurrection? Look beyond the 
parting to the gathering, look on beyond the dim, 
unclothed, spirit-state in which the human heart 
finds no resting-place, but the *for ever with the 
Lord,' to that bright morning when He who once 
appeared to cheer a weeping woman who loved 
Him, calling her ' Mary,* shall come again to 
breathe on us an eternal peace, and to gather the 
whole redeemed family into the Father's house. 
Then shall the pedestal of His cross become the 
footstool of His throne, — then shall the earth 
imfettered and impregnated in the new life, 'give 
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forth her mcrease,* an Eden in the keepmg of an 
Adam who has endured temptation, and van- 
quished the tempter, — the second Adam, and his 
heavenly Eve, created, whilst he slept, from out His 
pierced side, hone of His hone, and flesh of His 
flesh. This, Magdalen, is the glorious hope for 
which we wait; no mere unclothing of a wearied 
spirit, that it may lie down and rest hut the out> 
pouring of the fulness of life ; — ^no mere selfish 
deliverance from conflict and pain, hut the re- 
demption of the whole Church from all fetters, 
the emancipation of the whole creation, the day 
of the triumph of our Lord, the marriage supper of 
the Lamb.* This is the overwhelming joy which 
lies before us, — for this the whole family in earth 
and heaven wait, — for this result of the travail of 
His soul, the Conqueror also waits, sitting at the 
right hand of God." 

Much more he said, which I may not now 
repeat ; but as he spoke, tears gathered in Mag- 
dalen's eyes, and she said, 

" Father ! I am but a child ; I have much to 
learn ; these things overwhelm me. I seem 
stepping into a new and infinite world, and my 
heart trembles." 

" Fear not, my child," he answered, " God 
teaches very patiently. He will take thee by the 

* I do not at all mean to attribute these definite thoughts as 
to the future to the whole body of the Moravians. I believe there 
have always been individuals amongst them who have in some 
measure rested on them. 
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hand and lead thee gently on. The Almighty One 
is also the meek and lowly in heart; He gives 
wisdom liherally to all that lack and ask for it, 
and uphraideth not.** 

Magdalen read her Bible much that erening, with 
a new reverence, — read of the new creation, com- 
menced in the soul of the feeblest believer, des- 
tined to find its completion when we shall awake 
in perfect likeness to the risen Lord, and its 
final home in the new birth from dissolution of 
the new heavens and the new earth; and she 
laid down to sleep with the joyful consciousness 
that she was a learner in a school of inexhaustible 
truth, having for her teacher Him who knows all 
things because He has made them, knows the 
heights of God, and the depths of man, by being 
both. 

And the morning found Him still about her 
path as He had been about her bed, — and the 
day's work shone to her with the light of her 
Eternal Home. 



THE BATTLE. 



Magdalen had need of something to strengthen 
her. She had plenty of petty trials to prove 
whether the new hopes which had arisen on her 
heart were mere pictures of light, — glowing, but 
opaque, — or transparencies letting in real light on 
the dark comers of life. 

The aifairs of Bohemian Protestantism looked 
more and more gloomy every day. 

Frederic threw away half his advantages by 
mis-management, and let the rest slip away by his 
indolence and indecision. His generals were 
jealous of each other; his Bohemian subjects 
were jealous of the Germans ; and there was no 
strong will, no plastic mind, to mould the dis- 
cordant elements into haimonious combination. 
Men who should have supported one another onl}' 
jostled one another, because there was no one to 
fix them in their places ; and whilst the Protest- 
ants were hesitating and quarreUing about their 
rank in the procession, the Emperor Ferdinand 
and his Catholics came and stole away the ark. 
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Henry Otho von Loss, and other wise and dis- 
interested men amongst his party, doubtless saw 
this, but they saw it as the guardian angel is said 
to see the errors of his charge — ^with fruitless 
foresight. 

They laboured, and entreated, and contended, 
but their voices seemed only to serve to increase 
the clamour, until at last they had no resource 
but each to do his own duty, and leave things to 
arrange themselves as they would. 

All this fretted Henry Otho's temper intolerably . 
like a strong wave strugglmg against an ebbing 
tide, to spend all his strength, only to find himself 
at each successive efiFort further from the goal, 
it was very bitter ; and, in addition to this natural 
disappointment, he felt all that a Christian feels 
who has entangled himself in a thousand cares 
and schemes, and yet fears to look straight up to 
God, lest one clear glance from Him should pierce 
tlirough all the laborious fabric, and smite it to 
pieces in an instant. Not that he was precisely 
conscious of this, but he felt less at home with 
himself, and therefore hurried the more impetu- 
ously on in the path he had chosen. 

Magdalen had entered heart and soul into all 
her brother's schemes for liberating Bohemia and 
the truth, but she was less involved in the details 
of their practical execution ; doubts of their con- 
sistency with the calling of the Church to lowly 
patience, and rendering good for evil, occasionally 
crossed her mind, and of late she had not sought 
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to banish them, but had simply asked for more 
light. 

At first, in the ardour of her new interest in 
Divine truth, she had sought to communicate it 
to her brother; but he grew at first weary and 
then impatient, so that she ceased to speak to him 
on the subject, and endeavoured to enter as 
much as she could into his cares. 

But even this did not always please him : " What 
could women understand of such things ?" And 
then, if she took refuge in her painting, he would 
say " these were no times for such child's play.** 

At first Magdalen was surprised and indignant 
at this — she for whom his watchful love had always 
been providing some new pleasure; and often 
she was sorely per[)lexed and tried ; but her tact 
and gentleness seldom failed : not that it was any 
great merit in her ; she loved her brother literally 
as herself, and often some burst of repentant 
tenderness would make up to her for a thousand 
words, harsher than any he had ever spoken; 
for the kindness, she knew, was meant, the 
harsliness not. 

She was always ready to welcome him with 
some playful or loving word, or some proof of 
thought for his comfort; thus working out the 
prayers which, with so many tears, she daily 
offered for him. 

So she was daily gaining wisdom in the lore of 
life, the blessed art of watching and ministering 
to the sick at heart. 
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Otho's gracious condescensions, and Magdalen's 
unlimited reverence ; quarrels cemented into 
indestructible alliances ; blame borne for one 
another, and pleasures hoarded up ; all the 
world of love and trust they had been to one 
another — the orphan brother and sister. 

They chatted merrily of it all, not daring to 
look forward or to touch any deeper chords. 

Then all the household met in the great hall 
to commit themselves and one another to the care 
of God; and His peace came down on th*em as 
they prayed, so that the young Count took a 
hopeful leave of them all, 

*' Magda," he whispered, " forget all my cross 
words: things have gone wrong sometimes, but 
one way or another God's cause must triumph ; 
after to-moiTow we will be His hap'py and trustful 
children again. Good-bye." 

Magdalen bore up bravely, only after he wa& 
gone weeping and praying for him, till she fell 
asleep from weariness. 

But they were soft childlike tears, falling 
through the light of happy hopes. 

Henry Otho von Loss lay by one of the watch- 
fires in the Protestant encampment, on the White 
Mountains. The country was glowing with the 
feverish flicker and glare of many watch-fires, 
gleaming here and there on the forms and arms 
of men, scattered over the ground in every atti- 
tude of hasty slumber. 
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With the exception of the patroles and those 
who had to plan to-morrow's movements, the two 
armies were asleep. 

The night was still, yet heneath the stillness 
•there was an undercurrent of stir and preparation ; 
some groups talking in hushed voices, others 
stealthily changing their position, the crackling 
of fires, and the occasional challenge of sentinels. 

Ahove, the calm was ahsolute, the moon passing 
noiselessly in and out amongst white clouds, and 
all the heavens full of her peaceful light. 

As he lay there, musing, he saw a dark figure 
Slowly approaching the height, which on nearer 
approach he recognised to be that of Jablonsky. 
He beckoned the old man to him, and they sate 
down together by the fire. 

" What brings you hither at this hour?" 

" I came to see what was the character of an 
army sworn to defend the holy cause." 

*' And you found little satisfaction. The camp 
is a barren field for missionary labour — at least, 
until after the battle." 

" And yet where is there more need of a life 
hidden beyond the grave ?" 

" Did they listen to your message ?" said Von 
Loss. 

*' Some listened and some mocked, and some 
turned away, and some began to tell me of Chris- 
tian homes and early childish lessons, iintil they 
wept and made promises for to-morrow. The 
hearts of men are the same everywhere." 
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'* But did you find the men generally sangoine 
about the issue of to-morrow?" 

" To be candid with you, I did not ; your army, 
they say, is so mixed ; the Bohemians seem in- 
dignant at having to fight under Germans, and 
beside foreigners from Himgary and Transyl- 
vania, whom they look on as little better than 
Turks and barbarians." 

" Father !'* said the soldier, rising and standing 
before him, " must not the cause of the Almighty 
triumph ?" 

'* It must, it shall," said the old man, firmly, 
*' though not perhaps by the arms of the mighty* 
Oiu* banner of victory is the Cross. The Cro8s> 
and not the sword ; for we also conquer by sacri^ 
ficing, not by avenging ourselves. The Cross, and 
not the crucifix ; for he who was once nailed to it, 
now rests in triumph, having obtained for him- 
self, and for us, an eternal victory." 

" I understand," said Henry Otho, in a low 
voice, " but if, perchance, we have chosen wrong 
ways to His end, must not His end nevertheless 
be reached, and His cause prevail ?" 

"His triumph is as certain as His Godhead," 
replied Jablonsky solemnly; "living or dying, 
vanquished or victorious, we only further His 
supreme and blessed purposes. He has under- 
taken, not only to save His people, but to guide 
them, and He will do it." 

" It is well," replied Von Loss : " whether my 
earthly life serve, by being trampled into soil, to 
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nourish other lives, or by spreading into a forest 
to shelter them, I can trust Him implicitly with 
it; for me, and for His Church, it is well. My 
blood may flow in vain, but my Savioiir*s cannot. 
Kneel once more, father, and pray for me, for 
does not His blood cleanse from all sin ?" 

The old man prayed in few and simple words, 
for his heart was full ; and then embracing Henry 
Otho, he hastened back to Prague. 

On the next day, the cause of Bohemian Pro- 
testantism received its death-blow. The Bohe- 
mians gave way the last, but to die at their posts 
was all their valour could achieve. 

As the consequence of that day, the pastors 
were driven, first from Prague, and then from 
Bohemia; the churches were closed; those who 
could emigrate, did ; those who could not, kept 
the faith in secret, or betrayed it, or were put 
to death. 

The Eeformation was crushed in Bohemia until 
this day. 



THE VICTORY. 



Eight months had passed, bringing round to 
Magdalen and her brother the eve of another 
battle. 

But the issue of this conflict was certain, the 
armour proof. 

It was the 20th of Jime, 1621. 

On the morrow, Henry Otho von Loss, with 
twenty- six defenders of the Protestant religion, 
was to die on the scaffold. 

They allowed Magdalen to enter the cell, in the 
castle of Prague, in which her brother was impri- 
soned, and to spend an hour with him there. 
They had been praying together, and now they 
sate quietly hand in hand, fearing to make those 
last moments pass more quickly by any movement 
or burst of emotion. The thousand fragments 
and reminiscenes and farewells which that hour 
could never have contained, were all condensed 
intOj the one prayer — 

" Father, we commit one another to Thee." 

" Tell pastor Jablonsky," he said, " that his 
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words are with me to the last. I am sure he has 
been praying for me, and has been answered." 

They had not suffered any of the pastors of 
the Bohemian brethren to visit the prisons. 
The Jesuits distinguished them with this especial 
hatred. 

" After all my mistakes, Magda," he murmured, 
*' that He should suffer me to die for Him !" 

She did not attempt to speak. 

" Magda," he resumed, ** my sister, you will 
suffer, but trust His love ; it is not charity or 
kindness, Magda, it is love — love deeper than 
mine. And, sister, do not struggle with sorrow, 
it is of no use ; sink down on Him, He can heal, 
He will sustain you. And— oh, do not grieve 
an instant for me ! You are the martyr, not I." 

She sank on his shoulder, and they wept toge- 
ther ; but the step of the jailer echoed through 
the narrow passage, and the long embrace had to 
be unclasped. 

Once more they stood hand in hand, and 
Henry said, calmly, " By-and-bye, my sister, after 
the little while, we shall have time to say all we 
would.'' 

'* At His feet," mimnured Magdalen — for his 
sake, with a strong effort, repressing her tears. 

They parted in silence. 

Magdalen went home alone. She entered the 
house without speaking, and quietly passing 
through the hall and up the staircase, she opened 
the door of the family sitting-room, and softly 
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closing it again, she sate down before her draw- 
ing-table, and leaned her head upon her hands. 

She was still leaning thus, to avoid ihe pain of 
seeing, when she heard a soft step in the room, 
and looking up she saw pastor Jablonsky stand- 
ing close before her. 

She was not weeping, but tears ran fast over his 
cheeks as he looked at her, and she stretched out 
her hand to him, and said gently — 

" Life is not so very long, father, after all !" 

He could not answer, but he sate down beside 
her; and folding her hands on her knees, she 
said no more. 

So she sate long without moving, when a rough 
head was thrust under her hand, and in another 
moment, old Rudolph's paws were on her lap. 

Then her tears fell fast on his shaggy head ; he 
looked wistfully in her face and moaned, and 
licked her hands as if to comfort her, until hiding 
her face on the old man*s arm, she wept bitterly. 

And ^Fablonsky whispered — 

''Now Jesus loved Mary and her sister, and 
LazartLs,^* 

On that evening, the Confessors were removed 
to the Town Hall. The scaffold was already 
erected before it ; and as they passed, many of their 
brethren and fellow-prisoners greeted them from 
the windows with hymns, and the people thronged 
around them and wept.* 

On the morrow, they all dressed as if for a 

* The following scene is strictly historical. 
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wedding ; and one by one, as they were led out to 
execution, they cheered one another on to the 
combat. The farewell would not be long. 

When it came to the turn of Henry Otho von 
Loss, a Lutheran minister accompanied the 
guards. Von Loss had been amongst those who 
perhaps, from too fond an attachment to the 
church of their fathers, had refused to receive 
the Lord's Supper from the hands of a Lutheran ; 
but when he saw the minister, he arose from his 
seat as if in a kind of ecstasy, and said to him — 

" How I rejoice to see you, man of God, that 
I may tell you what has happened to me ! I was 
sitting in this chair, grieving bitterly that I could 
not receive the Supper, having desired, as you 
know, a minister of our own Church. I fell 
asleep in my grief: and lo, in a dream, the Lord 
appeared to me, and said, " My grace is sufficient 
for thee: I cleanse thee in my blood." At the 
same instant, I felt, as it were. His blood flow 
over my heart ; and since I awoke, I have felt sin- 
gularly strengthened and refreshed." 

Thereupon he broke into these words of 
triumph — 

*' Yes ; believe, and thou hast eaten the flesh of 
the Son of Man. I have no more fear of death. 
My Jesus comes to meet me with his angels, to 
lead me to His Marriage Supper, where I shall for 
ever drink with Him the cup of joy and gladness." 

He ascended the scaflFold full of joy, first pros- 
trating himself in prayer, then having risen, and 
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laid aside his garments, he again knelt, saying, 
"Lord Jesus, receive me into Thy glory!" and 
whilst he was uttering this last word, he received 
the death-blow. 

Thus did the cause of external Protestantism 
in Bohemia fail, and thus did the Church of God 
triumph. 

It was night — a summer's night ; and under the 
calm stars a funeral procession bore the body of 
Henry Otho von Loss to his tomb amongst the 
recesses of the hills. 

The mourners were a band of outlawed Protest- 
ants, yet they sang hymns as they went — ^hymns 
of hope and victory — and the soft music was 
peaceful as the songs of angels, transpiercing the 
calm. 

One woman followed the bier, leaning on the 
arm of an old man. When they reached the new- 
made grave, he left her to perform the last rites 
over the dead, and she stood a little way ofiF alone, 
her hand resting on the head of an old stag- 
hound. 

The corpse was lowered into the grave, and the 
earth fell on the coffin. 

Then arose the beautiful Moravian Funeral 
Litany,* floating through the silence with its 
responsive music. 

At first all joined — at least, all who could for 

* I do not know whether the Litany, from which the following 
extracts are taken, existed so early as this. It is now used in the 
Easter m<nming Service, in the Moravian cemeteries. 
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weeping, for amongst the mourners were manj 
faithful old servants of the family — in the hymn, 

" I know tliat my Bedeemer Uyes " — 

the eternal song of triumph of the Eesurrection. 

Then pastor Jablonsky said — 

" Gloiy to Him who is the Eesurrection and 
the Life. He hath been dead, but now He liveth 
for evermore; and he who believeth in Him, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live. To 
Him be glory in the Church which awaits His 
appearing, and in that around His throne.'* 

And the assembly responded — 

" For ever and ever. Amen." 

Then the minister's voice arose again, at 
first feeble and broken, but gradually gather- 
ing strength from the power of the words he 
uttered : — 

" Out Lord Jesus Christ, 
By Thy human birth, 
By Thy meritorious tears, 
By all the miseries of Thy life, 
By Thy languor and Thy pains. 
By the distress and anguish of Thy soul. 
By Thine agony and bloody sweat, 
By Thine insults, stripes, and wounds. 
By Thy painful death, 
By Thy return to us, or 
By our resting in Thy bosom, " 

And with one voice the people cried, — 

" Comfort us, OLord our God I " 

Then turning to the mourners, and especially 
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to her who stood apart, he lifted up his hands, 
and said, — 

** The Lord hless thee and keep thee. 

" The Lord make His face to shine upon thee , 
and he gracious unto thee. 

*' The Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, 
and give thee peace,'* 

And all the little hand responded — 

" In the name of Jesus, Amen." 

Then leaving the grave, Jahlonsky went again 
to Magdalen, for it was she, and led her home. 

" My child," he said, trying in vain to check 
his own tears ; " My child, God is indeed teach- 
ing thee the lessons of the wilderness." 

" But He is with me," she replied ; " and 
He teaches me also that it is the way to our 
rest." 

And the next morning, like another Magdalen 
to another sepulchre, whose opening has made 
all burial-places for us only sleeping-places, she 
came early, when it was yet dark, imto the 
tomb. 

And kneeling on the fresh earth, she said with 
her whole heart, amidst her sobs, — 

" Master ! " 

And Jesus said by His Spirit to her heart — 

** Peace be unto thee ! Go unto My brethren, 
and say unto them, * I ascend unto My Father 
and your Father, unto My God and your God.' " 

She and her brother were His, His Father 
was their Father. It was enough. She also had 
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learned the meaning of the Words Death and 
Kesiirrection. 

The Great Hope of the Church had hecome 
the great hope of her heart. 

She also went forth in His strength, to witness 
hy her life that the Lord was risen indeed. 




- - ■■=■ 



THE PEACE, 

Magdauin never married. [Without father or 
mother, or brother or sister, an exile from her 
country, cut off from all ties of kindred, she 
passed the prime and close of her life, which 
was a long one. Can you conceive anything 
more desolate? 

In a little cottage in the suburbs of Dresden 
an old paralytic woman lay on a low bed. Every- 
thing about her was scrupulously clean, and a 
young girl having just completed her arrange- 
ments about the room, was seated by the fire, 
knitting. 

"Why does not she come?" said the old 
woman, querulously. "It is long past her time ; 
but the strong and healthy never think how 
slowly time passes on the sick-bed." 

" Oh, grandmother," said the girli " I am sure 
she always thinks ! The snow is lying thick on 
the ground, and every now and then it beats in 
heavy drifts against the window. Perhaps the 
Fraiilein may not be able to come to-night." 
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But the latch was softly raised before she could 
finish her sentence, and the Fraiilein entered, 
and after a few preliminary inquiries, took her 
usual place by the old woman*s bedside, and 
began to read to her from the New Testament. 

It had been rather a hopeless task, and ■ if 
Magdalen's eyes had not been directed rather 
to Divine promises than to visible results, she 
would have grown weary of it years before : for, 
although the old woman always listened atten- 
lively, and was very much ag^eved if the daily 
visit were omitted, she seldom vouchsafed any 
more cheering declaration than — 

"Well, all these things are very good; but 
the comforts of this life are very needful, and the 
poor body must be cared for." 

But to-night, when she had laid aside the book, 
and had arisen from her prayer, and had pre- 
sented the sickly creature with a warm shawl of 
her own knitting, the xold woman's heart seemed 
touched at last, and grasping Magdalen's hand 
tight for some moments in her own, she said, — 

" Well, the comforts of this life are very need- 
ful; but the Great Gift of God and His grace 
in the heart are above all." 

It was reward enough for laboiu^ a thousand 
times more irksome. Tears gathered in Magda- 
len's eyes, and she went home with a glad heart, 
too happy to heed the cold, but not too full to 
notice how the pure moonlight lay in silvery 
streaks on the pure, smooth snow, roofing com- 
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mon houses with alabaster, fretting the bare trees 
with fairy tracery, and to thank God from her 
heart for all the changing beauty of this fair 
earth. 

Magdalen*s religion was no mere inward emo- 
tion ; it was a reception into her inmost soul 
of the truth, which is the "incorruptible seed" 
of the new life ; it was the living relationship 
of a redeemed sinner to the Living God. Being 
received into the family, and taught the freedom 
of the child, she had also been taught the " per- 
fect freedom** of those, who, having no object in 
life but His service who guides every step of 
their lives, labour under no cares, and can meet 
with no hindrances. 

Two little faces were peeping out of the door 
of a house in Dresden. 

"Why would she go out this bitter weather?" 
said one. 

" We will go to meet her if she does not come 
soon,** said another. 

But in a few minutes they caught a glimpse 
of her coming quickly up the street. 

Joyous welcomes were on every lip, laughing 
reproaches and tender, loving words, and in a few 
moments the children had " Sister Magdalen " in 
by a blazing Christmas fire ; one chafing her 
hands, another taking off her snow-shoes, a third 
removing her wet cloak, a fourth bringing a warm 
shawl, and a fifth busy little fairy preparing a 
basin of hot pottage. 
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These were all orphans of Bohemian martyrs, 
to whose maintenance and education Magdalen 
von Loss had devoted the remains of her brother's 
confiscated fortune and her life. 

Then, when she had rested, there were nar- 
ratives of the day's doings and learnings to he 
given, and counsel to be sought ; and in reward 
for lessons well learnt, and tasks well done, came 
the general plea for a story of old Bohemia. 

The firelight shone cheerfully on the eager 
childlike faces, and on the grey hair and quiet 
happy eyes of the stoiy-teller. Then were the 
old heroic tales she had listened to by the fireside 
at Prague, poured forth afresh into the young 
firesh hearts ; — for when will the harvest end, to be 
reaped from the seed of one holy life, laid down 
for the brethren, and laid up in the book of Church 
History written in heaven ? 

" Oh !" said one of the children, "we will be 
more useful than ever, and more like our fathers, 
when this bitter frost is passed, and we can go 
out again. I wish there were no such thing as 
frost." 

" Do not murmur at the frost and snow, dear 
child," said Magdalen, smoothing back the eager 
little girl's hair ; " the fire never bums so brightly 
as in the frosty weather : and the snow, you know, 
is God*s mantle, under which the flowers are kept 
warm against the spring." 

" That is one of sister Magdalen's parables," the 
children whispered thoughtfully to one another. 
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The spring came. One of Magdalen's orphans 
was betrothed to the Pastor of Lohmen ; she had 
given the children a holiday amongst the wild 
beautiful gorges of the Saxon Switzerland; and 
now she and the yoimg betrothed stood alone on 
the rough bridge which connected the heights of 
the Bastei with those on which are the ruins of 
the castle of the robber knight of Thuba. 

On one side of the narrow bridge they could 
look down into the deep hollow of the Griin- 
bachthal, tall firs seeming like rock-plants in the 
crevices of the gigantic perpendicular walls of 
rock, and the deep green fields resting peacefully 
below. 

But they were turning in the other direction, 
where, on the left, the Elbe woinid beneath the 
heights of Konigstein and Lilienstein, flattened 
as if for the pedestals of fortresses ; and on the 
right, through wooded hills, to the broad plains of 
Dresden ; whilst beyond, the setting sun glowed 
on the mountains which girded in Bohemia. 
The soft air was full of light and of the fragrance 
of the flowers it had opened; snowdrops and 
blades of grass trembled and shone in the inter- 
stices of the natural masonry. 

" How glorious and wonderful all this is !" said 
Magdalen ; " think, my child, what it will be when 
every city shall be a holy city, every cottage a 
temple of God ; when the grace of God shall rest 
on all hearts as it now does on all nature ; when 
the Church, fi:om her heavenly dwelling-place* 
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with its ever-open gates, shall minister to men as 
even angels never can; — helping as those help 
who have been tried ; comforting £is those com- 
fort who have suffered !" 

"Did you always love nature," asked the 
maiden, " as you do now ?" 

" I always loved her," Magdalen replied, " but 
I think never so much as now ; the love of years 
of familiar kindness is stronger, my child, than 
the glow of early feeling. In my youth my 
thoughts danced like fairies in the sunbeams, often 
witli the glancing of their bright wings hiding the 
deeper beauty of God's works. Now I can look and 
listen, and never tire of being still, and letting 
the beautiful pictures lie upon my heart." 

*' But, sister Magdalen, you did not gUde all at 
once into this calm?" 

"No. Thirty years ago all my life was laid 
waste and rent asunder. It was by the grave of 
my only brother that I learned the calling of the 
stranger travelling to the heavenly home ; and the 
lesson has been worth the cost." 

" But is there no way of learning these lessons 
but through suffering such as that ?" asked the 
betrothed bride, shuddering. 

**.God has a thousand ways of teaching us, my 
child," she answered. " He can teach by giving 
as well as by withholding. It is her blessedness 
that best keeps the Bride apart; the unchangeable 
love of her Lord and her waiting for Him. There 
is another way of reaching the power of His 
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resurrection than through the grave of our hopes. 
The Lord Jesus is Himself the resurrection and 
the life ; as in union with Him all things are ours 
to possess, so in, communion with Him all things 
are ours to tLse, By sitting at His feet we may 
learn a thousand lessons, else to be taught by 
rougher voices. May He keep us there !" 

** But Bohemia ?" said the girl, as she looked 
towards the southern hills, " do you believe our 
country is lost to the Gospel for ever ?" 

" We do not know, my child, what seeds are 
ripening under the soil. Perhaps our old cliurch 
may yet arise with a purified heart to teach 
Christendom the great lesson, that with us it is 
not to be as amongst the Gentiles, ' for he that is 
great amongst you, let him be your minister:' it is 
my constant prayer." 

Thus sitting at His feet, and ministering to Him 
in his brethren, her peaceful being shedding balm 
around her ; her whole womanly nature dev^oped 
and satisfied by the interchange of childlike de- 
pendance and motherly care, she passed on to her 
rest. Can any life be desolate with such com- 
panionship and such service ? 

Need any Christian life be without them ? 

**Fear not, little flock." 

" The Father himself loveth you." 

"For the Lord redeemeth the souls of His 
servants, and none of them that trust in Him 
shall be desolate." 



PAKT III. 



THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 



THE OLD MAN'S PROPHECY. 

The Eeformation, as to external establishment, 
was crushed in Bohemia, but the living streams 
were still oozing through the land, and secretly 
nourishing the roots of many plants of our 
Heavenly Father's planting. 

Throughout the 17th century, we catch acci- 
dental glimpses of secret meetings for receiving 
the Lord's Supper — of Christian families ; — of one 
dying without desire of extreme unction, being, 
he said, already anointed and sealed of the Holy 
Spirit, and as sure of his salvation as of the 
existence of the sun, yet in whose life the priest 
could find no fault, and in his death only occa- 
sion for the prayer that he also might die the 
death of the righteous. Lideed, so many of these 
"hidden ones" were there, that when in 1716 
Charles XII. of Sweden wrung from the Emperor 
toleration for a stated number of Protestant 
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churches, 70,000 were found ready to attach 
themselves to one of them. 

One evenmg m the year 1707, five young men 
were gathered around the deathhed of an aged 
Christian, a descendant in spirit, as well as 
by the ties of natural kindred, of the ancient 
Brethren of Bohemia. 

These were the five .Neissers, nephews of 
George Joschke. The calm of death in the peace 
of God pervaded the room. No one spoke. A 
little boy stood by the bedside, his hands clasped 
in those of the dying man. It was the son of 
his old age. Joschke was about to rest from a 
life of many labours — faithful preaching of gra- 
tuitous salvation — faithful living in the peace of 
the reconciliation of Jesus — ^labours which might 
have seemed to be worse than fruitless, for the 
band of the old Christians was constantly di- 
minished by death, whilst the numbers of the 
compromising constantly increased. But the old 
man did not despair; he rested on the promises 
which rise eternally above the storms. Like 
the Alpine hunter, through the clefts of the 
clouds he looked down on the world.* He con- 
jured the young men to be faithful to the truth 
which had made them free. 

"It is true," he said, " that our liberty is de- 
stroyed; that the greater part of our children 
are more and more entangled in the love of the 

• F»<fc SchiUer's " Wilhelm TelL" 
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world, and fall off to the Papacy ; that, from all 
appearances, one might say the cause of the 
Brethren was lost. But, my children, a great 
deliverance will come for those who remain. You 
will see it. Whether it will take place in Moravia, 
or you will have to leave this Babel, I know not. 
I think, however, you will have to quit this coun- 
try, in order to find a place where you may serve 
God according to His Word. When the hour 
comes, be ready. Beware of being amongst the 
last, or of being left entirely behind. And now, 
I commend to you this little one, my only child. 
I commend him especially to thee, Augustine 
Neisser. He also must belong to Jesus. Lose 
not sight of him, and if you leave the country, 
take him with you." 

Then, with tears, he blessed the child and his 
nephews, and not long after he rested in peace. 

I know not whether we should call this con- 
fidence, prophecy, or simply faith. At any rate, 
it was abimdantly fulfilled. 



REBUILDING FROM THE RUINS. 



It was the 12th May, 1725. A company of 
about thirty persons were gathered in a marshy 
spot, on a declivity by the high road from Lobau 
to Zittau in Saxony. 

All around them arose an uncleared forest — 
tall pines looking old and sombre amidst the 
fresh green of the budding forest-trees. On a 
levelled space amongst the bushes they were 
laying the foundation of a house. 

It was a strangely assorted company. A Saxon 
nobleman and his bride, a yoimg Swiss baron, 
with their friends ; and on the other side, nine 
or ten mechanics and peasants, with their 
families. But the bond which united them was 
far more real than the distinctions which sepa- 
rated them. The noblemen were the Count von 
Zinzendorf and the Baron de Watteville, to whom 
all their property and influence were as nothing, 
except as a trust for their Master ; and the me- 
chanics were men who had suffered imprison- 
ment and loss of all things, and had left country 
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and kindred for the sake of Christ and His 
Gospel. 

Amongst them were the hrothers Neisser and 
old George Joschke*s son. The count spoke 
earnestly and affectionately to those present on 
the object of the building they were about to 
erect, of the faith which had at once made them 
exiles and provided them an asylum. 

" Rather," he said, ** than that this building 
should not tend to promote the glory of Him 
in whose name it was foimded, might fire from 
heaven consimie it ! ** 

Before he began to speak, five travellers came 
along the high road, way-worn and poorly clad. 
They stood apart, and listened in reverent si- 
lence. 

Then the Baron de Watteville drew off a ring, 
the last jewel he had retained, and laying it on 
the foimdation-stone, knelt there, and prayed 
aloud. 

The power of the Holy Ghost overwhelmed 
every heart as he prayed. When he ceased, the 
whole of the little band were in tears. And the 
five strangers came forward, and said, — 

" Surely this is the house of God : here shall 
our feet rest." 

That house was the first in the settlement 
at Hermhut. The travellers were also exiles 
from Moravia for the sake of the faith. They 
had escaped from prisons, and across mountains, 
by deliverances which would have seemed mi- 
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raculous, were not answers to prayer the " daily 
bread *' of the disciples. Amoaigst them was 
that David Nitschmann, who was afterwards the 
first missionary to the West Indian slaves, and 
the first bishop of the restored Church of the 
Brethren of Bohemia and Moravia. 



SEEDS BOKNE BY THE WINDS. 



In a room in the island of St. Thomas, in the 
West Indies, some years after the foundation of 
Hermhut, Coimt Zinzendorf was awaiting the 
arrival of some prisoners whose release he had 
procured with difficulty from the tyrannical 
planters. When they arrived, harassed and 
emaciated by three months of imprisonment, he 
saluted them — as they used to salute the early 
martyrs — ^by reverently kissing their hands in the 
presence of their oppressors. 

These were some of the exiles of Hermhut, 
men of the old martyr-race of Bohemia. 

A few days after, you might have seen the 
coimt conducting a service amongst some hun- 
dreds of slaves, "the Lord's freedmen," — ^men 
in whom love to their Saviour, and faith in His 
love, were strong enough to overbalance the in- 
fliction of bodily sufferings such as we shudder 
to hear of. 

After a prayer from one of the slaves, he was 
commencing his address with the words of one 
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of his favourite hymns, when suddenly the whole 
assembly broke out, in their own language, into' 
the triumphant hymn, — 

" My Lord, my Lord, Thou hast redeemed me ! ** 

Accustomed as he was to imcontroUable mani- 
festations of feeling in the Moravian assemblies, 
the scene entirely overpowered him. 

These were some of the converts of the im- 
prisoned missionaries. 

*l* n^ ^ •!* *l* 

On one of the Christmas holidays, about thirty 
years ago, amidst the snowy rocks and glittering 
icebergs of the north, a company of Green- 
landers were gathered around the Mission house 
at Lichtenfels, singing Christian hjrmns, and ac- 
companying themselves with instruments. 

They were too happy in the presence of their 
Saviour to heed the cold. ** It was to them," as 
they afterwards said, " as if they already stood 
before the throne of the Lamb, singing the new 
song of the redeemed." And those who listened 
could not refrain from tears. 

And within the houses grouped around them, 
you might have witnessed the sober and peaceful 
lives of Christian families, or deathbeds illu- 
mined by the " sure and certain hope " of those 
who depart in Christ — and all knit together in the 
imperishable love of Christian brotherhood. Yet 
not many years before, these veiy men had been 
savages, wandering from place to place, without 
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thought of God or duty, with no social hond hut 
the necessities of selfishness — no hope heyond 
the deathhed. 

Patiently had the missionaries lahoured for 
this end, enduring hunger and cold, and worse 
trials from cold and hardened hearts; through 
fifteen years trusting to the promise that they 
should reap, when not a sign of the harvest 
appeared. But at length, after the long Polar 
winter, spring and summer had hurst on them 
as it were in a night. 

These were more of the fruits of the seed 
which had so long heen huried and trampled 
under the soil in Bohemia. 

K there was need of "long patience,'* was 
there not reward for it ? 

But it would take far too long even to name 
the hlessings which were showered on the colony 
of Hermhut, and flowed from it, in those days 
of fresh love and life, when *'the multitude of 
those that helieved were of one heart and one 
soul, neither said any of them that aught of the 
things which they possessed was his own, but 
they had all things in common." We, in our 
"majestic sobriety," may reprehend such excesses 
of zeal and love ; but they, in their " gladness 
and singleness of heart," would have been far 
too happy to care about our reproaches : for 
"with great power" did many amongst them bear 
witness unto the resurrection of the Lord, " and 
great grace was upon them all." 

z 
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But one thing which happened amongst them 
is, unhappily, so singular in the history of re- 
ligious controversies, that I cannot refrain from 
mentioning it : — 

The infant commimity at Hermhut had been 
much disturbed by a certain controversy (I 
believe it was about the human nature of our 
Lord): there seemed danger of a violent rupture, — 
but they prayed together^ and read the First Epistle 
of St. John ; and such a sense of their blessed 
and eternal oneness in the Lord Jesus, and such 
a glow of brotherly love, were diffused amongst 
them, that the schism was healed so perfectly as 
not even to leave a scar behind. All causes of 
division literally melted away, like a cloud or a 
snow-drift, in the light of Him whose Manifest 
Presence shall by-and-by dissolve all ice-bonds 
and ice -barriers amongst us for ever. 

The Moravian brethren have done little towards 
expanding before us new worlds of science or art, 
— towards cutting new vistas into the depths of 
astronomic space, or geologic time, — ^but who can 
count the souls to which they have opened that 
Eternal Kingdom where all shall know even as 
they are known ? 

They have done little for symbolic architecture 
and the glory of beautiful temples, — but of the 
habitations of God which they have built through 
the Spirit, He only knows the gloiy and tiie 
number. 

Their sole theology was JESUS, — the Etemai 
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Son of God, the crucified and risen Son of 
man, the Sacrifice, the High Priest, the Universal 
Bishop of His Church ; the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. 

The foundation of their community, and their 
bond of fellowship, was no system of doctrines or 
Chm'ch government : it was " Christ Jesus the 
Lord" — " the same yesterday, and to-day, and for 
ever." For any mistakes they may have made in 
carrying out a Church principle so catholic, and 
so Divine, our weak nature is responsible. 

It is possible that, fixing their eyes too exclu- 
sively on the dying, rather than on the risen, Son 
of man, — on the intense, but finished agony, rather 
than on the eternal and actual joy it has pur- 
chased, — dwelling on His bodily sufferings with 
a prolonged excitement of feeling which seems 
hardly Scriptm'al ; — their piety may occasionally 
have lost itself in religious sentimentalism ; 
but the love they bore Him was no mere barren 
emotion; and the crosses they bore after Him 
were neither self-imposed burdens nor mere 
devotional ornaments, — and we may surely 
pardon — as He who is touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities doubtless has — ^the extravagances 
of a love which braved Polar winters, and equi- 
noctial summers, and long years of seemingly 
fruitless toil, for His sake. 

With their failures we have nothing to do, 
except to warn us how imwise we all are when 
we abandon ourselves to any teaching but that of 
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the Word of God, — or to blend with our confes- 
sions when, as members of the One Family, we 
say — " All we like sheep have gone astray ;" but 
the example of their single-hearted devotion and 
their brotherly love is ours to rejoice in, with 
thanksgiving for ever : and the best part of it is, 
that these things are existing amongst us still. 

Now, whilst I write, two Moravian brethren are 
labouring within the infected walls of a lazar- 
house in Southern Africa, having deliberately 
suffered themselves to be immured there for life, 
in order to reveal to the wretched inmates " the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. " What they are now 
suffering, we know not, — but we do know that 
when they die there are others ready to fill their 
places. 

With such a golden cloud of witnesses linking 
the very air we breathe, with the depths of the 
inmost heavens where the first Martyr rests in the 
light which shone on his dying eyes, who shall 
say that the ages of faith and love are past — and 
that the heart of the Church is palsied and 
grown chill ? 

Are not fresh springs of life ever gushing forth 
in our midst ? Is not the very existence of the 
Church of God on earth, a perpetual miracle ? Is 
not a new creation commenced m every soul to 
which God says, " Let there be light ?" Does not 
the morning glow around every awakened heart ? 

Is not their Father our Father ? Is not the 
Lord Jesus Christ the same to-day as when yes- 
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terday He said to them, " Follow thou me,'* and 
" My grace is sufficient for thee ?" Is not the Holy 
Spirit still with patient love and undiminished 
might gathering and chiselling the living stones 
for the living temple ? May not we also go forth 
every morning refreshed and strengthened by 
draughts from the Well of Life? May not we 
also walk all day **in the light" — ^thus having 
fellowship one with another ? May not we also 
lie down every evening with hearts and consci- 
ences '* white and clean*' as the robes of the 
Blessed before the Throne — ^washed in the same 
" precious blood ?" 

And, oh, if our hearts thrill at the recital of 
holy deeds done ages since, must tliey not throb 
with redoubled life at the thought of such lives 
flowing parallel with our own day by day ? 

The love wherewith we are loved is as great, 
the arm on which we are invited to lean is as 
strong, the time in which we have to labour is 
as short, the eternity to which we are hastening 
— and which is hastening to us — is as long, the 
position in which we are placed is the very best 
in all the battlefield our God could choose for us. 
There is not a difficulty in our path which shall 
not be compelled to work for us, if we meet it 
in commimion with our Lord. Are we also over- 
coming ? 
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